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PEEFACE. 


Eablt in the year 1871 Baboo Joy Kissen Mookerjea, 
of Uttarapara, a zemindar in Bengal, offeied a prize 
of £50 for tbe best noYel, to be written either in 
Bengali or in English, illustrating the “ Social and 
Domestic Life of the Rural .Population and Working 
Classes of Bengal.” The essays were sent in to the 
adjudicators early in 1872 ; but, owing to the absence 
of two of tlie adjudicators in England, and to othei 
causes, the award was not made till about the middle 
I of 1874, when the following pages, written in English, 
obtained the prize. It is proper to state that the 
original book, to which the prize was adjudged, 
wanted the last three chapters; these chapters have 
now been added/ in order to bring down the narrative 
to liie present dy. 

I cannot let this book go to the world without 
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expressing the obligations I am nndgr to soTeral 
bnglisb gentlemen who have taken an mterest in 
its publication First of all, I have to thank# Mr 
Gordon Robb, of Messrs G 0 Hay ^nd Co , of 
Calcutta, for taking a kindly interest m the book, 
and putting me m the way of the publishers I 
have to thank Hr George Smith, lately editor of 
the Fnend of Indicij and now editor of the ^inhurgh 
Daily Bemaw, for reading the book in manusciipt, 

d 

and expressing a favourable opinion of it I have 
to thank the Honourable J B Phear, one of Her 
Majesty's Judges m the High Court of Judicature in 
Calcutta, for not only Heading the manuscript, but 
proposmg veibal alterations and suggesting other 
changes And laat of all, I have to thank Professor 
E B Cowell, of Cambridge, for revising the proof- 
sheets, and for bringing to bear upon the book his 
npe scholarship, his sound judgment, and his fine 
taste 

Lai. Bbeasi Ha^ 

(b Itfl* Ch^suruivU, 
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BENGAL PEASANT LIFE 


OHAPTBE I 

PRKUISOS WHAT THB BBADSB 18 TO SXFBOT, AND WHAT 
HH IS MOT TO KEPBCIT, IN THIS ADTHSMnC HIBIOBX 

The Tillage life and ereiy aare that reigns 
O er yontbfnl peasants and deoltmng swaina 
What labonr yields, and what, that labonr post. 

Age in its hooT of langoor finds at lost 
What form the real piotnne of the poor 
Demand a song — the Mnse oon give no more. 

OnMt 

GbmtIiB Beasbb, m case you have come with great 
ezpeotatioHS to the perusal of this humble per 
fomumce, I deem it proper to undeceive you at the 
veiy outset , lest after going through it, or through 
a good bit of it, you are disappomted, and then 
turn round and abuse me as a fellow who, with a 
view to attract customers, has put a misleadmg 
sign board over the door of his shop I therefore 
purpose, like a tradesman who, though aimous to 
turn a penny, wished to obtam it in an honest 
way, to tell you at once, in all sincerity and good 
faith, what you are to expect, and what you are not 
to expect, m this hall of refreshment, so that after 
being acquainted with the bill of fare, yon may either 
begm to partake .of the repast or not, ]ust as you 
please, and thus^save yourself the trouble of sitfang 
down to a dinner not congenial to your taste, and 
me the abuse justly merited by a man who hol^ but 
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erpeotations which he oannot fnlfil njad, after the 
approved manner of the popular preachers of the 
day, I shah treat first of the second pomt The 
first head, then, of this preliminary disoourse^ oiv— 
to use a still more learned word — of ttos prolegome 
non, IS what the schoolmen would call the negative 
pomt, namely, what you are not to expect in this 
book 

And firstly, of the first pomt You are not to 
expect anything marvellous or wonderful m this 
httle book My gieat Indian predecessors — the 
latohet of whose shoes I do not pret&nd to be 
worthy to unloose — ^V^llmikl, Vyaa, and the compilers 
of the Pur&nas, have treated of kings with ten heads 
and twenty arms , of a monkey carrymg the sun in 
hiB arm-pit , of demons ohuming the umversal 
ocean with a mountam for a churn-staff, of beings, 
man above and fish below, or with the body of 
a man and the head of an elephant, of sages, with 
truly profound stomachs, who drank up the waters 
of the ocean m one sip, of heroes as taU as the lofty 
towers of the golden Lank&, of whole wegions inha- 
bited by rational snakes, having their snake-kmgs, 
snake ministers, snake-soldiers hissing and rushing 
forth to battle And some of my European prac 
deoessors, like Swift ‘.^nd Eabelais, have spoken of 
men whose pockets werer^Si^aciDua enough to hold 
a whole nation of dimmntive hmoan hemgs, and of 
giants, under whose tongue a whole army, with its 
park of artillery, its pontoon bndges, its oommissanat 
stores, its ambulam®, its field post, its field telegraph, 
might take shelter from the pouring ram ahd the 
pitdesB storm, and bivouac wih ^bounty under its 
a^y canopy Suoh marvele, my reader, you ape 
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not to expect in this unpretending volume The 
age of marvels has gone by, giants do not pay 
noiv-a days, soeptioiam is the order of the day, and 
the ■^enest stnplmg, -whose throat is still full of his 
mother’s mik, says to his father, when a story is 
told him “Papa, is it true F” 

Secondly, yon are not to expect m this authentic 
history any tluilhng mcidents Bomantio adventures, 
mtncate evolutions of the plot, stnkmg occurrences, 
remarkable suipnses, hair bi'eadth escapes, scenes of 
horror, at the recital of which the hair stands on end 
— ^the stuff of which the sensational novels of the 
day are made — ^have no place here Thrillmg moi- 
dents occur but seldom m the life histoiy ot ninety* 
nme persons out of a hundred, and in that of most 
Bengal r&iyats never If yon, gentle reader, choose 
to Gome m here, yon must make up your mmd to 
go -without romaubo adventure and the like , and, 
os for horrors, this country inn has not the means 
to make you sup off them 

Thvrdly, you are not to expect any love-scenes. 
The BngLsh reader -will be surprised to hear this. 
In his opmiOn there can be no novel without 
love-scenes A novel without love is to him the 
jilay of Hamlet, with Hamlet’s part left out But I 
cannot hdp it I would fain mtroduce love-scenes , 
but m Bengal— and for the matter of that m all India 
—they do not make love m the Enghsh and honour- 
able sense of that word Unlike the butterJiy, whose 
oourtship, Darwm assures us, is a very bng afto, the 
Bengah does pot court at all Marriage is an affair 
managed entirely by the parents and guardians of 
bachmors and sjlmsters, coupled with the good offices 
of a professional person, whom the reader may meet 
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with, m the oourae of this nonatiTe Pf (Jishononr- 
ablej onmmal love, there is no lack, but I do not 
intend to pollute these pages with its description 
Fourthly f yon are not to expect here "giwidilo 
quent phraseology and gorgeous metapHors " Some 
of my educated countrymen are m love with sonorous 
language The use of English words two or three 
feet long is now the reigning fashion m Calcntta 
Young Bengal is a literary Bombastes Funoso, and 
Young Bengalese is Johnsonese run mad "Big 
thmkera may require/' as old Sam Johnson said, 
"big words,” but we, plain country-folk, talking 
of fields, of paddy, of tiie plough and the harrbw, 
have no anbhme thoughts, and do not, therefore, 
require sublime words If, gentle reader, yon have 
a taste for highly-wrought, highly-seasoned language, 
for gorgeous sinules, for sesqmpedahan phmBeolbgy, 
for sonorous eiqpression, making a maximum of noise 
with a minimum of sense, and for such other comfits, 
I advise yon to go elsewhere and not to oome to 
this country confectionery 

I now come to the second point of thffi preliminary 
diBoouxse, which is, what the reader w to expect in 
this book Bemembenng that brevity is the soul 
of wit, I despatbh this part of the subject m orip 
short sentence The reader is to expect here a plain 
and nnvamished tale of a plaan peasant, hvmg m 
this plam country of Bengal' — I beg the p^on of 
that snhhme poet who sung m formew days of the 
"hillB of Hooghly and the mountains of the Twenty- 
four Pargands” — told m a plain manner Such, 
gentle reader, is my bill of fare If yon t.bmk it 
wiH suit you, I bid yon welcomtTi if. not, pleoSe 
pi&i pn to some other quarter 



CHAPTER n 

mTBODnaBfl an old woman to thb bbader. 

Soho Lowde inoohe of woiiilryng by Clio weye, 

Gat-tothod was solie suthlv for to ueyo 

Prolo I1M f 0 Canterlmry Taltt 

It was considerably past midnigbt one morning in 
tbe sultry month of April, when a human figure 
was seen moving in a street of EAnohanpur, a Village 
about SIX miles to the north-east of the town of 
VardhamAua, or Burdwan There was no moon in the 
heavens, as she had already disappeared behmd the 
trees on the western skirts of the village , but tbe sky 
was ht up with myriads of stars, which were regarded 
with superstitions awe by our nocturnal pedestrian, 
as if they were the bnght eyes of men who once 
hved on tha earth, and had smoe passed mto the 
realms of Indra. Perfect stillness reigned everywhere, 
except when it was mterrapted by the barking of 
dogs, or the yells of the village watchmen, two or 
{hree of whom often ]om in a chorus, and send forth 
those unearthly shouts which so often disturb the 
sleep of the peaceful inhabitants Tbe human figure, 
which was movmg with rapid sindes, had no other 
clothing than a ^ih, wrapped round the waist, and 
descending to the knee-]omts, and he had a thick 
bamboo-stiQk m *his hand As he was rounding a 
comer of the str^t, he saw dimly a man sitting at 
the deep of a hut, who shouted out— 
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"Who goes there?” 

" I am a rftiyat,” exclaimed the moving figure 
“ What rdiyat ? ” rejoined the village watchman, 
for it was none other 

“I am MAthV S&nanta,” was the reply 
" Minik Sdmanta, at this late hour 1 ” said the 
watchman 

" I am going to fetch Rnpi's mother ” 

" Oh 1 I understand come, sit down and smoke- 
tobacco IS ready” 

“ Ton smoke — I am m haste ! ” 

So saying, Mtoik Sfananta walked on faster than 
before, passed that part of the street which was 
hned on both sides with houses, and came to the 
outakirta of the village, where there were a great 
many mango orchards, sprmkled here and there 
with a few huts 

Before one of those huts M&nik stood and called 
out "RupA's mother 1 RupS's mother 1” At the 
first call M&nik perceived, from whispers inside the 
hut, that Rup&^s mother was awake , but he received 
no answer to his call He called a seocXhd time, hnt 
no answer was retnmed, he called a third time, no 
answer yet It was only after he had hawled out 
the fonrth tune that the oaR was responded to The. 
i-dader may suppose that Rnpd's mother was deaf, 
but it was not so She had a meaning in not 
answering the call till it was repeated the fourth 
tune It IS the mvanable custom of the rural popu- 
lation of Bengal never to respond to a call at night, 
especially aftw nudmght, till it w repeated three 
tunes It IS heheved Nm, that is Higltf 
somfied, hee cdten stood at mght ‘at Bie doors of 
feuaple folk, called them out Of their beds, and decoyed 
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tiiem to pools and tanksj where they were drowned- 
The sahle goddess never calls, it is beheved, more 
than three times, and m order to be sure that it 
18 the voice of a hnman being, and not of Nisi,, no 
answei is giijpn tdl after the fourth tune The super- 
stition has doubtless its origin in the penis incurred 
by those who are afflicted with somnambulism But 
to proceed with the narrative The door was opened 
Mamk told Rupp’s mother that she was wanted 
immediately Eupa’s mother told Rnp4, her dangh 
ter, to str dee a hght Rup4 brought from a corner 
a small gonny bag, and poured out its contents, 
which were two or three pieces of flint, an iron 
striker, and some pieces of sola, the Indian cork- 
plant In a moment the flint gave out a spark 
of fire, which fell into the sola, the sulphur match 
was apphed , and an earthen lamp, contoming a small 
quanta^ of mustard oil and a cotton wick, was ht 
Let us take a hasty glance, by the dim hght of 
the lamp, at Rup&’s mother and her hut On the 
floor of the hut, surrounded on edl sides by mud 
walls and o^i -topped by a straw thatch, lay a coarse 
mat of palmyra-leaves, which served as a bed for the 
mother and the daughter In the four corners were 
some hafiiis (earthen pots) which oontauied all then 
stores, oonsistmg ohi^y of noe, a few vegetables, 
and some culinary condiments hke turmeric, salt, 
mustard od and the hke There was no furniture 
Rupa's mother, who was of the bagd% caste, appeared 
to be a woman of between forty and fifty years of 
age, of rather below the average height of Beugab 
women, and h^ a slender figure, — indeed, her 
hmbs seemed tb be as thin and shrivelled as the 
dry stalks of the lotos For some reason or other 
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she had very few teeth m her head, and those few 
at a great distance from one another , m consequence 
of which she spoke like a woman eighty years old 
We have nsed the oircnmlocntory phrase, Eupfii’s 
mother, instead of mentioning her own iiaDiSj hut 
the fact IB, we never heard her name mentioned by 
anybody in the village , and though we have made 
laborious mqumes mto the matter, our exertions 
have proved fruitless, — every one msistmg on calling 
her Eupa’s mother Eup& herself appeared to be a 
young woman about twenty years old, and the fact 
that she had not on her wnst the usual iron circlet, 
nor the venmhon paint on the top of her forehead, 
where the hair was parted, showed that she was a 
widow 

EupA's mother had no great preparations to make 
for acoompanymg MAuik She had no bundles to 
make up of her dothes, for she usually earned about 
With her on her person the whole of her wardrobe, 
which consisted of one long 8&n and one short one, 
the latter of which she put on every day after 
bathing, while the former one was b^ng sunned, 
and both of which she nsed to whiten once a month 
by steeping them m a solution of asheS and cotes' 
WMie— the cheap soap of the peasantry of Bengal 
She uncovered one of the ha^4^, took out some 
drugs, put out the light, and ordered Enp& to look 
the door and follow h^er But as Enp& was pnttmg 
the padlock on the door, a lizard, which was restmg 
On the eaves of the thatch, chirped. The iiki tik, 
hkj of the lizard is always regarded as a bad onxen 
by all daases pf the people of Beng^, so the jonmey 
was delayed. Tht dpor was re-opon^d, the lamp 
was, agam ht, and they Sat foi^ half saci, houir jn 
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pensive meditation, though M&nik vented no httle 
wrath againsl the audacious reptile At last, how 
ever, they set out They went the same way through 
which M^nik had come, went nearly to the middle 
of th% viUagm, and entered a house By this tune 
the stars had disappeared from the heavens, except* 
mg the kingly Buhra (or regent of the planet Venus), 
which was shmmg above the eastern hoiizon, and 
proclaimmg to an awakening world the cheerful 
approach of day 

As I already perceive people passmg m the 
street, smoking as they are walkmg on, and cough- 
ing over their hookahs, I do not mtend going mto 
the house mto which Mfinik and the two women 
have ]ust entered, hut purpose takmg a stroll through 
the village, and trust my reader vnll give me the 
pleasure of his company 



CHAPTER m 

BKXTCHBS A. vniLAGtl IN BDHaAIi. 

Bwoet) Aabtim I lorehest village of the plain, 

Where healtih and plenty cheer’d the labouring ewatn 

Tht Deserted VilUtg* 

KLsoEASPns, or the Ghildeii City, la a oonsiderabl© 
village m Pargani S^&bdd, m the diatriot of Vard- 
hamina, and lies abont six nulee to the north-east 
of the town of that name It has a population of 
abont fifteen hundred souls, belonging to most of 
the thirty-Bix oaates into which the Hmdus of Bengal 
are generally divided, though the predommatmg oaste 
in the village was the eadgopa, or the agnoultural 
class Why the village has obtained the name of the 
“golden city,” I have not been able eocaptly to 
ascertain, some of the oldest inhabitan^ia mamtam 
that it has been so called on account of the wealth 
accumulated, and comforts enjoyed by the peasantry 
m general j while others are of the opinion that the 
YiU^e has been called “ golden,” on account of the 
resi&nce m it of some noh famihes of the $uvama- 
vamka* (hterally, traders m gold), usually called 
the banker oaste However this may be, B^ohanptir 
ifi a large and prosperous village There is a con> 
Siderable Br&hmana population, the great majonty 
of whom ere of the $rotnya order, o^W oaUed radklf 
bum the fact of their hving m the nam© hy 
whifth the country lying on the westenji sade pf the 
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BMgiratlii nrer is nsnally designated The kayag- 
iJuu, or the wnter caste, are oomparativdy few in 
number Ugra-kshabnyas, or Agwrta, as they are 
called m common parlance, who are all engaged m 
agncultoral jinrsuits, though less numerous than the 
Bodgopas, are an influential class m the village, 
while there is the usual complement of the medical 
caste, of blacksmiths, barbers, weavers, spice sellers, 
oilmen, bdgcUa, doma, hddu, and the rest Strange 
to say, there is har^y a single Muhammadan family 
m the village — ^the votaries of that faith bemg less 
numerous m western than m eastern Bengal 

K^ohanpur, like most villages m Bengal, has 
four divisions agreeably to the four cardmal pomts 
of the compass — the northern, the southern, the 
eastern, and the western The village hes north and 
Bonth, and the northern and southern divisions are 
much larger than the eastern and western A large 
street runs north and south, straight as the crow 
flies, on which abut smaller streets and lanes from 
the eastern and western divisions The bulk of the 
houses ore .mud cottages thatched with the straw 
of paddy, though there is a considerable number of 
bnck houses, owned, for the most part, by the kayaa 
thoB and t^ banker caste The principal street, 
of which I have spoken, is Imed on both sides by 
ranges of houses, either of bnck or of mud, each 
having a compound. With at least a tree or two, 
such as the plum, mango, guava, lime, or papaya, 
and the mvanable plantain Outside the village, 
the mam street iS extended nearly a quarter of 
a at eaaS. end, with rows on either side 

of the magnificent asvathap the Fum rehgwsa of 
botanists In the centre of the viUage are ,fcwo 
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temples of SiTa, facing each other, pne of them 
has a large colonnade, or rather polystyle, as there 
are no leas than four rows of columns , and the 
mtorv'emng space between the two temples is pj^uited 
with the (uvatha There are other temples of Siva 
m other parts of the village, but there is nothing 
about them worthy of remark In the central part 
of each of the foui divisions of the village there is 
a vaJada tree {Mtmusops Elengi), the foot of which 
is built round with sohd masonry, raised three or 
four feet above the ground, m the form of a mrole, 
m the centre of which stands the graceful trunk 
As the diameter of this circle is seldom less than 
twelve feet, a good number of people can easily 
sit on it, and yon meet there, of an afternoon, 
the gentry of the village, squatting on mats or 
carpets, engaged m discnsBmg village pohtics, or 
in playmg at cards, dice, or the royal game of 
chess 

There are not more than half-a-dozen shops m 
the village, m these are sold nee, salt, mustard, 
oil, tobacco, and other neorasanes of Sengah life 
The villagers, however, are supphed with vegetables, 
clothes, cutlery, spices, and a thousand knick-knacks, 
twice a-Week, from a hM, or fan, which is held on 
Tuesdays and Baturdays, on a plain On the south- 
western Bide 

To a person coming towards the village, from 
whatever ppmt of the compass, EAnohanpur presents 
a most stnkmg view In addition to the usual topes 
of mangoes and dumps of bamboo, which skirt most 
yiliages m the country, our village is nearly en- 
oirded with S6me of the finest and, fiioat picturesque 
tanks m a distnot which is noted for its fiipe tod 
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picturesque jjBuliuB These tanks, often covering forty 
or fifty acres of land, are surrounded by lofty em- 
bankments On these embankments wave hundieds 
of tlje stately tala (Borasaus flabelhformisj, which 
look from » distance hke so many gigantic waiders 
posted as sentmels on the high battlements of some 
fortified castle Two of these tanks are worthy of 
description On the south-east skirt of the village 
hes the hvmaagcera, or sea of ice, so called from 
the excessive coldness of its water It has, hke 
most tanks, two bathmg ghats, one for men and 
the other for women, at a good distance from each 
other The steps of the landing place are made of 
marble At the head of the ghat, on either side, 
is a sacred tulas% plant (Oagrmm sanctmm), placed 
on a high pedestal of masonry, a httle higher up 
stand on two sides two srvphal trees fJUgle Ma/r 
meloe), and m front of the gh&t is a temple con 
taming a statue of Ohaitonya, of the sise of life 
The other tank is called Kruhnasagara, or the 
black sea, from the fact of its water appearmg 
black from *a distance , mdeed, the people say that 
its water is as black as the eye of a crow The ghats 
of this great reservoir are not so grand as those 
of the hms&ga^a, bat it is said to be the deepest 
fift.nV m the village, mdeed, some people believe 
that it has subterranean communication with jpatala, 
or the i-nf arnal regions It is also beheved that m 
the bottom of the tank there are jars of untold 
treasnr^, m the shape of gold mohvrs, m custody 
of a demon of Tahsha species The Imshna- 
sd^ara is therefore looked upon tnth mystenons awe 
The oldest mhSbitant does not remembecr its havmg 
been dramed of its fish, th » drag-net havmg been 
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invanably oat on saoh occasions m the middle of 
the tanlr Scarcely any one bathes m it, though 
scores of women may be seen every morning and 
evenmg drawmg water from it for drmkmg As 
the has never been deansed sinc^ it was ex- 
cavated, it IS filled with aqnatio plants of a hundred 
species, yet its water is beautifully transparent, and 
unquestionably wholesome The other tanks of the 
viU^e, though not so large, oontam equally good 
water, and them embankments are all covered, more 
or less thickly, with the heaven-pomtmg tala, with 
its long trunk and its leafy crown, while below 
the embankments, on all sides, are groves of the 
mango, the tamarmd, and the Kathhel (Feroma 
el^hanUmJ 

The reader must not suppose that this display 
of the glones of the vegetable creation is co nfin ed 
to the outskirtB of Hie village Inside the village, 
around the homesteads of the people, are to be found 
innumerable dumps of the bamboo, and trees of 
every description , while there are not a few 
gardens m which fruit trees are carefyUy tended. 
In thrae orchards a cocoa-nut tree may be occa- 
sionally seen, but that tree does not t^e kmdly 
to the soil of Pacgand Sdi&b&d At EAndhanpur 
there are three ounositieB of the vegetable kin gdom. 
One 18 a row of two dozen paUsa trees fButea 
frondosaj m Hie southern division of the ■t nllag g. 
When these are in flower, they present a most 
imposing spectade The whole of every tree, 
branohesj trunk and aU, becomes covered With 
gorgeous filowersi and to a speo^ato^ looking at 
them from a distance, it is a trtily enoTunit mg visioii* 
Th^ second onnoBdgris a gigantic Vckhulc^ tree, which 
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has a leafy cjrcnmferenoe of several hundred feet, and 
which affords shelter every night to thousands of birds 
The Vahula tree is a great favourite of the people 
of B^gal , it is one of the most graceful of all trees , 
It has a sroall dower of dehcate sweetness, and its 
head, naturally large, is so smooth and rounded in 
shape that a foreigner would suppose that the 
pranmg-knifa had been used But the remarkable 
feature of this particular VaTcula tree is its sise 
I have not seen its equal in the whole district of 
Vardhamdna The third oonoaity of the /egetable 
kingdom at g4nohanpur is a magnidcont vata tree 
Pheus l7hd%ca) which grows near the hat to the 
sonth-west of the village , it coveis many acres of 
ground, it has sent forth hundreds of branches 
downwards, which have taken root in the sod, and 
becKime separate trees It affords not only shelter 
to thousands of the feathery race at mght, bnt 
grateful shade at noon to scores of peasant boys 
tendmg their cows in the adjacent meadows 
Milton must have had one of these trees in his 
raind^B eye •when he sang of the big tree which 

In Malabar or Deooan spreada her arms 
Branohmg so broad and Iqng that in the ground 
The bended twigs te^e root and daughters grow 
About the mother tree a pdlar d shade 
High over arch'd and echoing walks between 
'There oft the Indian herdsman shnnmng heat 
Shelters in oool, and tends his pastanug herds 
At loop holes out through tbiokest shade 

Sir Henry Maine, m his mgemons and thoughtful 
work entitled “yilhge Communities in the East and 
West,” adoptmg the language of the Tentomo town- 
iahip, speaks off three parts of an Indian vdlago • — 
firi^ the village itself or the duster of homesteads 
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inliabited by thfi members of the , corammuty $ 
aeoondhf, the “ arable mark ” or lands under 
onltivotion srurounding the village, and tlmdly, the 
" common mark,'*^ or waste lands for pasturage 
Of the first we have already spoken "The second, 
or the arable mark, of K&nohanpnr consists of some 
thousands of hghas of land, enoompassmg the village, 
and forming a carole of cnltivation the radins of 
which IS about half a mile Paddy of various kinds 
IS the staple produce of the bulk of the land, though 
there are not wanting different species of pulse, 
rye, barley, cotton, tobacco, hemp, flax, and sugar- 
cane As almost every mch of the land around the 
village was under cultivation, there was no “ common 
mark'’ or waste connected with it Nor were waste 
lands needed for pasturage, as there was not a 
smgle fiook of she^ in tj^ village, and the oows 
and bullocks, of whioh there was a large utunher, 
grazed on the verdant spots on the roadside, on the 
dopmg Bides of tanks with high embankments, on 
the green balks separatmg one field from another, 
on the grass covered areas of mango* topes and 
tamannd groves, and on those patches of untilled 
land situated near pools of water which ever and 
anon reheve the eye amid the infimte expanse dfr 
never ending paddy 


CHAPTER IV 

nEsonifflss i borai- namn , A^D ushbes opk hbro roro 

THB 'WOULD 

Yonng oima, wiUi earl/ toroe in oopsoa bow 
Bit for tie Bgrura of the orootod plonijh i 
Of eifeht foot long a faatoned beam prepare— 

On either Bide the head, pnidnee an ear , 

And sink a gooket for the ahinmg share 

Otorgios 

It was midday The cruel sun, like a huge furnace, 
w&B sending forth hot flames all around There was 
baldly any breeze, the broad leayea of the tall 
palmyra hung quite motionless , the cowb ■were resting 
m the shade of trees, and weie chewing the cud, 
and the birds •were enjoying their mid day siesta 
At such a tune, when all Nature seemed to be in a 
state of collapse, a sohtaiy hnsbandman woe seen 
ploughing a "field on the eastern side of the Tillage 
of Kanchanpur In the prenous evening there had 
been a shower, accompanied with a thunderstorm, 
and Mftmk Samauta was takmg advantage of that 
oiroumstanoe, to prepare the soil for the early crop 
of Aus dMm, so-called from the fact of that sort of 
paddy npenmg in less time than is taken hy the 
Arntm, or the winter paddy ^s some of our readers 
may not have seen a Bengal plough, it is as well 
to describe it here , and we do not tlnnk the object 
IS too low to be desonbed, especially when we 
remombor iihat ft exercised m antiquity the genius 
of two such poets as Hesiod and Virgil The Galcntta 

(1 
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ooolvney, who glonea m the Mahratta Ditch, despises 
the scenery of the conntry, and plumes himself upon 
the fact of his having nevei seen in his life the 
nce-plant, may well be addressed in the language 
of the poet of the “Seasons'’ — 

Nor ye who live 

In Inrury and ease m pomp and pnde, 

Think these last themes nnworthy ot your ear i 
Snob themes as these the rnral Mato snug 
To wide imperial Eome, m the full height 
Of elegance and taste, by Greece refined 
In ancient tunes the sacred plough employed 
The kmgs and awful fathers of mankind 
And some with whom compared your insect tribes 
Are but the bemgs of a summer s day. 

Have hdd the sme of empire mled the storm 
Of mighty war , then with viotonoas hand, 

Pisdauung little dehoacaeB, seised 
Theplonf^ and, greatly mdependent soomed 
AH the Vile stores corruption can bestow 

What, then, is a, Bengal plough? The Bengal 
plough IS very much the same aa the Greek and 
the Eoman. one, though it has not the mechamcal 
adjustments of its Bnghsh namesake Bor the ilex 
oak of the Theban bard, and the « elm of the 
Mantuan, the Bengali hosbandman substitutes the 
h&bul, or rather bahla, as the VardhamAna peasant 
csjls it — the Aeaaia Arabioa of botanists The 
Wooden ootdter is shod with iron, which serves the 
purpose of the “shining share” The plough-tail, 
which IS mohned to the plough share at an acute 
angle, is famished with a short handle, by means 
of which the peasant guides the share and presses 
It into the earth At the meeting point of the 
share and tail is a hole, throngH which passes a 
beAm, to the end of w^eh is attached the yoke 
WJiein the machine is set a-gomg, it is kept tight 
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by ropes attaching the yoke to the ploagli taiL 
With Buoh a plough Mamk is tilling the ground. 
But he IS not making much head Look at him 
Floo^ of perspiration are pouiing in copious streams 
down his £|jvarthy cheeks os he holds the plough 
by both hiB hands and scolds the bullocks at the 
top of his voice The buUooks do not apparently 
like the idea of woikiug Every now and then 
they stand stook-stiU Mauik catches the tails 
of the oxen, twists them with all his might, and 
abuses the poor anunalB os if thoy woie pickpockets 
“You sil4” (wife’s bi other), “why don’t you 
move? Don’t you see it is gettmg late? Do you 
want a bambooing on your forehead, you brother- 
m law of a brute ? “ Seeing that threats prove 
unavailing, he has recourse to flattery, and addresses 
the team thus — “ Gret on, my treasure, my father, 
my child, got on a httlo further, and the whole 
wjl be over” But m vam The jaded, thirsty, 
hungry brutes, who had been tuggmg at t^ 
plough since early dawn, lefnse to stir Not far 
from this scene of alternate scoldmg and coaxing 
were observed two men under the shade of an 
asvatlia tree situated near a pool of water One of 
them was lymg down on the grass, and the other, 
who seemed to he the older of the two, had his 
hookah m his hand 

I(et no one grudge the Bengal rSiyat his hookah 
it IS his only solace amid his dremy toil The 
English peasant has his beer and his spirits to 
reiresh and cheer him up, but the Bengal husband- 
man dnnks ueifker Shonld the Legislature oe so 
inconsiderate es to tax tobacco, the poor peasant 
Will hB depnved of half his plessnres, and life to 
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Tnin TvxU be an insupportable burden jNo r&iyat m 
Bengal ever goes to bis field without the hookah m his 
hand and a quantity of tobacco wrapped up W a 
fold of hiB dhutt , and as luoif er matches are unkpown 
to him, he keeps fire m a rope of straw made for the 
purpose We may remark, for the benefit of the 
foreign reader, that the Bengal rHiyat never chews 
tobacco he mvanably smokes it He either raises 
the refreshing leaf in his own field, or buys it in a 
dry state in the village shop He cuts each leaf 
mto small pieces, pours mto the mass a quantity of 
treacle and a httle water, kneads it as the bakei 
kneads his dough, and thus reduces it to a pulpy 
substance It is then fit to be smoked The 
maohmery he uses for pmoking is altogether of a 
pnmitire dharacter A hollow tube is inserted mto 
a coooa*nat sbell through the opening at the top , a 
small hole is bored between the two eyes of the 
shell the shell id more than half filled with water, 
a small earthen bowl called hilh,, filled with the pre 
pared tobacco and fire, is put on the top of the hollow 
tube, to the hole between the eyes of the ooooa-nnt 
IS applied the mouth, which thus draws in the smoke 
throqgh the tube, makmg that gurgling noise of the 
water mside tbe shell — hhtoor, bhroor, hhroor — which 
^0 the overworked rAiyat is more refreshing than 
he music of the ttm^ird pr the vma The whole 
smoking apparatus, wbioh may last for years, need 
not coat more than a penny, and to a peasant who 
smokes hard half a fiirtWg’d worth of tobacco is suf< 
fiment for twenty-four hours And w^at infinite com- 
fort and solace does this simple and inerq>ens!rre 
inatrumefit afEord to iiie hupbandmair I It dries ttp 
the ewpat of his hrow^ pours vigour mto hia muholes, 
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ttikea awaytAom him ah sense of languor, restores 
lusiie to his sunhen eyes, reoituts his fading ener 
gies, and alleviates the pains of his toilsome life 
“ WJiat a glorious oreafcuie,” said the Homer of En- 
glish novelists, '‘'vras he who fiist diswvered the use 
of tobacco 1 The mdushioua retires from busmoss, 
the voluptuous from pleasme, the lover from a oiuel 
mistress, the husband jTom a ouiood wife, and 1 
from all the woild to my pipe'^ Let Government 
impose any tax it likes — ^income tax, license tax, sue 
cession tax, salt tax, feast tax, oi fast tax, but let 
it have a care that it does not tax that preciona 
weed, which is the Bengal raiyat^s balm of Gilead — 
his only solace amid the piivations of his wietched 
life 

But to return when the older of the two men, 
Bitting and smolang under the tiee, saw in what 
a plight Manik and his bullocks were, he bawled 
out, " Ho, Manik I you had better loosen the oxen, 
they are tired, and you yourself come and rest here ” 
The moment the bullocks were loosened from the 
plough, thSy rushed towards the pool, and putting 
their fore feet into the water, took a long draught, 
Af^Tulr himself, with the plough on his shouldem 
came to the tree, and began smoking with hut 
compamonB The eldest of the party Said to the 
other two, " Brothers, let us ah bathe and get ready 
for hh&t (boiled nee), as Milati must soon be here " 
MAmlf replied, “Very well, Gaydrom,” addreasmg 
the youngest of the three, “yon had better mb 
your body with, oil ” Gay drdm replied, “Let br''ther 
Badan b^m.” 

X need Bcefoely teU the reader that these throe 
^rsons were brothers The eldest, Badan, who> ntta 
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abont thuty years old, was tbe head ofrthe family 
Manfk, the second bi other, was about twenty five 
years of age, and the third, Gay4rdm, about twenty 
Gay4r4m had ohai^e of the cows which (were 
grazing, and the two elder brothers*’ had come 
to work with the plough They had no other 
clothing thfL-n a simple dhuh, about four yards long 
and a yard bi-oad, wrapped round their waists, and 
desoendmg a little below the knees The rest of 
the body was qmte bare, they had nothmg on their 
heads, and as for shoes, they had never used any 
smce the day of their birl^ The poet Hesiod 
advises the Soeotian peasant to sow naked, to 
plough naked, and to reap naked, but this ex- 
hortation of the Theban bard hardly applies to 
the Bengal rthyat, as he is always m a state of 
semi-nudity Each of the three brothers, however, 
had a spare piece of doth called gamehha, or 
bathmg towel, about three cubits long and a cubit 
and a half broad The gamehha is mdispensable 
to every Hmdu peasant of Bengal, as he bathes 
every ^y m the year But besides Its use in 
bathmg, it serves a vanety of purposes It acts 
as a wrapper for the head, to protect it from 
the sun , sometimes it serves the purpose of 
a ehddar, or sheet, when it is placed on the 
shoulder , sometimes it does duty for a belt round 
the waist, and it is always handy for tying up 
anything m it, as the Bengal peasant has no 
pockets 

Badan was of the average height of a Bengali, 
gtrong-brdlt, had a rather high forehead, and large, 
bright eyes, and his body, especially Bis chest, was 
tluok*y covered with ham Qay4r4m resenlibled Badan 
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m features, tjjough they had not become so hard 
through toil 

Miiiuk was quite different from the other two, 
and nq one that did not know him could ever suppose 
from his look* that he was the brother of Jdadaii and 
Gay4ram Hia complcviou was much darker than 
that of the other two, it was deep ebony, or rather, 
glossy Day and Mai tin , indeed, he had the darkest 
complexion of anyone m the village, and it was in 
consequence of this circumatance, that, although his 
name was Miimk, or the jewel, he was universally called 
Ktllaminik, or the Black Jewel He was taller than 
the average run of his countrymen, being upwards 
of SIX feet high , he had a large head ot haur which 
was not paited, which never had come m contact with 
a comb, and which stood erect like the bristlts of a 
porcupine, his mouth was wider than that ot most 
men, and, when open, discovered two rows of ivoi’y 
white teeth, so big m size that his friends compared 
them to the hoe with which he was so famibar as an 
implement of husbandry His arms were c£ such 
length that ^hen he stood bolt upright the tips of 
his fingers reached his knee joints On each shoidder 
there was a hump, not unhke that of a Biwhmuu bull, 
an aggregation of flesh generally owned by Palki 
bearers and other persons accustomed to carry heavy 
loads on their shoulders His feet were not straight, 
but took the shape of an arc of a circle The toe\ 
which closely stuck to one another, were all bent 
towards the big toe, and he could never move two 
pacffl, hut some, of his toes cracked and gave out a 
peculiar kmd of music It may be easily conceived 
tiiat a gigantic figure, upwards of sij: feet m height, 
of ebony complexion, wide-mouthed, hoe-toothed. 
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high-ahonldered, long-armed, and splf^ footed, was 
not "a thing of heanty," and therefore not “a ]oy 
for ever He was an object of terror to all the 
children of the village, who, when fractionB|, nsed 
invariably to be quiet when they w«re told that 
KalamAnik was coming Nor had the maidens of the 
village better regard foi him Badan was ansions 
that Kalatn&nik should enjoy connubial febcity but 
though he easily succeeded in getting a wife for Ins 
youngest brother Gayardm, no parents in wide Kan- 
chanpur, or in any village twenty miles around, could 
be persuaded to bestow the hand of their daughter 
on the Black Jewel K61am&nik was more simple 
than most of hia class — indeed, it was generally 
asserted that he was somewhat silly , but this mental 
defect was amply compensated by his great physical 
strength and courage He was the swiftest rupner, 
the fastest sw'inmer, and the best wrestler in the 
vdlage, he could stop a huge Braimiiu bull, when 
running m fury, by oatohmg hold of its horns, he 
could carry on his head a whole stack of paddy 
sheaves, and m every village fray he always stood 
in the foie frpnt, and mampnlated his club with the 
atrength, of Hercules and the unerring precision of 
Tama himself Such was the Black Jewel of the, 
Holden City, the tincle of our hero 

After the short conversation given above, Badan 
took hold of a bamboo phial which was lying on the 
grbnnd, poured from it on the pahn of hia hand a 
quantity of mustard oil, and besmeared With it eveiy 
pert of his body, the hair not eocoepl^, not forgetting 
at the stupe time to push a little of Ihe oil into th^ 
nostrils and the eats K^laminik* and Qaydr&m 
foUoppad suit They then bathed m the adjoining 
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pool KalamAmk enjoyed a swun He plunged head- 
long into the wtttei — ■ 

His ebon tresses and his ttoartliy cheek 
Instant emerge and thongh the obedient srave 
At each thoit fareathmg by his hp lopellcd 
With arms and legs occoroing well, he makes 
As humour loads an easy windmg path 

Having well wrung the water from the gaTnehhd, they 
wrapped it round their loine, and washing their dhutis 
in the pool, spiead them on tlie gross for sunning 
They then sat down under the tiee and began chew- 
ing a small quantity of rice which, tied in an extra 
gamehhd, had been soaked m watei The chewing 
over, they went to the pool for a dnnk, and as they 
had no vessel with them, they extemporised one by 
joming together the pahns of botdi hands m the shape 
of a onp — a pimntive and inexpensive mode of drink- 
ing tuuversally resorted to by the Bengal peasantry 
when no vessel is at hand 

Thus refreshed, Badan and KAlam&mk went to 
their plough, while Gay4rim sat watching the cows 
After the lajfee of an hour or two, a little girl was 
seen approachmg the tree under which 
was sittmg, with a small bundle m her hand. On 
seeing her, Badan and EAlorniinik loosened the 
bullocks, and jomed the party under the tree 

Badan said, “Well, M^Llati, so you have brought 
hluit All right at home?” 

The httle girl repbed, “ Ym, Bahd, (Papa) , a 
hhoka (male ohild) has coma into the house” 

The three sunpltaneonsly exolajmed, 

“A hhoka I sraodi when was it bom?” 

“At noon,” was the reply 

After replying to a few more enquines, Mfilati 
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opeaed her bundle and brought ouA the dinner, 
which oonsisted of a large quantity of boiled noe, 
and some vegetables cooked with fish The dinner 
servico consisted of three pieces of plant»m-leaf 
and a brass ghah (a small drinking •vessel) The 
httle girl dealt out the dmner, and her father (for 
she was Badan's danghter) and uncles did full 
justice to it It IB superfluous to say that they ate 
with their fingeis, they drank from the same ghah, 
which was replenished every now and then from the 
pool, though ra the act of dnnking their hpa did 
not touch the vessel After they had gargled then- 
months and washed their hands, they agam began 
to smoke They then resolved, on account of the 
joyful news they had heard, to discontmue the 
labours of the day, and go home, Gayiram, how- 
ever, stayed hohmd, as the cows opuld not well be 
brought botne before sunset 




CHAPTER V 

PHOTOGRArira a R/iYAT's CO'CTAGE, AMD THOSF WHO IIVB 

m rr 

Behold tlio cot I wliere thnvee hh {ndnetnons mrmn, 

Sonrua of Iuh prido hit pleagnre and hie gain 

The Ptmsh Itegviter 

Wkbn Eilamfauk witli the plough on his shouldors, 
and Badan in charge of the yoke of oxen, reached 
home, they found the yard of their house crowded 
with a number of women, who had come to con 
gratulate the family on the birth of the new born 
babe One old BiAhmani (a Brahman woman), said 
to the happy fathei — "Well, Badan, the gods have 
given you a male child, mav he live for ever" 
Another old woman said — "It la a fine child, 
the gods give him long life, may he always find 
plenty to eat dind to put on, may his gniuary be 
ever full " Badon's mother could hardly speak 
to him, for her heart was overflowmg with 3oy 
Bnp&’s mother — ^for she was the village midwife — 
was m all hei glory Fiom the door of the lying m 
room, mto which no one, not even the father of 
the newly-hom child, might enter — ^for it is regarded 
as ceremonially unclean — she was every now and 
then showing the baby with evident pride and satis- 
&ction, as ^ the new comer were her own son or 
grandson While the yotmg hosseys and the old 
goi^BipS (ure poorm^ forth congratulations, let us, my 
gentle reader, take a look at Badan’s cottage 
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You enter Badon^s houfi© with ypnr face to the 
east, through a small dooi of mango wood on the 
street, and you go at once to the utlia/n, or open 
yard, which is mdispensable to the house every 
peasant in the countiy On the west side of the 
yard, on the same hue with the gate of which I have 
spoken, stands the baja gha/r, oi the big hut This 
IS the biggest, the neatest, and the most elaborately 
finished of all Badan’s huts Its walla, which are 
of mud, are of great thickness, the thatch, which 
IS of the straw of paddy, is more than a cubit 
deep , the bamboo fiame work, on which the thatch 
IS laid, 13 well compacted together — every interstice 
being filled with the long and slender reed called 
sard {i^acchanm ewra) altenating with another reed 
of red oolonr , the middle beam, which supports the 
thbtoh, though it is neither of the costly teak or t&l, 
18 made of the pith of the palmyra, and the floor 
IS raised at least five feet from the ground The hnt 
IS about sirteen cubits long and twelve onbits broad, 
inolndmg the verandah, which faces the yard, and 
which IS supported by props of palmyra It is 
divided into two compartments of unequal size, the 
bigger one being Badan’e sleeping room, and the 
smaller one being the store-room of the family, o«n- 
taimng a nnmber of han4i8, or earthen vessels, filled 
with provisions The verandah is the parlour or the 
drawmg room of the fomily There friends and 
aequamtances sit on ipats In Badan’s sleeping room 
are kept the brass vessels of the house and other valu- 
ables There is no hhdi or beds^pad m it, for Badan 
sleeps on the mud floor, a mat aud a quilt stnSed 
wjtb cotton interposmg betifeen hih body and mother 
earth 'iTheie is not much light m the tbom, for the 



there is but one small window high np on the wall 
towards the street I need scarcely add that there 
IB no fnymtiire in the room — ^no table, no chans, no 
stools, no almniah, no wardrobe, no benches, there 
ifl only in one corner a sobtaiy wooden box In one 
Bide of the room two whole bamboos aie stuck into 
the walls on which clothes aie hung, and on which 
the bedding is pnt np in the day Such is the 
bar a ghwt, or the big hut 

On the south side of the yard, and at right angles 
to the big hut, is a smaller hut of fai inferior con 
Btruction, which servos a variety of pnrpoaos, and 
which IB used by the women of the family when in 
an interesting condition When not requir^ for that 
purpose it 18 used as a Iniuber-room, or rather aa a 
tool-room, for keeping the implements of husbandry 
On the piesent occasion it was occupied by Badan's 
wife and EupA's mother In the verandah of this little 
hut is placed the dJumlei, or the nce-husking pedal 
From this mronmstanoe the little hut is called dhon- 
Tiiiala (pedal-hduse), or more familiarly dhenshal 
In the south-east comer of the yard, and at right 
angles to the dkenkieala, is another hut of some- 
what better construction, inside which Gayar&n 
sleeps, and the verandah of which serves the pur 
pose of a kitchen From this latter circumst^oe 
it 18 called paJaald (cooking-house), but Badan and 
hia family always called it by the more familiar 
name of raimdgliar The only othei hut on the 
premises is the caw-house, cs^ed gomla, or more 
femiharly go£l It is situated to the north of the 
yard, nearly parallel to the big hut, only the cow 
hpnae is much longer than all the other hutf 
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Several large earthen tuba, oalle^ nand0, which 
serve the purposee of troughs, are put on the floor, 
half huned in small mounds of earth, near which 
are stuck m the ground tether-posts of bai^boo In 
one comer is a sort of fire-place, where every night 
a fire, or i-ather smoke, of cow dung cakes is mode, 
chi^y for the purpose of saving the bovine inmates 
from the hite of mosquitos and fleas 

The eastern side of the premises opens on a 
tank whioh snpphes the family of Badan, as it does 
other families in the neighbourhood, with water, 
not, mdeed, for dnnkmg, hut for every other pur- 
pose, the dnnkmg water being ohtamed from one,, 
of those hig tanks of which I have spoken in the 
preceding chapter, and which are situated on the 
outskirts of the village On the edge of this tank 
are a few trees belonging to Badan There is a 
tall palmyra tree near the ghit, or landing-place, 
surround^ by a bush, which prevents the women, 
when they go to the water’s edge, from bemg seen 
There is a jam tree fEugmwt jambolanaJ not far 
from it, and at no great distance <is a date tree, 
which 18 so situated that its fnut, when it drops, 
falls mto the water 

About the middle of the uthan, or yard, jJiid 
near the cow-house, is the granary of paddy, oaUed 
gold in other parts of the coontry, but m the 
VardhamAna district mvanahly called iiuardx It is 
cyhndnoal m shape, made entirely of ropes of twisted 
straw, with a circular i^toh on the top It contains 
a quantity of paddy sufficient for the oonsomption of 
the family from one harvest to anether ISTot Set 
from the granary is the palm, or straw stack, which 
iS an immense pile of paddy-straw kept in the 
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open oar, to aerve as fodder for cows and oxen 
for a whole year Behind the kitchen, and near the 
tank, IS the sfulcudn, or the dust heap of the family, 
which IS a large hole, not veiy deep, into which the 
sweepings of }(ho yard, the ashes of the kitchen, the 
refuse of the cow house, and all sorts of vegetable 
matter, are thrown This dust heap, though some* 
what hurtful in a sanitary point of view, is essentially 
neoessary to our rdiyat, as it supplies him with manure 
for his fields 

In other respects, our Mofussil villages are better 
supplied m regard to samtary anangements than 
Europeans might suspect Their gieat sanitary 
ofl^era are the wild village pigs, who easily, instan 
taneonsly, and mexpenaively lemove all obnoxious 
matter ^m the neighbourhood 

We may remark that the huts which we have 
desonbod were originally built by one of Badou's 
ancestors, that the thatching was shghtly repaired 
every year, and replaced every five or six years , that 
Badan paid nothmg for their use, as they were his 
own property# and that the only sum he paid to 
the zommdkr for his homestead was one mp6e, or two 
shillings, a year as ground rent 

As we have said so mnch of the dwelhng place 
of our peasant family, we must say something here 
of its inmates With Badan, Kalamdnik, and 
Gay&rdm, onr readers have already formed acqnamt- 
anoe It is neoessary, however, to give the full names 
of the three brothers They were as follows Badan 
Ohandra S^anta, MAnik Chandra Simanta, and 
Gaykram Sdmanta* They were not of the sadgopa 
caste, as most of .the peasants of KAnchanpur were, 
but of the ugta Icshatnya or agun caste — a class 
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of mea abotmdmg obiefly in the ViydhamAna di8- 
tnot, and noted for their conragej personal strength, 
and independence The other members of the 
family were Badan's mother, Alanga , hia wife, 
Snndan, his danghter, M41ati, and ^y&rim’s wife, 
iS-dnn Alanga, foity six years old, was the ghkim 
or mistress of the household Her son Badan paid 
her boundless respect, and always agi*eed to every 
domestic arrangement she made Nor were her 
other sons and her daughters-m law less obedient to 
her Badan's wife, Sundan, might be expected, 
according to English notions, as the wife of the 
head of the family, to feel aggneved at her being 
deprived of her nghtfnl anthonty as the mistress of 
the house But such a notion is never entertained 
by a Bengah wife while her mother-m-law is hvmg 
And the idea never occurred to Sundan She 
deemed it her duty, and esteemed it a privilege, to 
be under the guardianship of her husband’s mother 
She was thaokfal that all domestio affairs were 
under the management of one so much older, wiser, 
and more expenenced than she As the eldest 
daughter*m-law in the house, Sundan was the cook 
of the family, in which work she was assisted, by 
Glay4i4m’B 't^e, JLdun Now that Sundan wps 
oonffned, the work of the kitdien devolved ohiefly 
on Sedan’s mother, Alanga, as AduTi was too 
young to be whoDy trusted with that important de- 
partment 

Unlike Snndari, Adun was somewhat peevish 
and oftep. showed temper, espej^ially when, as ob 
the present occasion, she had a great deal to do 
$ha was naturally of an imperious disposition, and 
Idttesteliaa hated the idw of playing secondr-^ rather 
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tkird — ^fiddle jn the family Amidst the general 
harmony which prevailed in Badan^s house, she 
was the only cause of discord With Badan and 
K^llam^nik she, of course, never exchanged a single 
word in her ^e, for it is reckoned a piece of the 
greatest indecency on the part of a woman even to 
look at the face of her husband’s elder brothers, 
though with his younger brothers she is permitted 
to be quite familiar Adun had therefore not only 
not spoken to Badan and Kalam&nik, but they had 
never seen her face, she bemg always completely 
veiled when going about m the house in their pre- 
sence She often gave cross answers to her mother- 
in law, for which she got ourtam lectures from her 
hnaband at mght — ^mdeed, now and then something 
more substantial than lectures, namely, a slap or a cuff, 
in oonsequenoe of which the whole of the following 
day she gave sullen looks and peevish answers 
Mdbti, Badan’s daughter, was a girl of about 
seven years of age Though her complexion was 
by no means fair, her features were far from dis- 
agreeable She had the gentleness of her mothers 
disposition, ond though as the first, and for a long 
tune the only child m the honso, she was made too 
much of, her head nevei got turned. She never did 
a rude thing, nor uttered a cross word. She was 
the }oy of Badan’a life After the fatiguing laboora 
of day m the field, he would of an evening sit 
orosS-legged on the open yard of the house, and, 
with hookah m hand, would hsten to her sweet prattle, 
feCiting &e mcidenta of the day in. the little family 
^or was she less useM than agreeable She assist^ 
her mother and ^grandmother m fifty little things in 
house, and also m going on errands, bringing 
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from the village shop mustard oil, a&lt, and other 
little urtiolis tor daily consumption, and taking to 
i/he fields the dinner of her fatbei and her uncles 
The desciiption of a farmers household wyild be 
imperfect if besides treating of the homines, it did 
not also include what the Komans, who paid so great 
attention to agncultuie called the admimcula homt 
num, those domestic cattle without whose assiduous 
and disiuteiestcd co opeiation the husbandman could 
not reap the fruits of his industry As Badan had 
about thirty six higlias, or nearly twelve acres, of 
land, he had only one plough, and theiefore two 
bullocks One of these bullocks was of black com- 
plexion, and therefore called Kele, and the other 
being biownish was called S&nlfi, They were be- 
tween seven and eight years of age, bad seen good 
service, and as they were far from infirm, many years 
of useful industry lay before them As they were, 
in a manner, the support of the fanuly, partaoular 
care was bestowed on them Gaytoim, every mortl- 
mg and evening, filled then tubs with chopped straw, 
well soaked in a solution of water and oil cake But 
Kale and Samla were not the only inmates of the 
cow-house There were three milch-cows with their 
calves, two yoimg steers m the process of tram- 
ing for the plough, and a heifei The oldest cow, 
named Bhfigavafa, gave only three quarters of a 
sear of milk m the morumg, and half a seer m the 
evomiig j the next in age, called Jhumn, gave a seer 
and a half m the mommg, and one seer in the even- 
ing , and the last, though not the lehst m value, called 
Kiimtidhenn (the cow of desire) gifve every mommg 
three seers of milk, as thick as <me juice of the fruit 
of the Fteus Indfca, and two seen m the evening 
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The two yonjig steers were called by no paiticular 
names , but the heifer, the favourite of Maluti, about 
two years old, was called Lakshmi These cows were 
all ati^nded to by Gayordm, who was the neat herd 
of the family. Besides grazing on the fields nearly 
the whole day, they had their ndntla, oi tubs, filled 
every evening with chopped straw and mustard oil 
cakes, and they chewed diy straw in the mommg, 
while Kdmadhenu, the best cow in the house, m ad 
dition to oidmary fodder, had every now and then 
bhm (husk of pulse), and occasionally a gourd boiled 
together with khud, the refuse of nee Every mommg 
after the cow house had been cleansed, M41ati used 
to visit Lakshmi while she was m the act of chew 
mg her dry straw, stioked her body, caught hold of 
her little horns, and played with her , and the gentle 
creature seemed really to have affection for Milatn 
The reader may ask what Badan did with so much 
mill lanswei that all the thiee cows did not give 
zmllc at the same time , thac some was drunk by the 
women, especially by Millafa that some quantity was 
sold every da^ to a Bidhman femily in the neighbour 
hood , that some was made into cream and then 
into ghi, or claiified butter, and some into curds 
for home consumption It was a happy day when 
the cream was churned, and gh% m^e by old 
Alanga, as it gave the family the benefit of a large 
quantity of sour milk, of which they were all fond. 

Besides the bullocks and the cows, Badan had no 
other domestic animals He hod no poultry, for 
fowls, ducks, an^ geese are abommation to the 
majority of Hindus, and to that particular caste to 
which Badan belonged He bad one more animal 
besides those we have mentioned, and that was a 
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dog But dogs are not oared for m, Bengal, they 
are not even touched hy their masters, bemg 
reckoned unclean B&gh&, or Tiger — so the dog 
was called, either on account of his ferooio^ dis- 
position or on account of some fanci^ resemblance 
to a tiger — ^used always to he about the door and 
m the open yard, and had for his meals a handful 
of boiled noe from each male inmate of the house, 
who, after finishmg breakfast or dinner, earned it 
to bim on his way to the tank to wash his mouth 
and hands Besides this stated provision, B^Lgha 
procured whatever he could from the houses m the 
neighbourhood and from the streets 
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The deetiyiil! luynistre general 

That ezeonteth in the world ozer-al 

The porveiaouB, that God hath soy n by fijni g 

8o strong it is, that thoogh the world haddo uwom 

The controrye of a thing by ye or nay, 

Yet sorntym it sohald npon a day 
That falleth nought eft in a tbonsend yeere. 

’jHie Ajuc/hta'e TaU. 

Is the suhkagnha, or lying-m-room, the sixtlj 
day after the hirth of a child is an important day 
Besides the worship of the goddess Shashtlii, the 
protectress of children, which takes place m the day, 
the destiny of the child is fixed on that night hy 
Vidhitd Pnrnsha, the Creator, and written m m 
delible characters on its forehead As VidlAta u 
not expected Ao brmg with Hun writing matonals, an 
inkstand and a reed pen are pnt at the door of the 
room , but neither Badan nor his brotliers have ever 
been initiated into the mysteries of reading and writing, 
and there was neither pen nor ink in the house 
Alanga, therefore, who took more interest m the affair 
than any other member of the family, borrowed 
wntmg materials from a neighbonr, and put them at 
the inner threshold of the lying m-ioom There 
is no fixed time for the appearance of VidMtfi, 
he may come at Sny time m the night , and as it is 
important that spme one should he awake at the time, 
the duty of attiug up devolves on the midw^e 
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Rupa ^ mother did not close hei eyes that night As 
eveiyone else in the honse was asleep — only old 
Alanga’a sleep was greatly disturbed through exoite- 
ment^no one knew what happened at night except 
Rnp^l's mother, who next mormng related the whole 
story For the benefat of the reader we here give 
a translation of her account — 

“After two jprahwras of the night were over,” 
said Rnpa’s mother, " I heard the sound of footsteps 
at the door, especially on that side where the pen 
and ink were The same sound of footfall was 
heard all along the passage from the door to where 
the baby was sleeping by the mother Immediately 
after 1 heard a sound similar to that which is made 
by a man when wntmg, hut I saw no figure By 
the hght of the fire, however, I saw a smile playmg 
on the lips of the baby Shortly after I heard the 
sound of retreating footsteps, and I rushed towards 
the door and said, ‘ TMkur (god) 1 I hope yon have 
written favourably’ The god knew me well, as he 
has often seen me, and told me what he had written 
on the forehead of the child, but on condition of the 
stnctest secrecy I dare not disclose it to you, for 
if I disclose it VidhAtA will be angry with me, and 
fall me outright by twistmg my neck But, oh ! 
mother Alanga, rejoice, for your grandchild’s kapdla 
(forehead) is good.” I cannot take npon me to 
assert that Badan and his brothers credited the story, 
but I am certain that aU the women of the house 
beheved that Vidhatd Purusha had revealed to RupA’s 
mother what he had written on the child’s forehead. 

Two days aftei — that is, when the infrint wks 
eight days old — a Ceremony called'^ the Atfew^^/dt 
(eight cownes) was performed, Alanga and Adun 
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were very busy all tbafc day 'fhey fried paddy, 
and made it mbo kliadi, and eight sorts of pulse 
Badan also brought from the village money oli mger 
a large quantity of snolla called 1ca(}t or cowries 
About'sunset j number of boys of the village, chiefly 
of the peasant class, came to Badan^s house, and, 
standing m the yard, made a gieat noise with win 
now mg fans winch they earned m their hands, and, 
approaching the door of the lying in room, ban led 
out " Ailcou4a ' hatlovdo ' la the baby well?" 'Jhe 
httle nrohins peipetrated many jokes at the evpenso 
of Alanga and the midwife — they laughed, they 
danced, they made noises with the wiimowiug fans 
Alanga, m the meantime, came to the yard with a 
basket m ber hand, and scattered over the heads of 
the boys the shells and the fned paddy and pulse 
The boys scrambled for those treasures, trod upon 
one another’s heels, thiow down one another, and 
made, mfinite fim Thus mernly went off the Afkou- 
4iya of Badan's child, and .Adanga'^s joy knew no 
bounds 

On the iwenty-first day of her confinement, 
Sundan was bathed for the first time, came out of 
the sutikagrihd, and joined the family after the 
worship of the goddess Shashthi She did not, 
i.owever, at once after her pniification, commence 
to discharge the duties to which sho had been 
aoenstomed, aS a good deal of her tune was taken 
up with the haby Bat the baby was no great 
burden to her, it was constantly attended to by 
its grandmother and aunt, while Malati always sat 
by it and watched the movements of its httle hands 
and fin^rs wit][i the liveliest interest Baby liad 
no nlotmng of any sort In Bengal, unlike Engliyid, 
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tliere la no fear of babies catching OQld, all babies 
are therefore allowed to revel in unfettered naked 
ness Besmeared with mustard oil — a large quantity 
bemg especially put m the hollow of the phest— 
Sundan's baby used every day to fbe laid on a 
pioce of plank, called pmda, and exposed to the 
sun for some hours European doctors will perhaps 
hold up their hands m astonishment, and dedare 
that such exposure is calculated to result in infanti 
cide But Bengali peasant women know better 
They consider that a good sunning of this sort is 
an admirable preparation for the child’s duties m 
after life Thanks to this grilling during infancy, 
there are scarcely any cases of coup de aoleil 
amongst Bengal plants, though they hve in one 
of the hottest countries m the world, and are in- 
cessantly exposed, bare-headed, to the scorching 
rays of a fierce sun The head gets sun hardened, 
and defies the fiery god of day to do his worst 
When the ohdd was seven months old, and 
after the cms crop hod been gathered m, came the 
ceremony of Armaprcuima, or the FGast of Eice, 
generally called by women bhu^tu) (that is, hho 
fana), ''r the feast when nee is for the first time 
put mto the mouth of the infant The feast 
of a child’s first rice is celebrated by wealthy 
Hmdus with great pomp Badan, being a poor 
man, could not afford to spend much , still, 
bemg an orthodox Hmdu, and diligently observant 
of the customs of his forefathers, he thought it 
his duty to spend something The goddess Shashtbi 
was first worshipped, this ceiemony was followed 
by a foast to a select party of Badaii's kins iTtem. A 
l^pgal Hindu peasant’s feast is by no TneaTm an 
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expensive affajr The bill of fare consisted of the 
following dishes — bhat, or boiled nee , dal, of the 
pulse called halm, ehhenchlei, usually called twrha/n 
in the^Vardham&na district, a sort of hodge podge, 
consisting of potatoes, bnnjal, and tender stallcs of 
the creeper pewit, fish fried in mustard oil, fish 
oooked with tamarmd, and, last of all, curds The 
small party, consistmg only of males — ^for the women 
cat separately — sat m two rows on the floor of the 
verandah of the big room , a piece of plantam leaf 
was placed before each on the ground, a brass 
ghah filled with water was put on the left-hand side 
of each guest, and a small quantity of salt on the 
right-hand side Ahmga, who alone attended on 
the guests, appeared on the scene with a large dish 
of boiled nee, and put a quantity on each of the 
plantain-leaves She appeared again with a large 
of dal, and put a quantity upon the nee on each 
of the plantain-leaves She next came with tarkan, 
and d^t out a little to each Then commenced the 
busmess of eating; durmg the progress of which, the 
fish oooked m tamarmd, the most prized of all 
the dishes, was distributed As two large rohta 
fishes, each weighmg ten or twelve seers — ^that is 
twenty or twenty-four pounds — caught m Badan's 
own tank, had been cooked, there was a super 
fiuity of that dehcaoy Badan, happy in cele- 
brating the cuimaprasima of his son and heir, 
pleased his guests to eat heartily, and Alanga, m the 
overflow of her joy, put on every plantam leaf heaps 
of the oook^ fish, though the guests shouted out at 
the top of their voices, "Gkve no more, give no 
more, we shan’t ibe able to eat half of what is on the 
leaf.” In the end, however, not a particle of the fish 
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remained on any of the plantam leaves Last of all, 
Alanga bronght ont a large Jianifi of dadJii, or cui’ds 
As the cnrds were not very thick, one irould have 
thought it impossible to eat, or rather drink them 
ofi a plantam leaf, on which the liqm(J, could 'hardly 
find a loNiB standi The mgenious guests, however, 
had cleared off m the middle of the leaf a circular 
space, encompassed by a wall of nee, which pi evented 
the curds fiom flowmg out on the floor The eatmg 
over, each one took hold of the brass ghah with the 
left hand — the right hand havmg become dirty with 
eatmg — and poured its contents down the throat, in 
such a manner, however, that the vessel did not 
touch their hps The guests then hastened to the 
titTik to wash their hands and months, after which, 
they chewed p&n leaves, together with a mixture of 
quick-bme, betel-nut, coriander seed, catechu, cloves, 
cinnamon, and cardamums They then sat on a mat 
m the yard, and smoked to them hearts’ content On 
departing, the guests pronounced a thousand blessings 
on the head of the child, who had that day been 
named Govinda Ohandra S^manta 
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And aro tliere tlien oeleatlAl habitants 
Whom a kind Father s oore ornnnd na plants, 

Sant to walk with ns in onr earthly trance t 

Keiblt. 

Tkb reader will have nofeioed that in the Inst chapter 
alluaiOu was moi-e than once made to the worelup 
of Shaahthi, the beneficent goddess whose happy 
vocation it IS to take care of childron, and protect 
them from danger and trouble, to which they are so 
constantly exposed on account of them helplessness, 
and since we regard this divinity as one of the most 
amiable creations of Hindu mythology, we trust 
we shall he excused for dwelling a httle on the 
adoration of the Protectress of Ohildien 

The goddess is called Shashthi, or the sixth, 
beoanse she is beheved to be the sixth part of the 
divme essence of Pradhana Pralenh, the male and 
female creative prmoiplea, by whose miiaence this 
universe has been generated The following legend 
u related m connection with her worship — “ Ptiva- 
vrata> the son of Svayambhn Mann, who had spent 
many years m enthusiastic and eohtary devotion, was 
at last persuaded Jiy Brahin& to contiaot the bonds of 
taatnmony Bat as his wife did not for a long tune 
present him witH offspring, he desired Ihe divine sage 
Haiyapa to celebrate the j^u^eshh-yaga, on the o<ftn< 
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plotion of which the sage gave her to ert the sacrificial 
ehami (nee cooked m olanfied butter), on swallowing 
which she became encewite In due tune she 
brought into the world a son 'as bright a^ gold,’ 
but, unfortunately, still bom The kneg (Pnyayrata) 
with a sad heart, took the dead child and l^id it on 
the funeral pile with a view to cremation On a 
sudden, however, there appeared overhead m the sky, 
a goddess of sur passing beauty^ radiant aa the summer 
sun The king, entranced with her heavenly grace, 
asked her who she was The goddess said, ‘I am 
the wife of K4rtikeya, the Chief of Mothers, and 
aa 1 am the sixth port of Praknh, men call me 
Shashthi ’ So saying, the bright goddess took hold 
of the child, gave it breath and hfe, and made a 
gesture, as if she was gomg to take it away with 
her to the realms of glory The kmg, petrified 
with fear, addressed many a fervent prayer, beseech- 
ing her to restore the infant to him. The goddess, 
pleased with the mcense of praise, said, ‘ 0 thou 
son of Svayambhu Minu, thou ant the lord of the 
three worl^ I If thou promise to 'celebrate my 
praise aa long as thou hvrat, I will give the child 
to thee ’ The kmg readily agreed to the condition, 
embraced the child, and returned home with a joyful 
heart” As a grateful return for her favour he 
celebrated the worship of Shashthi with the utmost 
pomp BVom that time the worship of Shashthi 
became one of the most popular mstitutious m the 
land of Bharata She is worshipped every month, on 
the sixth day of the waxing moon, by every Bhndn 
Wife who has not been blessed with offspring, on the 
sixth and the twenty-first day after tho birth of a child, 
and at Anno^wdsuna, or the ^'east of the First BiOe. 
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The propef image of Shaahthi is a woman of 
matronly appearance, painted yellow, ndmg on a oat, 
and nursing a oluld, but usually she is represented 
by a rude stone, not bigger than a man^s head, 
painted with lead, and placed under a vafa tree 
{Fteua Indioa) m the outskirts of the village, while 
not unfriquently she is worshipped in the form of 
a branch of the vafa tree stuck m the yard of 
a house 

One of the pleasantest sights ever witnessed m a 
Hmdu village in Bengal is the spectacle presented 
some day m the month of Jaishtha, under a large 
banyan tree ]ust outside the hamlet There the 
womanhood of the village — ^matrons, mothers, wives, 
spmstors — are assembled, dressed m their puja’s best, 
their bodies loaded with ornaments, their faces shining 
with oil, their veils gracefully hangmg over their 
heads, with offermgs m their hands The pnest 
recites the holy texts, and blesses every woman 
present, the ofEermgs go, of course, to bun, but 
some of them are given away to those unfortunate 
women — they •are regarded such by Hindus-^who 
have not home the fruit of maiTiage These women 
receive the gifts eagerly m the skirts of sofltt 
(Yoinen's clothes), while the proud mothers say to 
t^m, "The blessing of Mother Shashthi be upon 
you! May you next yeax come to this spot, not 
only with offermgs, but also with a child m your 
arms'' The ceremony is then concluded, and the 
women return to their homes 

On the sixth day after the birth of our hero 
Qovmda, the worsVp of Shashthi was, as we have 
already said, peijformed It took place m the open 
jyar^, where t^ branch of a vafa tree was stuck tm 
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the ground. The father of the child presented offer* 
mgs, and prayers were offered to the effect that, if 
the beneficent goddess would be pleased to spare the 
life of the child, more gifts would be offerei^ on the 
twenly-first day At the door of the house was 
placed the skull of a cow, its forehead pamted with 
red-lead, and three Jca4i^ were stuck on three lumps 
of cow dung, over the whole, a yellow cloth — the 
symbol of Shashthi — ^was spread This was allowed 
to remam at the door for a whole month, and was 
regarded as a security of the m&nt’s pieserration 
and welfare 

On the twenty-first day after the birth of Qovmda 
was performed the ceremony of ehmya, or the 
Twenly-first Sundan, coming out of the mhka 
ynha, bathed and dressed in dean clothes, repaired 
to the stone under the vafa tree, adorned it with a 
garland of flowers, presented offermgs to it, and, 
with the asBistanoe of the pnest, went through 
some rehgious ceremomes She made many a vow, 
and besought Mother Shashthi to protect her child. 
A few sweetmeats which had been effared to the 
goddess were then distributed to bystanders^ and the 
piya was concluded. 

Of the Hindu Lares and Penat^, Shashthi is Igr 
no means an unimportant personage As the im- 
parter of feonndily tO women, as the protoctrffis of 
children, and the patroness of domestic happmess. 
Mother Shashthi, as she is generally called, is uni- 
versally regarded, especially by women, with feehugs 
not only of tbe deepest reverence, but of the 
wannest affection Sundan throngh her whole life 
manifested the greatest delight in, the worship of 
that mother to whose kindness she equally 
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attnbuted the. presenration of her own life during 
the recent trials, and the safety of her child. May 
we not regard this amiable fiction of Shashthi as 
an adumbration of the teaching of Sciipture, that 
children are the especial objects of the ministrations 
of celestial spiiitaf 




CHAPTER VUL 

THS miAQS ASTBOLOaXK. 

— ^Not far from henoB doth dwell 
A oimmng man hight Bidropheh 
That deala in deatdny's dark oonnaela^ 

And Boge opuuona of the moon sells , 

To whom all people far and near, 

On deep mportanoea repair 
When braae and pewter hap to stray, 

And hnen ahnks ont of the way ) 

When geese and pollen are seduced. 

And sows of sooking pigs are ohowa'd f 
When cattle feel IndispoBition, 

And need the opinion of phyaicdim , 

When mormni reigns in hog or sheepi 
And ohiokens languish of l£e pip , 

To him with questions, and with unne> 

They for disooveiy flock, or ounng 

Bvdibrai 

" Ho, Badah I are yoa at home f ” said husky voice 
at the door of Badan's house oue evening, a few 
days after the celebration of the Feast of First Rice 
“ Who are you ? ” shouted Badan from t^ia 
verandah of the big room, where he was sittmg and 
enjOymg a pull or two of the peaceful hookah 
“I am Surya KAnta,” replied the husky voice. 

" Come in,” said Badan, and jumped out of the 
verandah towards the door "Come in, Aohfirya 
Majffleaya, this is an auspicious day when the door 
of my house has been blessed* with the dust of 
your henour’s feet Gay&iim, fe^oh an dtan (a 
SiefliU oaipet)^ for the Ach^a Mah^ya to «it on,” 
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The Achilry®. having pnt off hia shoes — I should 
rather say, slippers, for Bengalis, as a rule, excepting 
those who imitate English customs, put on only 
slippers — and taken his seat, said, 

"Well, Badim, I hope you are quite well I 
was glad to hear that the atinaprwsana of your son 
went off very wolL And why should it not ? Your 
ancestors, though poor, were all good, pious, and 
God fearing men, men at whose birth, the sun, moon, 
the planets, and the zodiacal constellations shed their 
most benign mfluenoes, and, I have no doubt that 
your son, whom, I understand, you have called 
Qovmda, has been bom under similar auspicious 
influences This can be owing only to your piety, 
and the piety of your son m his former birth Are 
yon not thinking, Badan, of getting a horoscope 
made of your son?” 

“I should like very much to have Govinda's 
nativity cast, but you know, Aohfirya Mahasaya, I 
am a poor man I am in arrears already to the 
jamidAr,* and m debt to the mahcyan (money-lender) , 
and what little Was m the hoose has been ]ast spent 
on my ohild^s first noe” 

" Oh, never mmd about payment , I can wait , and 
you, know, you and 1 are old friends, I will not charge 
you much'* 

"What will you take for a good horoscope T" 
"If you want to know the proper price of a 
horoscope, I may tqll you that I cast, not long ago, 
a horoscope of the child of a Bwma, and I got a 
gold mohw for it (thirty two Shfllmg^ ** ^ 


* Qindu Bengalig always call the famindir, the Ftndaa 

vativin (laud) being hatoi^ized in the Beugaii lauttnage sa fora janfS 
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" A gold mohar / But surely ther^ is a great 
difference between a Santa and a poor rdiyat like 
myself — as great a difference as between a Brfihman 
and a Ohat^la Wliat will you take from me for 
a boroscope of Govxndaf” 

“ You asked me the proper pnce of a horoscope, 
therefore I mentioned one gold mohar , but of course 
I won’t charge you that sum I don’t wish to make 
a bargain with you Let me first cast a horoscope, 
and yon can pay whatever you like ” 

“ I am a poor man, what can I pay you f I 
cannot give you a sum of money worthy of your 
acceptance, but if you make a good hoioscope I’ll 
give you, at the necrt harvest, two solia of aus and 
two 8oha of dma/n paddy” 

“ You are becoming very niggardly, Badan , well, 
besides the four soht of paddy you have promised, 
give me also half a man (maund — ^that is, about eighty 
pounds avoirdupois) of molasses at the time of cutting 
sugar cane, and I’ll cast your child’s horoscope ” 
“You, Aoh&pyas, are very fond of sweet things 
Well, I agree Set about the matter immediately 
What tune will you take to complete it f ” 

“ Oasting a horoscope, Badan, is not an easy 
affair, it is no child’s play It requires intricate 
calculations regarding the position of the heavenly 
bodies and their infiuences I could not do it m 
less than a month,” 

“Very well, bring the horoscope after a month, 
and m give you what I have promised at the harvest 
an4 at the time of cutting sugai^rcane But see that 
you make the horoscope a favourable one ” 

“You speak like a woman, Badan How can I 
fiiake a horoscope Cither favourable or unfavourable f 
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Bverytliing ddjjends on the position of the heavenly 
bodies at the moment of yoni child’s birth If he 
has been bom under anspioioua influences his horo 
scope will be a favourable one, if otherwise, then 
unfavourable *1 can but interpiet the heavens and 
the gods But I have no doubt that it will be a 
favourable one, considering that yon are a good man 
and have faith in gods and Brahmans ” 

This Surya Kianta Acharya, with whom Bodan 
hod the above convemation, was the astrologer of 
Kapchanpur By his proper name, however, he was 
not generally known, the viUageis insisting on calling 
him " Dhnmketn," or the “ Oomet,’' m consequence 
of his having predicted, some years since, a terrible 
famine and pestilence, from the appeal anoe m the 
heavens of a “ fiery broomstick,” as the people called 
the comet It is not every vQlage m Bengal that 
rejoices m the possession of an astrologer, but K£n 
ohaupnr being a large village and inhabited by a 
considerable number of noh men, it had one Dhum 
ketu oast the nativities of male children— for girls 
have no horoscopes properly so called, the dates of 
their birth and the positions of the heavenly bodies 
being briefly registered m a small slip of paper— 
not only of Kauohanpur but of several villages round 
about But casting ot hoiosoopes was not his only 

work He also pconted out auspicious and m- 

auspioious days by oaloolatmg the positious of tbe 
heavenly bodies, which trade brought him no httle 
gain, as orthodox Hindus never engage in any 
important work, like marriage, or even undertatong 
a journey to a distant place, without first ascertaining 
fpCm the astrologer the moat anspioious day for its 
performance Ha was also, at the beginning of a 
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new year, in the habit of readmg the new* almanack, 
aa it IB called, m the honse of every respeotable 
orthodox Hindu, which readnng oonaisted m a pro 
phetio review, or rather prevision, of the pleading 
aatronomical phenomena and astrological evente of the 
coming year, together with the recitation of a few 
legends connected with the subject , and every person 
who heard the new ahnanack read or recited was 
bound to give some present, however httle, to the 
Achdrya 

But Dhumketu not only cast nativities and recited 
the new ahnanack , he pursued the profession of a 
ganaiha/ra, at calculator — ^that is to say, a divmer 
He was so skOful m the mampulation of figures that 
it nught have been said of him — 

In Mathematioa he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe or Ena Pater, 

For he by geometno scale. 

Could talra the size of pots and ole 
Besolve by emes and tangents straight. 

If bread or butter wanted wei^t , 

And wisely toll what hour o the day 
The olook does strike by Algebra, 

This miraculous knowledge of figures Dhumketu 
turned to a very profitable account Whenever the 
cow of a peasant strayed and could not be found, 
whenever an ornament of gold or silver — a pair of 
bangles or earring, for example — was filched from 
Its rightful owner, whenever a plate of Honghyr 
day-slate, or of brass, was missmg , m all such cases 
Dhumketu was able, by sknlfuUy handhng a bit of 
nhalk, and by traomg hieroglyphicgl characters on the 
mnd floor of his hut, to tell with infallible oertamty 
the present loom of the strayed <Jt missing artides, 
Htis humble hut whs frequented by the nc^ tind the 
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poor of !^ndhianpar and tlie neighbouring villageB, 
who weie anuoua to know who had stolen then golden 
omaanenta or where their cows had atiayed Though 
hia pr^otiona often turned out false, the people 
were not ahaiien in their behef in his supernatural 
skiil, for sometimes his divination pioved oorreot, 
and such is human ciedulity, that, m divination, the 
failures are forgotten, and the suocesses carefully 
remembered Theie was one notable case of failure 
which was lememberod for a long tune, though it 
did not peimanently injure hia reputation as a diviner 
Two very respectably dressed gentlemen, natives of a 
Tillage some miles distant fiom Kanohanpnr, ontn 
went to the prophot to ask where one of their oows, 
which had strayed, was As peasants only come to 
the prophot on the errand of strayed cows, lie was 
completely thrown out of his calculations Ikom the 
respectable look of the enquirers, Dhumketu never 
dreamed that they had come to ask about a cow, 
he shrewdly guessed that they had lost some article 
of gold, a gold chain, oi a diamond rmg Accord 
ingly, os was Ins enstom, after traemg on the floor a 
world of unmtelhgible characters, he leaked mtently 
at the faces of the two men, and repeated the follow 
iHg Words " Yon have lost a suhstrace, a substance , 
of a metallic nature, of a metalhc nature , gold, gold, 
gold, diamond, diamond, diamond, gold and dm 
mond, gold and diamond yes, it is a geld rmg, 
diamond set It la wrapped up m a bit of cloth 
m the eaves of the cotUgi. thatch of your maid 
servant ” The twfl men laughed outright m the face 
of the divmer, and told him that one of their best 
«ows was nussmg Nothing abashed, Phumketn 
immediately said "Oh yes, yea, I see that I put a 
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»m)ng figure there through madvertenee Of course 
it IB a cow, you will it m the house of your 
oiaid seiwant ” Such was the village aatrologer, who 
low set about ocsting the horoscope of our J^ero 
Tiue to his word, Dhumketu brought Ooviuda^B 
hoiosoope after a month It was a roll of yellow 
paper measmmg, when opened out, about ten cubits 
long bristbng in eveiy page with figures and the 
zodiacal signs, and wintten in Sanskrit from beginning 
to end The fortunes of the native weie calculated 
up to the hundredth year, the character of the events 
of each year being briefly indicated by one or two 
shoit sentences The following words frequently 
ooomred in this prophetic roll of our hero’s life — 
dhana dh&rvya vnddh, that is, hteially, the %ncriiai>« 
of wealth and paddy Several ph&n(la^, that is, 
accidents or misfortunes, were mentioned, the most 
serious of which was predicted to occun about the 
thutieth year of our hero’s life , the baneful mfluetice 
of the planet Saturn that year of the native’s hfe 
would be so great that the astrologer put it down 
as extremely doubtful whether GovmdaVould survive 
the malignant attack Badsn took mto his hands 
the horoscope with the utmost reverence, and looked 
it up m the wooden box which lay m a oometr of 
the big room, and which was the repository of all 
valuable dooumenis The astrologer did not acquaint 
bun with the phan^de or misfortunes which were to 
befal our hero , he assured him only m general terms 
that Clovmda’s hfe on the whole was to be a career 
of obi^^uiUal and ever-mcreasmg prosperity In due 
tune Dhumketu was rewarded for his pains, agieeably 
to contract, with four tfdu of paddy and half a man 
cf molasses 
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Bnt fcnowledge to thoir eyes hor umplo pttgB> 

Rich with the BpoiU of tamo did nc of unroll j 
Ohill ponnry reproasod their noblo 
And froze l^a genial ourreut of the soul 

Oray 

Thkeb IB nothing worthy of notice dm mg the first 
five years of the life of Govmda, except that one dny, 
while he was crawling in the yud of the house and 
was left to himself, the little urchin ontwled on to 
the edge of the tank and fell mto it Foitnnately at 
that time Aduri was at the scourmg the brass 
and stone vessels of the family When she saw the 
child tumble mto the water she gaf e a loud scream , 
bnt as the water in that part of the tank was shallow, 
she easily took him up, and was glad to find that 
he had received no hurt Thus grew up httle Govm, 
crawhng through the length mid breadth of the yard, 
his naked body covered with dust Malati was often 
Wi£h hun, malang Tnin stand on his legs, and teach 
mg him to walk to the sound of the doggerel 
verse 

Ohali ohali, pA pi, 

that IS to say, "Walk, walk, step by step ’ When 
the child was five years old, an important con 
yersatioii was held^regarding his future by Badan 
and Alanga. In, order to prepare the r^er for 
tthderstandmg the conversation which is given below, 
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it IS neoessary to remark that m Bengal, m all 
weU to do Hmda iilaiiulies, tke edncation of a male 
child commences m his sixth year, and that the com 
menoement is celebrated by a religious ceieipony, m 
which Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdonS, is worshipped 
and invoked to shed on her young votary her seleotest 
influences This ceremony is called hate khadi, that 
is, "puttmg chalk into the hands of a child,” as 
the child commences his education by tracing on the 
floor, with a bit of chalk, the characters of the Bengali 
alphabet The question which had been for some 
tune agitating the mmd of Badon was, whether he 
should give his son, Govmd^ the elements of edu- 
cation, that IB, mstruot him m the thiee E’s — ^Beading, 
’Eitrng, and 'Eithmetio, He had felt his own sod 
deficiency in this respect, as he could neither read 
nor write— mdeed, he had never learnt the Bengali 
alphabet, nor any other alphabet in the world He 
thought that if his son were imti^ted into the mys- 
teries of reading and writing he might be more priw- 
perous m hfe than himself, and pi*oye a match for 
the wily gomasta and the oppressive aamind&r But 
os he would not undertake a thing of this kind 
without consulting his mother, whom he highly 
reverenced, and for whose piaotioal wisdom he h&d 
g^eat respect, he resolved at some convement oppor- 
tunity to break his mmd to her 

Aocordmgly, one day, in the afternoon, hhvmg 
httle to do in the flelds, he came home earlier than 
usual, leaving Gay&i4m to look after the cows, and 
Kalamimk to weed the paddy -field He found 
his mother sittmg on the verandah of the kitchen, 
and busily engaged m spmnmg He trashed his hands, 
fedt, and face m the tank, and preparing the hookah 
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for a BmokOj took it m his hand, went to his mother, 
and sat beside the cha/rTta or spinning wheel 

Has the English reader seen a Bengab eha/fha? 
It IS ^ot unlike the Jersey or the Saxon spinning 
wheel stdl need in the country parts of England and 
Scotland, though somewhat more primitive m its 
construction, there being no wheel properly so 
ooUed, but a rude apology for one Two planks of 
wood placed parallel to each other ai-e ]omed together 
by driving two sticks mto them Between the 
planks IS suspended a sobd ball of wood with spokes 
on it, supported by sticks, and so placed that it is 
made to wlml round by turmng a handle at the end 
The spindle is put upon three supports on the other 
plank, connected with the wheel, or mther with the 
wooden ball with spokes, by means of a thong 
Carded cotton in the shape of fleecy rollers of the 
length of half a foot is apphed to the pomt of the 
spmdle by the left hand, while the nght hand turns 
the wheel One turn of the wheel produces a great 
many revolutions of the spmdle, which twists the 
potton and lengthens it oat m thread or fian tar 
the weaver I may here remark that m Bengal, 
nnhko England, generally old women, and especially 
widows, spin— the younger women bemg engaged 
m moie active household duties, so that a Bengah 
“apmster” is not like her English sister, an 
onmamed girl, but an old woman And I cannot 
bat think that the Bengah, in this respect, is wisar 
than tile Enghshman, for, sittmg down for houm 
m a bent posture, and drearily tmmng the spuming 
wheel, cannot but prove prejudicial to the growth 
and health of *& girl, whereas to an old woman it 
Paonot do much hurt. But however this may* be. 
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wMe Alaaga was l^nsily ttinung iiHe »harha, Badan 
sat qmetly by her, and b^an to smoko Neither 
of them spoke for some tune, enjoying, we presume, 
the exquisite music which was produced between 
them The “blvroor — bhroor — bhroofr” ®f the hubble- 
bubble kept time with the “ ghncm — gTmcm — ghnan ” 
of the ehairkd, and the two together evoked a melody 
which the immortals might have heard with rapture 
At last Badan broke the divine harmony 

Badan “Mother, I have for some time past 
been thinking of speaking to you on a certain 
subject.” 

Alanga " What subject, Bfib& Badan T Has 
anything happened? Is anything troubhng your 
mind? Do tell me what it is” 

Badan “Nothmg has happened, but I wish to 
speak to you about Govin.” 

Alanga “What about Govin, my son? Is 

the child sick ? Is anythmg the matter with him ? ” 
Sudan “Don’t you thuik, mother, it would be 
a good thing to give Govm his hMe hhad^i It is 
a great drawback that I cannot either read or wnte 
I cannot read a (pottah) or wnte a Teah&hyat , 
I cannot even sign my name I am obhged, owing 
to my Ignorance, to put a dhendi (a cross) for my 
sagnature Though I have eyes, I cannot see I am 
at the mercy of every deceitfal gomastd, and of every 
tyrannical zammdAr Don’t you thmk it would be 
a captal thing to teach Govm hTehA paid (writing 
and readmg) ? ’’ 

Alanga <‘0h, Bdbd Badan I dqn’t talk of lekhd- 
mid Your elder brother was sent to pdlhsdld 
(school) by your father, contrary to voj wishes And 
what was the consequence? The gods took him 
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awa 7 from os «ffcer he had been to school only one 
year Reading and wilting do not suit poor people 
like ns I fear the gods wdl taJce away Govin also 
(the BO^ of Shashthi 1 may he hve foi ever 1) if you 
send him to sahooL^’ 

Badmi “Oh, mother, what an ideal Who ever 
heard of reading and writing killing a child ? Why 
are not Brahman and kayaatha boys who learn readmg 
and wiitmg also killed?*' 

Alanga “The gods do not become angry with 
Brlihman and k&yastha boys for learning, because 
that IS their profession Bat oui busmeas is to till 
the gi-onnd, and if we become so ambitious as to learn 
reading and wnting, the gods will certainly become 
angry with us ” 

Badan “But do you not know, mother, that 
some Aguns, men of our caste, know how to read 
and to write ? Does not Ilatavai'a S&manta read and 
write T Is not Madhu bmha a moharvr (writer) T 
Why have the gods not kilied them f " 

Alcmgd “ Whatever it may be with other people, 
wntmg and readmg do not seem to agree with our 
family If that be not the case, why did your 
brother die shortly after he had begun to go to 
school ? Answer that ” 

Badcm “ Why, as to death, mother, that is the 
decree of hite Whatever is written on the forehead 
by Vidhfi,t& Purusha must come to pass VidlAtA 
had written on my brother's head that he would die 
when seven years old, and therefore he died, and 
he would have died at that age whether my father 
had sent him to school or not The quantity of nee 
with which he htfd come into the world was finished, 
9 tid therefore ho died It is fate, motb^, it is fate 
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Alanga "Quite true, B£ba Badaifj the forehead 
IB the chief thing Why, then, should yon fight 
against the forehead f We have been bom tillers 
of the ground, and vre must remain tillers (r of the 
ground all our life Besides, did yorfr fathers ever 
learn to \mte and to read f Why should you wish 
your son to do what your forefathers never didf" 

Badan "The days in which our fathers lived 
were days of piety and virtue That was the Saiya- 
Yuga There was no cheatmg, no oppression m 
those days Wntmg and reading, ther^ore, were 
not easentiallv necessary But m our days, men 
have become very deceitful — ^they fear neither gods 
nor men. It is necessary to learn to read and to 
write, that we may not be cheated and oppressed " 

Alanga "You men can talk a great deal, and 
bnng a great many reasons for what yon say What 
can a woman say before a man P Do what yon thmk 
best, B&b& Bodw , I am only afraid that he may be 
taken away by l^e gods like your elder brother It 
IS far bat^ for poor Govin to get hi% dady rice by 
tending cows in ^e field, than to learn to read and 
wnte and then die " 

Badan "I have told you, mother, that life and 
death are in the hands of the gods If it be wnttdb 
on Govin's forehead that he will die (may the gods 
make him immortal 1) on such a day it wdl come to 
pass, whether he be sent fo school or not, as no one 
can reverse the wntmg on the forehead I beg of 
you, mother, to agree to sending Qovm to the 
p&fKtala of l^Lma Bfipa Sark&r 1 prefer his school 
to the other, as he is weU versed m xaimnd^iri 
aoOounts Do agree to it, mother'^ 

*Ayvnga "If you will have it so Bfib4 Badan, 
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then send hin* May Gopmath presei’ve him! But 
jf he 18 to he sent to school, you must wait a few 
days tall I spm some more thread, sufidcient to make 
for Go\ui a dhuh” 

Badan, ovejgoyed at hia mother’s oonaent, readily 
agreed to the delay 

Gentle reader, idlow me here to make one remark 
Ton perceive that Badan and Alanga speak better 
English t.Vni.Ti most uneducated Enghsh peasants , they 
speak almost hke educated ladies and gentlemen, 
without any provmcialiBms But how could I have 
avoided this defect m my history? If I had trans- 
lated their talk mto the Somersetshire or the Toik 
shire dialect, I should have turned them mto English, 
and not Bengal^ peasants You will, therefore, 
please overlook this grave though unavoidable fault 
in authentic narrative. 



CHAPTER X 

THK FIVE FACED 

He foams at month and, by and by 
Bleaks out to savage madness 

OthOlo 

I SAID in the last chapter that nothing worthy of 
notice occurred during the first five years of Qovinda’s 
life I beg now to recall that statement, as I have 
been since informed that a notable event happened 
when he was about five years ol^^, whether it was 
towards the end of his fifth year or the beginning 
of the sixth I have not been able exactly to ascer- 
tain, but it did happen about that time Al^ga 
fdways remembered that it happened on a Saturday, 
but the month and the year escaped her memory 
I have to throw myself upon the fndnlgenoe of 
the reader for the absence of mmute chronological 
accuracy m this notable event of Govinda's Me 
Well, upon a Saturday some tune about the fifth 
or sixth year of Gbvinda's age, somethmg etxfeca- 
ordmary happened to him He was standing near 
his mother in the yard when he suddenly fell down, 
threw his arms and legs about m an extraordmary 
manner, foamed at the mouth, tore hia haor, and 
seemed altogether to be wrought up into a state of 
perfect frenay Stmdan shrieked, whidT brought 
Alanga hnd Adnn to the spot, Alanga, observing 
Goiptida’s convulsions, and Contortions which hiS 
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body was undergoing, at once inferred the cause, and 
weeping said — " Oh, mother, my child is possessed by 
Penclw /" 

What IS Petielho ? the reader will ask Penoho la 
a collo?[mal a}4}Dreviation of PanohAnana — ^htemlly, the 
five faced, one of the gods of the Hindu pantheon, 
a form of the all destropng Siva The image of this 
divmity, when pioperly represented, is a monster m 
the shape of a man with five faces and fifteen eyes 
— each face contammg three eyes This image of 
the god, however, is not nsuslly made, owing, we 
presume, to hia hideous appearance He is generally 
worshipped m the shape of a stone, painted red at 
the top, anointed with oil, and placed under a vafa or 
(isvatha tree There is scarcely a Hindu village m 
Lower Bengal on the outskirts of which there are 
not one or more trees, at the foot of which such 
stones are worshipped under the name of Panchanana 
Am ong the three hundred and thirty milhons of 
Hmdu deities of both genders, there is none which 
IS more dreaded by Hmdu mothers than this five- 
faced and fifteen eyed demon Though the god has 
his good pouits since he is pleased somei^es to 
make barren women prolific, he is m general regarded 
ae exceedmgly irritable and mulignaiit, and so fiery 
18 he m temperament that, if any children, plapng 
under the t^ where the painted stone is placed, 
happened accidentally to touch it, the demon would 
immediately possess them, and throw them mto con- 
vulsions Alanga conolnded in her mmd that GoVmda 
mnst have that dg,y, while playing with other cow- 
boys at t!he Panchdnaiiatal& (that is, the foot of 
Panchtinana’s tree), touched the divmity, or unwit- 
tingly shown some disrespect to him , and that thare- 
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fore the god, by way of punishment, had taken pos- 
session of him Oonceivmg this to be the case, she 
asked the child, then wnthmg m agony, "Father, 
who are yon ? Why have yon possessed my GoTm f 
Are yon a god or a ghost T” The Qhild, of rather 
the demon in the child, answered "I am FanchA- 
nana, yonr child put his foot on my image I am 
going to break his neck and to suck his blood'' 
The women set up a loud cry, which brought all 
the women and children of the neighbourhood mto 
the house Alanga, who had greater presence of 
mmd than the rest, said to the god, " 0 TM.kur I 
PanohArana I forgiye this child and get out of him , 
for he IS but a chfld, thoughtless, senseless, without 
any knowledge of what is right or wrong O Thakur 1 
(god) O Thakur 1 forgiTe Onrin, and we will do 
(worship) to yon” After these words were 
uttered, the child h^ a more violent fit than before, 
and the women set up a louder cry than ever 
Notice Was sent to the child's father and uncles, 
who were workmg in the fields They came home, 
runiung in breathless haste, and s&w the child 
foammg at the mouth, and tearing his ham What 
was to be done f Some Brdhmam women, who were 
present, proposed the immediate celebration of the 
puyd of FanohAnana, as the only means of appeasmg 
the incensed deity BAm Phan Misri, the family 
priest, was sent for When he came, ha confirmed 
the opinion of the BrAhmani women, that PanchA- 
nana's piuja must be immediately performed No 
time was lost m making the necessary pi^oratipns 
Takmg the siok child with them, th^ went to the 
outskirts of the village, and stood under a va^a tree, 
wikcre was lymg a large stone pamted re^ and 
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anointed with. At the moment of their arnval 

there, Govmda had another of his epileptic fits 
The pneatly Misn commenced worshipping the demon 
by the Repetition of mwnfraa (prayers) , flowers, frait, 
and sweetmeat# were offered, and the women bawled 
out their loudest — as if the god was deaf — beseeching 
him to take pity upon them, and to come out of the 
child. GoTmdn, too, was made to bow down seveial 
times before the stone, and to beat his head on the 
ground The god was again and agam phed with 
entioaties, with flatteries, with promises of future 
presents, and puja, and it seemed that tho ooaimg 
had its effect, for the fit suddenly came to an end 
The women now thanked the god for his farour, 
and went away to their house We state, on the 
authority of Alanga, that, after this time, Govmda 
had no return of epilepsy 




OHAPTEK XL 

HOUSSHOLD H4TTBRS 
The eomJiouat yieldi e ateiooraoeoiu heapk 

Ootoper 

SiHOB the oonyersation which took place between 
Aianga and Badan on the education of G^ovmda, the 
old lady was obaerred to be busier with her eha/rha 
hbuTi usual All the forenoon she was engaged; along 
with Sundan and Xdun, m the aSairs of the house 
and in cooking, but she devoted the whole of the 
afternoon to spinning What I mean by the aSairB 
of the house perhap requires a word of explanation 
When the women got out of their beds, which they 
did always at orow-caTnng — cannot say cook 
Crowing, for there whs no cook, not only m the 
house, but hardly any m the village, as cooks and 
hens are abomination to Hmdus — ^they went to the 
vde of the tank near the house, which served >011 
necessary purposes They then made a solution of 
cow-dung and water, and sprinkled the hquld by 
the hftTid on the open yard, which was next s'wept 
by a broom made of the stalks of palm-trees 
But the rooms and the verandahs reqpiire to be 
cleansed and washed m another f^^hion As 
the flooring was entirely of earth, there bemg not 
q, single bnck or stone m the hope, or a plank of 
wood either, every moh of the floor of every room 
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was besmearea by means of a piece of rag, with 
the said solution of cow dung and water, aud allowed 
to dry itself The leader may tluuk that this is a 
dirty bijBiness, aud that the looms must be the 
worse for beii% thus besmeaicd But he is mis 
taken He may take our word that the floor 
greatly improves by the process It becomes smooth 
and glossy, aud no ciacks are visible And ns for 
any disgostmg smell, theie is nothing of the sort — 
the smell, if any, being positively pleasant Hindu 
peasants besmear their cottages with a solution of 
cow-dung and water, because cow dung is regarded 
ceiemonially as a purifiei , it w, however, a question 
why Hmdu law givoi*s should have pitched upon 
cow-dung as a punfier Has it any samtaiy value f 
Has it any dismfectiug propeity? From the uni 
versol practice of the Hmdiis of Bengal, I should be 
inclined to think that cow-dung wus a disinfectant, 
but I prefer to leave the matter in the hands of 
doctors and chemists 

Our women, however, have not yet done with 
cow dung There is a large heap of it lying m a 
comer of the yard, partly obtained from the cow- 
house and partly collected the pievious day hy 
Gaydrdm, whose business is not omy to tend the 
cows, but to collect whatever cow dung he may find 
m the fields, either from his oWn cows or from those 
of other people, and a basketful of which valuable 
substance he every evenmg brings home on hia 
head On this heap Alanga, Sundan, and Adun now 
feU. Th^,J»ut a little water on it, kneaded it as a 
bhker kneads his dough, and each went with a 
basketful to the tiunny sides of the walls of thegr 
hutp, and covered them with cakes made by thy 
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pulms of their bauds These cow dod^ cakes, when 
they become dry, are of great use they are 
the only fuel of the family From year’s end to 
yeiw’s end they do not buy fire- wood , for rCooking 
and for keeping a fire m the oow-5ouse they use 
no other fuel than what is aSorded by the cow 

To a Bengal peasant the cow is the most useful 
of all animals The cow supphes the newly-bom 
infant with food for some years , the oow — or rather 
the bull, but it is the same thing — tills the ground 
on which the rdiyat’s food gi-ows, the oow brmgs 
home on its back that food, when it is ready, from 
the fields, the oow formshes the peasant-family 
with the only fuel they have, The oow provides 
the peasant with curds, sour milk, and whey , and 
the oow gives that gin (donfied butter) whii^ is so 
grateful to the palate and nostrils of Hmdu gods 
and Bengab Bdbus After this, is it to be wondered 
that the cow should be greatly respected by Hindus 
and worshipped as "Mother Bhagavati?" 

Aftei the sweeping and cleansmg of the house 
are over, the women have to go through other 
domestic duties, such as boihng paddy and drymg 
it m the sun, with a view to turn it mto nee, and 
scouring at the tank all the brass and stone p&ts 
and pans, and the like Ablution comes next, after 
which conunenceS the serious operation of oookmg 
m which Alonga takes the leading part. After ^ 
have eaten, and some food has been sent, if neoes 
sary, to the fields for the gentlemen of the house, 
Alanga sits down to her breakfast, o'Di. dinner, or 
supper, anything yon choose to call it, for she, as a 
wjdowj takes only ode meal m t^renty-four hours, 
and cloes dot seem to be any the woise for it It 
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was only aftei* tins meal, which took place generally 
about two or ^hree o'clock in the afternoon, that 
Alanga could sit to her eharJen , but long praotioe 
had made her an adept m the craft, so that m the 
course of a few days she spun a quantity of thread 
sufficient to make for Govinda a dhuk five cubits 
long, and a cubit and half broad Alanga did not 
herself weave the cloth, as she was unacquainted with 
the art , it was woven by the weaver of the northern 
division of the village, for winch he received his 
usual fee 

The day on which Qovinda was for the first time 
taken to the pa^h^ala was on important day to the 
family, as well la to onr boro himself Tliongli, tmlike 
the middle and highei clussos, who seldom send a child 
to school for the first tune without performing some 
rohgious ceremonies, the poorer classes ask not the 
ministrations of tho Brahman, yet the matter is 
regarded with the liveliest mterest Ever smce his 
birth, Govinda has not had a stitch of iJothmg on 
his person , tliongh more than five years old, he 
was allowed to level m the unrestramed freedom 
of pnmroval nudity It was on the morning of that 
important day that his grandmother wrapped round 
h»s waist, in folds, the dhuk of which I have spoken, 
leavmg the rest of the body — which was nearly 
the whole — qmte naked. Thus dressed, onr little 
man bowed down to the groond before his grand- 
mother, his mother, his father, uncles, and aunt, 
and they all gave him their benediotioos As on 
the very day, he was expected at the pa^hidla 
to commence writing, Badau tied in one comer of 
Gbvmda's piece of chalk, or rather ramkha4h 

and Alanga^ ever on the alert to nuniater to the 
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wants and comforts of every membe/ of the family, 
put in one of the folds of the dhidx, a quantity of 
vibxtdx (fried noe), in such a way that Qovmda could 
easily dip his hand into it whenever he felt, himself 
hungry Thus accoutred, our yoiufg soldier wafe 
ready to begin his attack on the realms of know 
ledge Badan took Govmda by the hand, and 
repeating three times the words, " Sin Han ! Sirf 
Hanl ^iri Han!” left the house for the pafK^dla, 
a description of which place, and of its presiding 
gmiius, we must reserve for the next chant^ 


CHAPTER XU 

THX miiAOK SOHOOLHABTBB. 

'The Tilla(,e all deoWed how mnoh he knew, 

Twos certain be could write, and cypher too , 

Iiond* he oonld meoaure terma and tidee presage, 

And even the story tan — that he oonld gnnge 

The Deserted VQlage 

Ten reader will remember that, in the middle of the 
village of KAnohanpnr, there are two temples of 6iTa 
facmg each other, and that one of those temples has 
before it a colonnade In this colonnade was held 
the village paflJuila, properly so called, where the 
sons of Brahmans, Kjayasthas, and wealthy bankers 
leceived instmotion from a Brahman guruntahisaya 
This gurunahasaya, or mahaaaya , — os he is usually 
called in the Burdwan distnot — ^belonged to a rate 
of hereditary pedagogues, since his father, grand- 
father, great grandfather, and all his ancestors up to 
the fourteenth generation backwards, were the school- 
masters of the village There was m the village, 
however, another pedagogue whose school bore to 
the other one the same relation which a dissentmg 
chapel in England bears to the parish chmch He 
occupied a far inferior social position mdeed he was 
not a Brahman, but a Kayastlia, and therefore ob- 
tained only a third part of the pupils of the other 
Amy day^n might have seen m the school of the 
Brdhman pedagogue between sixty and seventy boys, 
whereas in the, other school you seldom saw more 
th^n twenty Aud yet the Biahman vras by no means 
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a better teacher than the Kdyastha/ The former, 
though he had read a part of the Sanhshipta Sara — 
the Sanskrit grammar in vogue m the Vardham&na 
district — and would repeat a lot of Sanskrit slokat 
with which his conversation was witerlarSed, yet 
made ludicrous mistakes m Bengali orthography , the 
latter made no pretensions to Sanskrit scholarship, 
but was universally acknowledged to be an anth 
metician of the first water, and he was strong m 
zamindAn accounts, a subject of which the BrAhman 
tnaliMiaya had no knowledge Though the school 
of the K&yastha teacher was attended chiefly by 
the lower castes and the poorer classes, there was 
amongst them a spnnkhng of Br&hman boys, par 
tioularly those whose parents wished to give them 
a mathematical education and an insight mto the 
mysteries of aammdan accounts Badan preferred 
the Kayastha to the Brahman teacher for two 
reasons — first, because the school of the latter was 
the more anstooiutic of the two, and he wished 
his son to be educated along with those who weie 
his equals m social position, or at Wy rate, not 
very much higher, and secondly, because he wanted 
Glovinda to learn zanundfai accounts Accordmgly 
Badan and Govmda proceeded to the house of Kama 
Bdpa Sarkdra (for that was the name of the EAyastha 
pedagogue), who held his school m the yard of hm 
house, m the shade of an umbrageous Ka/nfcila tree 
(jack tsee), excepting in the ramy season, when he 
removed it to the verandah of his cottage 

“Well, Badan, what is the pews? brings 
you here f ” asked B4ma Bdpa seated on a mat 
before about a dozen pupils vanonsly engaged m 
wrrtmg on paper, or phuitain-leaf or palm -leaf 
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Badivn, “•Ton see, malMsaya, this boy of mme , 
I wish to put him under you, that you may make 
a man of him 

Mdma “Well done! Btulan! You wish your son 
taught hkJia f^da, a thing you don’t know yourself I 
Well, you are right The poet Chanakyu says — 
Vidya/ratna mahadlianam,, that is to say, learning 
or education is a great treasure ” 

Badem “Yes, sir, that’s quite true A man who 
oannot read and write is a truly poor man — ^he is 
blind Though I have two eyes, I am really blind, 
for I oannot read what is written on a bit of 
paper ” 

Bam.a “Badan, yon had better sit down, and 
smoke Modo 1 go and make tobacco leady ” 

Badan sat down on the baie ground, Govmdn stood 
near him, and Madliu, one of the adiaticed pupfls 
of the school, went away to get tobacco and fire for 
his teacher In Bengal, and I suppose m other parts 
of India, pupils, especially m the villages, do, without 
a grudge, even menial services for their teacher, 
mdeed, they re^rd it os an honourable distinction to 
be so employed Turning to Govmda, the mahasaya 
said, “Well, my httle man, so yon want to be a 
Come near me” Poor Govmda trembled 
from head to foot He hod heard from boys of his 
own age that every schoolmaster was a second Yama 
or Rhadaraanthus, and eveij school a place where 
boys were unmercifully flogged He therefore hesi 
tated to go near Rdma Bfipa, but Badan shoved 
him forwM;^ to tl^p pedagogue, who patted him on 
the head and told him to he a good hoy, and not to 
he afraid of his teacher One of the advanced papOs 
was then ordered to trace on the ground the 
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fire letters of the Bengali alphabet Sadan took oat 
the ramkluidi from his boy’s clothes, and put it into 
biB hand Bama Edpa took hold of doYinda’s hand, 
with the chalk in it, and led it over all the letters 
traced on the ground In the meantinjc, the ^vanoed 
pupil, Mndhu, brought the hookah reeking with the 
fra^ant weed, and put it into the hands of R&ma 
Bhpa As Bodon and Eainn Edpa were of different 
castes, they could not smoke in the same hookah 
The latter therefore gave to the former the earthen 
cup called kalki, which contains the tobacco and 
the fire, and Badan grasped the lower part of 
it with both his hands, and smokeA^ away 
through the opening between the thumb ana the 
forefinger of his nght-hand After he hod smoked 
two or three minutes he returned the kalJn to the 
mahakaya, who began to puff away with great zest 
As the redoubtable pedagogue of Kanohanpur, 
now m the act of smoking, is in a state of repose— 
and tobacco, they say, is a wonderful sedative — ^wo 
shall make an attempt to photograph his likeness, 
which IS not always practicable, especially when, 
urged by a tempest of passion — as was frequently the 
case — his body trembles in eveiy inch with rage, 
and his cane desoends, thump after thump, wath 
electric rapidity, on the backs of his unfortunate 
pupils From the form of one of his legs, and the 
position m which it was put, yon might have inferred 
that he was lame, and the inference wotdd have 
been oonfimed by the sight of a crotch that lay 
beside him His lameness, to say the 4j2ith, was of 
no ordinal^ kmd, ho could with diffloulty go, with 
the help of hiB crutch, from one uoom of ms house 
to*' another, and, as for going out mto the street, he 
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scarcely went %nt even once m six months Owmg to 
this bodily defeotj ho was always called khoQda makd- 
saya, that is, the lame schoolmastoi, m contra dis 
tinction to the Biihman pedagogue His pupds often 
lent hmJ a helping hand in gomg from room to room, 
and sometimes, I am sorry to say, assisted him to 
a fall, as a sort of retaliation for the canmg they 
BO frequently received from him He was about 
forty years old, had a dark skin, a spore body, an 
aqnihne nose, and a rather high forehead for a 
Bengali He stooped a great deal in addition to 
his lameness, he had another bodily defect, which 
considerably marred his influence, and made him 
often an object of derision — ^he spoke through his 
nose When narrating the conversation he had with 
Badan, we found it impossible to represent his 
nasal mtunation in the English language, though 
it would have been quite easy in Bengah In 
uttormg the words, " how do yon do T ’’ R&ma 
Rupa would say—" hnow dno ynou dmo f ” Bus nasal 
twang was so strong, that, if he were speaking at 
night in a dark room, he might be mistaken by 
children for a ghost — for Bengali ghosts speak 
strongly through the nose 

But though a hopeless cripple as regards his body, 
and ghost-like in his speech, Edma Rupa had natural 
talents of no mean order He was the first mathe 
matioian in the village. He had not only Subhan* 
kara, the Indian Cocker, at his fingers’ ends, but 
was acquainted with the elements of the Vijaganita 
or Algebra^ Thece was, indeed, another mathe 
matioian m the village who looked down upon the 
pedagogue with fierfeot contempt — and that is our 
fnend Dhumketn, the astrologer , but there »as ttus 
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difference between the two geniusee^ that whereas 
the astrologer dealt in cdestial mathematics, the 
Bohoobnaster appbed his mathematics to things ter 
restrial But l^ma Bupa was not only mathematical 
he was eminently logical Thongh he had 'hot read 
the Sutras of Gotama, he was an acute reaeoner 
Whenever the Christian missionary of Vardham&na 
came to the village m the course of his itmeracy, 
he did not fail to pay a visit to the lame school- 
master, who had many a tough argument with him , 
and the villagers always thought that the missionaiy 
was mvariably worsted. Indeed, his reputation for 
logical subtlety was so great that it might be truly 
said of him that 

He waa in logic a great cntio, 

Frofotindly skill d m annlytto 
He could mstmgaish and divide 
A hair twixt south, and south west Bide | 

On either which he would dispute 
Ooufute change hands and still confute. 

Bima Etipa was a strict disciplmanan He had by 
him constantly, besides his crutch, a thin but longish 
twig of bamboo, wbiob often resounded, not only 
on the palms of his pupils’ bands, but ou their 
beads and backs, and sometimes also with cruel 
ingenuity ho used to stinke their knuckles, their 
kn6e ]omt&, and their ankles Yon oonld hardly 
pass by the door of the house during school 
hours without heanug the shop-a-shop, shap-a-ahop 
of the bambqo switch But he had other ways 
of admimstermg disciplme One famous mode of 
juvenile punishment was called ^a4u-Ggpal, that is, 
Gopil (the god Krishna) with a sweetmeat in his 
hand. This consisted m making <a boy sit on the 
ground with one leg m a kneebng posture the two 
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arms were stretched^ and a large bnck waa 

placed on eaoli In this posture a boj is expected 
to remain still for several hours Should either of 
the brinks faU from the hand, down comes the 
bamboo BWitch*on the pate of the delmqnent We 
shall mention only one other clause in B4ma Rupa’s 
penal code The juvenile offender was handcuffed, 
and hia feet were tied by stnngs to the trunk of 
the jack tree of which we have spoken While the 
boy thns stood handcuffed and chamed, the leaves 
of a stmgmg plant called biehhu(t (Tragta invohi- 
eraiaj were apphed to different parts of his body 
Whoever has been stung by a wasp or a hornet 
can have some idea of the sensatiou produced by 
the apphcation of bichhuft to the skm The agony 
IB intense perfectly helpless, unable to run away, 
unable even to stroke with his hand the port stung, 
the boy can do nothing but shriek In justice to 
the lame sohoolmaster of Ednohanpur, I should here 
remark that the above disoiphnary process was not the 
product of his pwn fertile brain , it is a tune-honouTed 
institution which ha^ been handed down from genera 
tion to generation of Bengah village schooli^ters 
A. few words on Rdma Rupa’s finances will 
conclude this chapter The sohoohng fee was, on 
the average, one anita (a penny and halfpenny) a 
month per hoy Supposing he had thirty or thirty 
two boys — I don’t beheve he ever had more — ^Ins 
monthly income would amount to two rupdes, or four 
shilhngs Besides this, he had a system of “requisi- 
tions” Moat of the boys, when they came to the 
afternoon school — iot the school was held first from 
early m the morning till abont eleven o’clock, and 
again from three o’clock in the afternoon till can({l4 
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light — brought from their houses for theur teacher 
either a betel leaf, or a betel-nut, or a small ball 
of tobacco In addition to these daily donations, 
every boy was eicpeoted to give to the Tttdhisaya 
onoe a month a atda, which consisteif of a quantity 
of unboiled noe, with a suitable accompamment of 
vegetables, spht pulse, mustard oil, salt, and even 
clarified butter All this, no doubt, made a con- 
siderable addition to his mcome of four shillings a 
month, yet it was quite msufficient to support the 
pedagogue, his wife and two children, the deficiency 
was supphed by the produce of about ten bighai 
of land which, as he was unable to cultivate ^em 
himsett, he held m partnership with a neighbouring 
hnsbandmau 

Such was the celebrated pedi^ogue of Kin- 
chanpur, at whose feet Qovinda was made to sit 
lor instruction What progress our hero makes in 
hia studies, and how long he remains m the school, 
will form the subject of a future chapter, but m 
the meantime the attention of the rea^r must be 
drawn to some other mattm« 



CHAPTEE XIII 

TBI HATCH UAKKS. 

That night the enTOjr, entertained 
With honour and all care, remained 

QairriTii s BJmifyana. 

I THINK I hear my Bngliali reader exclaim — “Wliat 
a fool of a writer this novelist is I An orthodox 
novel generally ends in a marriage, but tbia fellow 
talks of a matob maker, and consequently of a 
wedding, before bo has well began bis story ” Well, 
my defence against tbis grave charge la, tbat I can 
not belp it Mfilati must now get tuamod, whotber 
I wisb it or not Tbe ouatoms of the country require 
it Mdlati IB already more than eleven years old, 
and people are blaming Badan for not bavmg given 
ber away m marriage Often bas Alanga shed tears 
at the remarks made by the womnu of the village, 
especially at tbe batbmg ffhaf, where women bold 
conversatioqs on all sorts of subjecti. Sonip of the 
women have sometimes told her — "Well, Alanga, 
when 18 Malati going to get maiiicd? She is be- 
coming quite a big girl Dear me, she is shooting 
up like a plantaiu-tieel and vou are taking no 
thought of ber marriage*" lue fact is Indian 
legislators ujjist ou^tbe moiiitiga of a girlbcfcue she 
attains tbe age of puberty, and as that seldom takes 
plhce, in a tropicdl obmato like Bengal, 1 iter than m 
Iho twelfth year, tbe maximum age at which a girl 
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can remam unmamed la eleven years ^ Badan would 
have long ago given away his daughter in marriage 
but for the axpenaea it was sure to entail, and which 
he was iU able to afford But matters have now 
come to a onais Whether he has mtfans or not, the 
girl must be married off, otherwise he would become 
a proverb and a hissmg among his fellow- villagers 
As to the ways and means, he must beg or borrow, it 
bemg out of the question for so respectable a raiyat 
as Badan to have recourse to the other alternative 
vf stealmg I cannot say he was ashamed to beg 
■ — a Bengal r^iiyat seldom shows such a sense of 
delicacy — ^bnt if ha did beg, few people would 
respond to the call Recourse must therefore be had 
to borrowing , and Badan was sure of getting the loan 
of any reasonable sum from his mahcvicM, Gnlak 
Poddfo, the money lender of the village, who charges 
interest generally at the rate of one hundred per cent 
and sometimes one hundred and fifty per cent per 
annum, bat who takes from his especial favottntes 
— amongst whom Badan had the fehoily to be 
nnmbered— only seventy five per cent It was 
resolved to borrow, and enquiries were set on foot 
m searoh of on ehgible young man on whom to 
bestow the hand of Malatu 

One evenmg, after Badan, Kfilamdnik, Oaydrfim, 
and the cows had come home from the fields, and 
while Alanga was going abont with a lamp m her 
hand from room to room, and scaring away the 
ghosts and evil spirits of every description, which 
might seek shelter for the mght m any«^oom which 
had been nnvisited in the evening, even for a minnto 
or two, by any sort of hght, a straciger entered the 
bonse and stood m the yard Badan at onoe reoog- 
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iiKed the stranger and said — " Hullo ! here is the 
ghafalc 1 am glad yon have come , I hope yon have 
bi-onght good news JIAJath bring a ghafi of water 
for the ghaiale to wash his feet with Gaydiilm, go 
and get *he hot^kah ready ” In a moment the water 
was brouglit, with which the g}ia(ali washed Ins feet 
In a minute or two the hookah was brought and he 
went on puffing at a great rate 

But what IB a gliafak ? the English reader asks 
Though this gentleman bears a name extiemely guttural 
m sound, his occupation is about the pleasantest m 
■the world To spinsters and baohelora the sound 
of his name is more musical than Apollo’s lute He 
IB the professional match maker, and therefore an 
onder-servant of Kamodeva, the Indian Oupid As 
jn India, young men and young women do not 
themselves choose their parlmers in life, they have 
to depend on the good offices of this happy func 
tionary, who, however, bears his commission not 
from the parties themselves, but from their parents 
and guardians. We have said that hw occupation 
IB one of the pleasantest in the world, and what 
occupation can be more pleasant than to bo daily 
conversant with amiable bndegrooms, and blooming 
bndes, to tie the knot of holy matrimony, and to 
be thns mstmmental m the promotion of hmnan 
happmessf Tins worthy functionary’s character is 
aa amiable as his occupation is pleasant He pos* 
aesses the highest Ghratian virtne m perfection, 
inasmuch as be possesses an nnhmited measure of 
that charity vhich covers a multitude of sms He 
has never been known ta find any fimlt with any 
young man or yitoag woman of mamageable age 
The spmster may be as ngly as one of Shakspeare’s 

a 
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Witches, and the young man may be as deformed la 
deformity itaeK, the ghafak sees no defect m either 
The one, m has eye, or at any rate m his mouth, is 
as beautiful and gentle as L&kshmi, and the other 
as handsome and aooomphshed as !Eartike^a The 
reader must not suppose that the gentleman now 
smoking ih Badan’s house is a ghafak, m the proper 
sense of the term A ghafah, properly speaking, is 
a Brahman of a veiy high order, and confines his 
services only to the priestly class A Br&hman 
ghaiak is often a man of learning, and mvanably 
a man of persuasive eloquence, and he has the 
whole of the Indian " Burke’s Peerage ” and “ Baron 
etage,” at his fingers’ ends But every caste has 
its own gluifaka, and the worthy individual now 
before us is a ghaiak of the ugra-kshatnya, or 
Agun caste He had been oommiBsioned by Badan 
and Alanga to seek out a nice young husband for 
Mdlati, be had had, before this tune, Several inter 
views with them, and with the parents of the young 
man of his choice, and he had noWe come to make 
the final arrangements What those arrangements 
were, and who the happy young man was that was to 
obtain the hand of Mklati, the reader will know from 
the conversation, a translation of whioh we give belew 
Badan “Well, ghafakf what’s the news? I 
hope eveiything is pak& (npe) ” 

Ohafak “ All paka, by the blessing of Prajapatu 
Your daughter H^ti uuist have been bom m an 
aospioious hour to get such a handsome, able-bodied, 
and aooomphshed husband as M4dhavaJ[31ui,ndrfi Sen, 
the son of Kefeava Chandra Sen, of Durgduagpr^ the 
highest ugra kshatnya kuhn in alh Bi4h.” 

Badaiii “ Yon ghafakit always praise evetybody 
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But tell me truly whether the young man has any 
bodily defect” 

Ghafak “Rdma! Edonal do you think I am 
]okmg with you? Mddhava is a second Knrtikeya, 
the hanasomest young man m all Durguiifigar As 
for his property, lua fathei, old Kesavu, has two 
maram (gi'ananes of poddy) , of his bmss vessels 
there is no reckoning Besides the lands for which 
he pays rent, he has ten bighis of lalchioj (rent-free) 
land ” 

Alanga “What ornaments have they agreed to 
give to MiJati f ” 

OJiafak “Old Keaava will cover his daughter- 
in-law’s body with ornaments from head to loot 
He has ordered one chaudiuhar, a pair of vials, a 
pair of 'pamchhas, one bau{t, a pair of palaka/nfia, 
one tabij, a pair of jhimikos and pasas, a pair of 
h&las, and one nath Did you, old lady, get so many 
ornaments at your weddmg?” 

Alanga “ Why, when I got mamed, gha^ah, 
people were net so fond of ornaments os they are 
now Those days were days of simplicity, of thick 
clothes and coarse nee , but the present days are days 
of luxury” 

Badan “ What is MAdhava’s exact age f” 

Ohafalt “ He is nmeteen years, ten months, and 
five days old, I saw his horoscope” 

Badan “1 hope his goira (the name of his 
tnbe), IS diffei'ent from onra” 

Ghafak “ Well done 1 Do yon, Badan, take me 
for a fool? -I have become grey m ghafkah, (that 
18 ^ the profession of a ghafak), and yon teach me 
trade I” 

AUmga “We have no objection to the marnage 
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Let measurea be munediately taken M&Iati has 
evidently put noe in the MAdhava. It 

Beema to be the tying of i^j^pati Who can 
prevent the union f ” ^ 

The ghafak, delighted with the *^ult of the 
oonveraafcion, took some refreshment, laid himself 
down on a mat on the verandah of the big room, 
and, as he had become tired by the day^B walk, 
Boon fell asleep 


CHAPTER XIV 

UALAIl’S MARRIAGS 

Hera HflA atandu uiy duuglitnr fair 
liio dutiLH of thy life to aliura 
I'nka from her fatlur take tliy biidot 
JoiQ luuid to hand lUiil bhui lietide 
A fuilhfal lyifn must blest is she 
And as thy atiad'e will follow theo 

0airrTTU s Bdindyana, 

Early next morning the ghatak rose from lus bed 
before crow cawing, and started on hia ]Oumey to 
DurgAnngar, which was about twenty miles distant 
The way was long and tedious, but the prospect of 
a substantial toward considerably hghtened the 
fatigue of the ]onmey He did not stop m the 
way, except a mmute or two here and there for 
the purpose u} smoking, and the only considerable 
halt he made was on the banks of the brook M&y&, 
where he bathed, ate the mmfi and treacle which 
Alanga with thoughtful kmdness had put mto his 
bundle, and drank from the stream, the water of 
which IB so wholesome that it is said to possess the 
rare qnahty of disaolyrng even iron shots if they 
are taken mto the stomach “The lowing herds 
wind slowly over the lea,” kitkmg up as they went 
a cloud of dust, and the pkinghman was plodding 
homeward Iqp weagry way, when the ghafak reached 
Dargdnagar Ke^va Sen and his wife lejoiced at 
tke hnccesB of the match maker, and looked fonv^inl 
to their son's marriage with great pleasure 
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Two days after, Kei^ava set out for KAnclianpur 
with a dist^t relation, who earned with him a pair 
of aa4i« and a hdn^i of the beet sweetmeats maiiu- 
faotored at Dorg^nagar Badan received thp guests 
with ]oy Kesava was dehghted wfth the beauty 
and sweet sunphcity of M&lati, and vdgdcm, or 
betrothal, was consummated. As the parents of 
both bride and bndegroom were anxious that the 
marriage should be soon celebrated, Bhumketn, the 
astrologer, was requested to fix a day for the 
purpose After a world of calonlations he fixed 
upon the 24th of Ph&lgun, whidi he represented to 
be eminently auBpimons, as the solar, Innar, planetary, 
and stellar influences on that day were all benignant. 
After two days Kesava and his fnend returned to 
Dorganagar 

Two weeks before the wedding, the sound of 
festivity and the dm of preparations were heard 
both at KAnohanpur and Dorginagar The rela- 
tions of Badan, whether near or distant, whether 
residing in the village or elsewhere,'" aU flocked to 
his house to mmgle their gratulations with his , and 
those near relations who had come from distant 
viUagea, stayed till the solemnities were all over 
Preparations were made for feeding a large number 
of persons, consutuig of Badan's own relations and 
fnends, and of those of the bndegroom The pedal 
was moessandy active, huskmg away large quantities 
of paddy, the hend-miU was always in motion, 
splitting ludai, a/rhar, and other sorte of pulse, 
advances of money were given 'lio th(^ fishermmi of 
tfie vilkge for a good supply of the only anupal food 
ufied by the Smdu peasantry— the of Badan's 

own tai^ hemg insnfooient for the purpose , and con- 
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tracts were given to the village niilkmon for hnge 
quantities of curds, of whicli Bengal i4iyats are so 
fond Alanga, Sundan, Aduri, and the women of 
neighbouring houses, busied themselves also with 
the olotdes andsomameuts of Malati , while the young 
women of the village put their heads togethei to 
concoct plans for amusing and teasmg the bnde 
groom on the night of the weddmg In every Bengali 
marriage handia (turmeric), plays an impoitant 
part, mdeed, without it, there can be no marriage 
What the philosophy of using tunneno in marnage 
'fl, we do not pretend to fathom, peihaps it is used 
to improve the complevion, which in Bengal is rather 
dark Whatever may be the reason, tuimeno is 
largely used in all Bengali marriages Accordingly, 
a large quantity of tunneno was giound, and reduced 
to powder by Alanga and Sundan , the body of Malati 
was profusely besmeared with the yellow dye, mixed 
with mustard oil, and other members of the family, 
as well as relatives and neighbours, beautified their 
peraons with ^t Great was the exultation of the 
women when the nuptial drug was for the first 
time applied to the skin of the would-he bnde 
Shouts ^ ulu f viu / ulit / rent the au* , and those 
shouts were repeated every forenoon when the opera- 
tion of besmearing the body with turmeric took 
place, before bathing The dm of pieparation, the 
sound of festivity, the lend talk and lauglung of 
the women, the tnrmeno coloured clothes of every 
one connected with the family, and the shouts of 
ulu/ ulu/ ulut — Bill showed to the little world of 
K&nchappnr that there yfw to be a marriage m 
Bedaubs house 

At Burganagor the sound of festivity was still 
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gi cater Every mommg the chan^ima/iufo^ of Ke^ava's 
house was crowded with people, old and young, who 
talked of nothing else but of MMhava’s marriage 
About ten o'clock m the mommg, the shoutg of uhi I 
ulu! ul/ul fiom the (vndarmahal (Zeifana) announced 
to the public of the village that the would-be bride- 
groom's body was bemg besmeared with tnrmeno 
A great deal of fun was made, many jokes were 
cracked by old and young women, as Mfidhava’a body 
was anomted with od and turmeric Ablutions then 
followed Durmg these days, the bridegroom ate 
what IS called, anv4hahho]cma, commonly termed 
axhadahhat, or bachelor’s dinner Those dinners are 
given by ^e near relations of the bridegroom, and 
are so termed from the circumstance that they are 
amongst the last dinners the bridegroom eats m the 
condition of a bachelor They are usually aooom- 
pamed with a deal of fun and festivity, made chiefly 
by young men and young women "V^en M&dhava 
Sat with his oompamons m the ohim^vmcm^cvp, the 
ghafak would come and descant elocfuently on the 
nameless graces of M&lati, to the mfimte amusement 
of the party, and mstitute a droU comparison between 
the forthcoming marriage, and the urnoU of M4dhava 
and Mdlati m the Sansknt play of that naifle 
Busmess was, however, mingled with these merry- 
xnakings As MMhava was Sesava’s only son, the 
father had resolved to spend as much money as he 
possibly could m celebrating the marriage Accord- 
ingly, a eoatly dress for the bridegioom had been 
purchased, the village iftalaJiar'' (flor^-m^) was 
ordered to prepare as gaudy a crown as he oonld 
make— for all Bengali bnd^oomfl, however poor, 
put on Tansel crowns at the wedding , equally gaudy 
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shoes, embroidered with silver, had been brought up 
from Calcutta, and the chaturdola (mamage Palki) 
of a wealthy neighbour was borrowed for the oon- 
veyance of the bridegroom to the village of the 
bride, loi'cheff were piopaitd, and a number of 
rangmcbKnh, "Bengal Lights” as they are called by 
Anglo-Indians, were manufactured to dlummate the 
path of the bnd^oom A band of musicians was 
also engaged, one set of jagajham'pti, four two 

koMnis, two satuits, and one set of rasaneihauln» 
This piecious band used every day, several days 
before the wedding, to give forth harmony not unlike 
that which, we may suppose, was made at Babel at 
the Confusion of Tongues 

At last the long looked for day, the auspicious 
twenty-fourth of PLalgim, arrived Kesava had 
made all necessary preparations for the mamage- 
march, and before the crows of the village commenced 
their cawing, the marriage procession had begun its 
journey — ^for the object was to reach Kfechanpnr 
in one day The procession consisted of the bride- 
groom, seated m the chaturdola, of which I have 
spoken, earned by foui stout bearers, his father, 
about a dozen relations and friends , the band of 
mdsicians, already deaonbed, the guru, or spiritual 
director of the f^ily, the &mily pnest, and lost, 
but not least in importance — ^the family barber The 
party, without halting anywhere, made a forced 
maroih of nmeteen miles, and reached DeTagrfima, only 
one TTiflft distant from K&nchanpnr, at about three 
o^ctook in the afternoon, whei’e they bathed and 
oookpd a hasty meal, and made preparations f(U^ 
entenng the bndS's village in great pomp 

But T^'hile the hymeneal party are makmg pre- 
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parations to take Kfinohanpiir "by Btonn, the reader 
most aoooinpaiij me for a few minntes to the house 
of the bride, and see for himself what her friends 
are about Since the dawning of that bright and 
happy day, there was infinite bustle nr’ Badall’s house 
The noise of gladness was heard everywhere Friends 
of every degree of amity were there, relations even 
to the “foitieih remove” were there, the sounds 
of ulu I ulu f ulu / were ever and anon heard , there 
were also the family guru, or father confessor, the 
family pwoh^ta or priest, the family barber and his 
partner in life — ^the indispensable napnin/i (she-barber) 
— besides a heterogeneous mass of men and women, 
old, young, and middle - aged, who were neither 
friends nor relations, but simple spectators All 
these men and women were sitting m the open yard 
of the house, now covered below with a satranja 
(coarse carpet), and above by a canvas canopy, both 
borrowed from the zatnmdar of the village But 
the chief object of attraction was the bnde herself. 
The daughtera and the young wives of neighbouring 
husbandmen had come, with one accord, and busied 
themselves from early dawn with adommg the person 
of Mdlati, and making her look as handsome as they 
could. They made a mixture of turmeric and curds, 
and rubbed her body well with it She then 
bathed The girls and young won;en then attacked 
her hair, which they wove mto many a fantastic 
braid They then put on her person the seyend 
ornaments of which I have afrOady spoken The 
skill of the barber's wife was alsp had^ requisition 
She washed the little feet of Milati, and neatlyp^ted 
tl)iem all round 'with a,laJcta nr lac Last of all, she 
put on a ci red silk Thus attired, she waited 
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for the coming o£ the bndegroom It was an extra 
ordinary day for poor MAlati, but she hardly knew why 
her parents and fnenda made such an idol of her She 
knew it waa the day of her marriage, but what marriage 
was, what its dufiea were — of all that she knew nothmg 
The ann had sunk behind the mango tope of 
Devagrfima, the cows had returned from grozmg, 
followed by neat-herds carrying baskets of cow dung 
on their heads , the birds had retired to their re 
speotive trees for the mght, and were sqnabblmg 
among themselves for their beds, and the shades of 
evenmg had descended over all the plain, when the 
bridegroom’s party began their festal procession 
MMhava sat m the dhaturiola , the torches and 
rangmm&le were ht, the musicians began to play, 
and the jackals of the neighbouring thickets, fright- 
ened by so unusual a noise and so bi ight a light at 
such a time, set up an unearthly yell as an accom 
pomment to the mantal music The party assembled 
at Badan’s bouse, all on the tip-toe of expectation, 
heard with delight the sound of the nuptial music 
Badan’s heart, and especially Alanga’s, leaped with 
joy As the sound of the mnsio became louder and 
louder, the pulse of Badan and Alanga beat faster 
and faster As for Malati, she had soaroely any 
feelings one way or the other, as she understood little 
of the matter, on the whole, I think she was sadder 
than usmd, as she knew that she would have to leave 
a beloved father, a dear mother, and a still dearer 
grandmother, and go to a strange place with a man 
whom she ha4 never seen As the procession was 
approaching the vill^, men, women, and children 
ran into the street, exi^aiming, The bridegroom ^ 
comwjgJ the bndegroom is commgt” Suddenly the 
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muaio stopped at the entrance of the village A party 
of the vilhigepa had asaembled there m gieat force, 
who said that they would not allow the procession 
to pass on till they roceivod the fee of 4^ielabhcmganu 
(stoning), that is to say, the bndSgioom and Ins 
party must purchase by a bribe the abstention of 
the villagers from throwmg stones at them and 
breakmg their vehicles and dashing out their brains 
After a gimt deal of loud talk on both sides, the 
fathei of the bridegroom paid five rupees on the spot, 
after which the procession was allowed to pass on 

Shortly after, another party stopped the pro- 
cession and demanded some fee for the grama, or 
village, which was given, and a third party, com- 
posed chiefly of boys, demanded fee for the village 
schoolmaster The procession at last stood at the 
door of Badan’s house Badan went out and 
welcomed them The hero of the night, Madhava, 
sat m the middle of the open yard under the canvas 
canopy, surrounded by a large assembly of the 
friends of the bnde Many hookahs went around, as 
almost eveiybody smoked They talked on all soits 
of 8ub]eots, and the pupils of Bima Bdpa the 
pedagogue, who had mustered strong to witness the 
marriage of their sohoolfelloVs sister, attempted to 
puzzle each other with difficult questions m anth- 
metio, to the great amusement of &e wedding party 
The famil y barber, Gongi N^pit, was the busiest 
man m the whole assembly, for he was attendmg 
to the smoking of the guests, filling one haUn after 
another as soon as it was e^ffiausted. And his 
amiable consort, the N&pitm, was of equal service 
amongst the women guests, who "Sat, crowded like 
bales of cotton on the verandah Of th6 big room. 
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not, indeed, in supplying them with tobacco — ^for 
Hmdu women do not smoke, though some of them 
chew tobacco leaf with pa/n leaf — but m eiihvening the 
oonversation and contnbutmg to the gaiety of the scene 
At laA the *aapicioaa hour arrived — the hour on 
which sun, moon, planets, and stars had shed their 
seleotest iniluenoea, and in which Msdhava and 
Mdlati were to become man and wife, when fiadan, 
with folded hands and a sheet of cloth round his 
neck, m token of hia humility and submission, stood 
in the midst of the assembly and said, " Sirs, as the 
lagna (propitious moment) has arrived, if it be the 
command of the assembly I shall no longer delay 
in b^inning the good work, but shall proceed to 
celebrate the marriage of my daughter with Mad 
hava Ohandra Sen, the son of Kesava Chandra Sen 
of Dur^dnagar ” Several voices cried out, “ We have 
no objection Begm the ceremony And may the 
blessmg of Praj^pati descend on the bridegroom 
and bnde ” The ceremony of aohara (or the 
behaviour of wcunen, which immediately precedes that 
of marriage properly so called), takes place m the 
senana, ifiat is, in the inner courtyards of Hindu 
houses, but, as poor people like Badan have no 
inner and outer yards in tbeir houses, it takes place 
m the only yard they have The Mudnatala (the 
place where the ceremony is poi formed) had been 
prepared in that comer of the yard which was be- 
tween the Ing hnt and the pe^-hnt There was 
a flat wooden stool on the spot , at its four comers 
stood four yomag pl^tom tr^, round which threads 
were pass^ Mddhava stood on the stool, and 
HMati was now brought forward and whirled roui^d 
the bridegroom and we plantain trees seven tunes. 
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Danng tlua process, amid the exclamations of uluf 
uhi/ uhi/ blows not nnfreqnently fell on the back 
of the poor bridegroom, as it is deemed unfair that a 
man should cairy away a girl without snffermg some 
pain Sandan then performed what fls called harem, 
that IS, sue took a brass plate filled with the products 
of the earth, and touched with it the forehead of the 
bndegroom Nothmg mo(*e was wanting to com 
plete the nmon than the tying together of the slcirtB 
of each other's clothes, the exchange of garlands of 
flowers, and the repetition of holy mcmtras 

The marriage over, Badan now addressed himself 
to the onerous task of providing the whole assembly 
with refreshments The Satrcvrya on which they had 
been sitting was now taken up A httle quantity of 
water was sprinkled on the ground, to allay the dust, 
a plantom leaf was spread on the ground for each 
guest , boiled noe, boiled pulse, vegetable curry, fish 
curry, fish in tamarmd, and curds, were distributed. 
The men ate on without speaking, the sfience being 
now and then broken by loud ones ef " Here, more 
fish 1 ” " more curds on this leaf 1 " They all washed 
their hands and mouths in the adjacent tank, each 
got a pdn, with the usual spices, to chew , the hookah 
went round and round^ after which the assembly 
dispersed. The women were then feasted on the 
verandah of the big hut The same dehcaCies were 
served up, they made less noise than the men, but 
I have been told that th^ ate more After eating, 
washmg their hands and mouihs, and chewmg pdm, 
they all went away to their homes, esceptmg a few 
young women who had made up their nihids to 
spend the test of the mght in the vdaarghar What 
that IS, the reader wfil he told m the next chapter 
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Now faiowoll bride and bn >)froi)ra 
Hlest in thy new fonnd sire 
Mttv t eto mother of the brave 
Ui iiif, babes at. voiir dosiro 
And holy Oyprlfl oitlier*B breast 
With mutual loro iiiapire 

TheoWitnt 

It IB not to be supposed that while the fnends 
of the bndegroom and of the bride were eutei tamed, 
the bridegroom and bnde themselves shonld fast 
But, to tell the truth, though the choicest viands — 
as choice viands, that is to say, ns ii Bengal raayat 
oan procure — were set before them, they could 
scarcely eat aiydhing Intense excitement ansing 
from the scenes enacted duimg the night had taken 
away Mddhava’s appetite, and as for Malati, she 
scarcely thought that what she was passing throngh 
wa» a reality But there was another reason why 
Midhava made a poor supper that night The room 
was crowded with a number of young women whoso 
only vocation seemed to be to amuse themselves 
at the expense of the bridegroom. Alanga tned 
to dear the room of these women, but she fgded 
Scarcely had Mddhava taken a handful of rice into 
Ina mouth, when one of the young women said — 
Our fnend Kartikeya has a beautiful set of teeth ; 
eadh otie i|b as small aa a hoe, and as white as'a 
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hookah pipe,” which is usually m^e of ebony 
Another said, — " His eyes are beautiful, exactly hke 
those of a oat ” A third admired his nose, which 
was beautifully flattened at the tip A fourth came 
behind and dealt such a blow on his ba(4r that it 
sounded like a npe palm-fruit falling to the ground 
from a lofty palmyra tree, on which the women 
raised a loud gufiaw But the longest dinner oi 
supper has an end, and M&dhava was removed to 
the Vaaa/rglux/r 

Vaawr, or Vdsarghar, is the room in which a mar 
ned couple spend their first night after marriage, or 
rather the remainder of that night m which the 
weddmg takes place Bengalis, whether nch or 
poor, Imve no honeymoon, but the English reader 
of this authentic history must admit, after perusmg 
the following account of the viiear night, that on 
that night is oonoentrated the honey not only of 
one moon but of twelve moons Badan’s bed-room, 
which was a oompartznent of the big hut, and the 
best room m the house, was converted into vdscurghwr 
As Badau was too poor to have a hhdt, that is, a 
wooden bedstead with tester frames and mosquito 
curtams — ^he and all his people always sleeping on 
mats spread on the floor — ^he had borrowed from a 
neighbour for the newly-mamed couple a takttiposa, 
which may be described as a large but lew kitchen 
table On the taktitpoaa was spread a quilt, with 
two or three pillows At the bidding of the young 
woibeii, Madhava sat on the bedstead, and the 
women sat on the floor on a mat, a^onggt whom hlAlati 
took her place After a little, a near relation of her 
nether’s ^ok M&lati m her avipB, and made her 
dt on the left-hand side of liflAdbava. Mdlati 
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"blushed, ftnd covoied li(n Ifice with the bkirt of htr 
sui^t The old women next went to tho Inidegioom 
atid hride, and hlas.sed them, invoking the gods and 
piaymg that th^ might lead a happy life, that they 
might bei^me immortal, that they might rejoice at 
seeing the tacea of many childieu, especially sons, 
and that their basket and their store might never 
%il When this benediction was pioiiouticed, M idhava 
and Malati came down fi-om tho bedstead, and, touch 
mg tho ground with their heads, made obeiiauco to 
them Midhaia tlioii resnmed his seat on the bed- 
stead, but Malati stayed with the women on the mat 
on the floor Tho leader might suppose that tho 
women would now surely letuo, and leave the bride 
gioom and biide to themselves Not a hit of it 
Alanga came to the door and told Mudhava to go 
to sleep, and he would have gladly done so if the 
women had allowed him One woman said, “ Oh 
mother I what kind of maruage is this? Does any 
bridegroom sleep on the night of his maniage 
Madhiva must sht up the rest of the night with na 
The BjMing has just begun, met what biide or 
bridegioom evei thinks of sleep? Oouie, fuends, 
let us all be gay” Turnmg to the budegiooia, the 
eamS woman said, “Well, brothti, yon have got i 
handsome and gentle wife, I hopo you will tiedt 
her well " 

Madhava " What man ever ill-treats his wife ? ” 

First Woiiian “What man ill-tieats his ovn 
wife I Yon most be a, ninny not to know that Alu 
there pot httndssds ef cases m Kanchiinpuif Hero 
is K£di, for instance, who is beaten almost every 
night by her husb^pi’* • 

Madkam "It IB very wicked to beat one’s 
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Wife In my opimon no man ought, under any 
ourenmstanoea, to beat his wife " 

Fust Woman "The bridegroom seems to be a 
nice man 0, lol Mdlati, yonr forehead is good. 
You have got such a nice husband'^ ^ 

Second Woman “ You seem, sister, to be in love 
With the biidegroom You had better go and sit on 
hia loft hand, and we shall all cry, ulu I ulu I uh* I 
The bridegroom’s words have pleased you Now his 
words are honey-like, but afterwards they will turn 
mto poison It is the same with every bridegroom 
All men are bad They all ill treat their wives ” 
Madhava “ Yon seem to be speaking from 
personal experience ** 

Second Woman “Well donp, fnend I You seem 
to be a bit of a Wit There is some juice m you 
You are not the dry stick I took you for At first 
I took you for a cow, but it seems there is some 
stuff m you Sdhdahl (well done I) Sahashl May 
you only hve long!" 

When these words were uttered, the other women 
showed some displeasure at the sarcasm, and ex- 
pressed the hope that there would be nothing dis- 
agreeable on that joyful night The woman who 
had spoken, however, protested that she was not at 
all angry, and that what she had said was all m fun 
One of the party asked M^idhava whether he could 
teh stones for the amusement of all, on hia saying 
that he would gieatly prefer being a hstensr to being 
a narrator, one of the yonng women told a story which 
provoked no end of laughter WheK* the story was- 
drawing to a close, Madhava unfortunately fell asleep, 
dh which the reciter of the story’ a young womap, 
gaily wen*" ujp to the takkuposa and puUed his 
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which produced roars of kughter On heaiing the 
cry of a cuckoo from a neighbouimg tiee, one ot the 
party suggested that Mddhava should logale the 
company with music Madhava did not deny that 
he oould^Bmg,*but said that woman’s voice was a 
great deal sweeter than man’s, he hoped, theietore, 
that one of the young ladies would sing Most of 
the women there present could not smg at aU, as 
it IS reckoned disreputable in Bengali women, oven 
of the peasant class, to sing, but there was one 
woman in the company who could smg, aud she sang 
a love song, containing allusions to a paiTOt im- 
prisoned in a cage, and longmg to be free, and to 
soar away into the regions of delight The voice 
was 80 sweet that it was immensely applauded 
Madhava at last yielded to the wishes of the ladies, 
and favoured them with a song The song was 
scarcely at an end, when Alanga suddenly opened 
the door of the room, and said, “ Son, Madhava ! the 
crows are cawing, it is morning, the sun will be up 
shortly You* had better get up and peiform your 
monong ablutions Where is Mdlati, dear f” iMati 
was lying on the mat in deep sleep The women 
said ^ey would not allow Ma^ava to get np from 
belfl tiU they got their fee of Sayyitolum, that is, 
for pnttmg up the bed After a gieat deal of laughter 
the sum of two rupees was gn en to the women, who 
put up the quilt and the pillows and went to their 
homes The money they got they invested in sweet 
meats Thus ended the pl^sures of the vdearghar, or 
phulsayya (flcwer-bed), as it is more generally caUea 
m the Yardham^a ^tnot, &om the circumstance 
of the bed boihg* adorned mth flowers Two days 
allier the manned oouple j^tarted iot Doiganagar 
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THa VILLAQB GHOST 

Tva heard my rovereud gianme say, 

In lanely gleng } e like to stray 
0i where aoM nun d oaatlog gray, 

Nod to rhe moon, 

Ta fright the nightly vrand rera way 
Wi eldntoh croon. 

Jiimu 

“War were you looking bo intently on that young 
Vavragi (mendicant), who came to ask alms this 
mormng t ” said Gaydram to his wife Adun, one 
night on retiring mto his room, and holtmg the door 
Adun “What Vavrag\? I look at another 
man^fl face ! ’’ 

Oaywrdm “ W/iat Vnirdffi ? as if you know 
nothing of the matter I You seem t« have dropped 
from the douds I ” 

Adun “ In the name of Chirv, (spiritual director), 
I have never gaaed on any man's face except on 
your’a Do not accuse me tabely " 

Gayardm “ Accuse you falsely, you cunnmg 
jackal 1 Have I not seen it with these two eyes f 
The Yairagi was standmg m the middle of the yard, 
you came from the stoie loom with a handful of rice, 
and put it mto his pumpkin, and, m the act of 
puttmg d'j you looked mto hia ^ace, ^smd he looked 
at yours, and you gave an arch smile I was m the 
ooiw house, and saw it SH Dare you deny this f ** 
A»lwn “Hi the name of Gopm^lh (a name of 
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Knshna), it is all false It is true I put a lian ifoi 
of lice into the vouiig ViuiaQi.’s bag, but I deny 
that I looked at him and smiled ” 

Gay amm " Yon t?ifZ look , you dk/ smile Don't 
say No ^ I sav it all from the cow house " 

Adiiii “You are a very sn picious husband , m 
other respects, you aie good You alwa}^ susjxot 
that I lool into otlier people’s 1 ires, and thni 1 
speak to men, wheioas, I uevii do any such Ihiii^ 
How many times since niuiifigc have you siispeckd 
me I But Paramesvara (God), knows that I am 
mnooent " 

Qayamrn “ I am not accusing you of any posi 
tive crime But you have a bad hofut, and you always 
look at the faces of young mon Why dou’t you 
confess that you smiled at the young Fatrayi this 
moruing f ’’ 

Jdu) i “I did not smile Yon are speaking a lie ” 

On this Gayanra’s angei was loiised, and he 
slapped his wife on the face Adun sci earned, foil 
down on the door, and scrertmed agam as if she was 
in danger of her life Alanga, who was m the adjoin 
mg hut — ^the same on the vemiulah of which was the 
pedal — crashed out, and, going to the door of GayS 
r&n's hut, enquired what the matter was On bemg 
told that nothmg was the mattei, only that cMaio 
bait (the yomigei wife) screamed simply bccau&e she 
was rebuked for hei naughtmoss, she went back into 
her room, advising her son to treat Aduii gently, and 
not to beat her Adiin, lying flat on the ground, 
muttered to Jjerself, “ 0 Vidhitd, what an amount of 
misery hast thou written on my forehead I Happy 
shotild I be if I«die ! The air would then enter yito 
njy bones” 
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Qayaram " Now confess tliat you Bin3ed on the 
Vwinacftj and promise that yon will not do it again, 
then I’ll f 01 give you “ 

Adun “In the name of Ghiru, I did not do it 
Don’t thmir evil of me, O lord of mjT life 

Qaycuram “Dare you agam deny it, when I 
have told you that I have seen it with mme own 
eyes ” 

Ad/tm “But suppose I did look and did smile 
on the VoAragi. ? W^t of that ? Slave I committed 
any crime 

Gayaram, with his Hmdoo ideas of female delicacy, 
was 80 shocked at this outrageous answer that he 
got up from his bed, went to the comer where Aduri 
lay, and dealt on her back two or three vigorous 
fistioufis Adun scimmed again but Alanga was 
asleep and did not hear her There was no more 
conversation, Gkiy4i4m slept on his bed, which was 
simply a mat spr^ on the door, and Adun, sobbmg 
and groanmg for a long time, at last fell asleep in 
the place where she was lying Gay&r^m woke up 
early m the mommg, took no notice of his wife, 
who was then fast a^eep, and went to the oows 

Adun got out of her room at the usual time, 
and engaged herself with Alanga and Sundon, m 
the ordinary househould duties, Badan and EAIa- 
m^mk went to the fields, whither Gay£r£m had 
already gone, and Qovmda repaired to the 
pathsaia of B4ma Kfipa MaMsaya^ along with 
other boys of the neighbourhood. Sundan 
bathed first, as she was now th^ chief cook 
ot the family, having no baby to nurse, and Alanga 
being too old and infirm to undertake the work 
The gentlemen of the house returned home abont 
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the middle of the day for thoir diutior, and QoMnda 
rotuined fiom tho liia faro and h mds beiii}^ 

beamcared with ink, clear proof that he h id begun 
to ivnte hia lotteia in light earnest The men took 
their ini^l fir# and wont again to tho lields, and 
Govinda to tho afternoon school i’ho women then 
ate their dinner and, as usual, scoured the pKtts and 
dishes at the qhal of tho tank with mud, ashes, and 
straw Alunga then sat to hoi eluit Lic, nnd “^und n i vnd 
Adun brought drniking water from the hinumu//<,t<t, 
each in an earthen kulsi gian fully pi iced on the lett 
side of the waist, with tho loft arm going round its 
neck to support it 

It was about tive o'clock m the afternoon, when 
Sundanand Adun, sitting beside Alau„a, weie carding 
cotton for her, that an extraoidinury scone occiiried 
Suddenly Adun burst out into a loud laugh tei and 
fell down on the ground On being raised up, she 
laughed still more, and began to ]anip about the 
verandah Having never seen Adnri laugh so 
unmoderately,» AUnga and Suudari weie quite con- 
founded and ascribed her strange behavioui to tho 
influence of 6a<ci« or “air" — that is, to demoniacal 
agency Tho news of Adun’s possession ran hko 
Wildfire through the village, ond reached Hadan and 
his brothers who were in tho fields They imme- 
diately came to their house, which they found filled 
with a large crowd, and where they saw a sight which 
they had never before witnessed The reader has 
been already told that it is reohooed a great am m a 
Hmdn (at lo^t a Bengali Hindu woman) even to see 
the face of the elder brother of her husband — at any 
rate her eyes ought never to meet those of his. 
Accordingly Adnn, emoe her mamage, had nev« 
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looked into the face of either Badan or El^lamdmk 
when they were in the honse she went about com* 
pletely veiled The same Aduri had now become 
quite a changed being She had taken off her sach 
&om the head and the upper part of- her ^ody, and 
was theiefore naked from the waist, upwards In 
this state she came befoie Badan and Kalamiinik, 
and laughed and danced and jumped about They 
both became convinced that an evil spirit had taken 
possession of her But there are two sorts of posses- 
Sion, in Bengal at least, — one by a witch and the 
other by a ghost and the question was — ^Was Adun 
under the inflnence of a witdi or of a ghost ? And it 
was important that the question should be speedily 
auswered, as the two sorts of possession required 
two entiiely different systems of treatment, and the 
doctor that expelled a witoh was unable to cope with 
a ghost At the suggestion of an old woman who 
happened then to be in the house, the matter was 
satisfactorily settled She suggested that a piece of 
turmeno should be burnt and bronghji near Adun’a 
nostrils, if sbe quietly bore the fume and smell it 
would then be concluded that she waa under the 
inflnence of a witch, but if sbe could not endure tt, 
then it was plam that she was possessed, or “ eaten/' 
as the exptesBion is in Bengah, by a ghost Accord- 
ingly O-ayar^m and three other stout men caught 
hold of Adnri — for she seemed to have become 
superhumanly strong — and a piece of tnrmeno was 
burnt below her nostrils, With the smell of which 
Adun was no better pleased 
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The moment the fume of the tnrmeiic entered 
Aduii'a nostrda, she gave an unearthly slinek, and 
tried to get off from the four strong men who were 
holding her There was no donht that it was a 
cose of dmonia* il possession, or mthei ghost pos 
session There lived at Devagram, a village only 
a mile distant from Kilnchaiipni, ni oxnciit called 
Bhutadufa (demon-expeller), or more commonly lyh i, 
whose fame was in all the neighbouring villages 
This person was speedily sent for As it will take 
some time before the mighty physician whose juris 
diction extends to the woild of invisible spirits 
arrives, let me uuprove the interval by giving to 
the reader a brief account of tho different classes 
of Bengali ghosts, their habits and inodes of appear 
once, or stnQtly speaking, of Bengali Hindu ghosts, 
for of Muhammadan ghosts, usually called MumJos, 
who aie regarded as mlinitely more mischievous than 
Hmdu ghosts, I do not at present enquire 

Of Bengoh ghosts, that is, the spmts of Bengali 
men and Bengsji women, there is a great variety, 
but there are five classes which generally make their 
appearance, if not m cities and towns— ^for they seem 
altegethor to have left the seats of enhghtenment 
and civilisation— at least m the villages of Bengal 
The first and most honourable class of ghosts aie 
those which pass by the name of BralimadmUjM, or 
the spirits of departed Brdhmans They generally 
take up their abode m the branches of the gayn 
aavaiha (Ftcua cordtfohaj, the most sacred species 
of the jPtOTW rdiuiosfl, and also m the branches of 
the holy snjghal (JEgle KarmeloaJ Unlike other 
ghosts, they do net eat all sorts of food, but only 
tibtose which are considered lebgiously clean They 
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never appear, like other ghosts, to frighten men, 
such an object being beneath their dignity They 
are for the moat part inoffensive, never doing harm 
to benighted travellers, nor enteiing into the bodies 
of Irving men or women, but ahifuld t^eir dignity 
be contemned, or their Hanetmn aa/nctorum be invaded 
or desecrated, their rage knows no bounds, and the 
neck of the offender is ruthlessly wrung and broken 
— a species of vengeance to which they are some 
what partial Hence a Bbndu will hardly ever chmb 
up the Funta cordifolm except in dire necessity, and 
if Brahmans must often climb the JSgle Manmlos 
for obtaining the sacred trefoil so largely used in 
Br&hmamoal worship, they do it only after offermg 
prayers to the gods in general, and to the Brahma- 
daitya m partioular Who may have taken up his 
abode m the tree to be ohmbed 

imother class of ghosts, and they are by far the 
most numerous class, ore simply called hJmtas, that 
is, Bpmts They are the spirits of depai-ted 
Eihatnyas, Vaisyas, and Budras They are toll as 
p alm yra trees, generally thin, and very black They 
usually hve on trees of every deacnption, exceptmg 
those, of course, on which Brahmanical ghosts have 
taken up their abode At night, especially at inid 
night — the hour and power of darkness — ^they go 
about m the villages ^d fields, frightening night- 
walkers and belated travellers fhoy prefer diriy 
plaoes to dean, and have never been seen in the 
preomota of the temples of the gods They are always 
stark naked They are rather fond •ef Women, Whom 
they usually possess They eat tide and all sorts of 
human food, but their feyonrite 'dish is fish Their 
partiality for fish is so well known, that a largO 
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biibe 13 necessary to indace a Bengali peasant to go 
at night from one place to anothei with some quantity 
of fish in his hand If he has the foolliordiness to 
go, especially to the outskirts of a village and to the 
fields, he iiJ^suro *10 be attacked by a ghost or ghosts 
anxious to devoui the hah If two ghosts vttaok 
him, the peasant has reason to be thankful, foi in 
that case the two ghosts are suie to quarrel with 
each other, and the peasant to escape scot free The 
best way to defend one's self from the attack of a 
bhuta, IS to repeat the names of the gods and 
goddesses, especially of KAh, Durgd, and Siva, the 
last one being named hlimtanath, or, the lord of 
ghosts Another mode of preventing the attack of 
a ghost 18 to oaiTy with you a stick or rod of iron, 
a metal of which spirits ore, somehow or other, greatly 
afraid Hence Hindu peasants, who require m 
some seasons of the year to go out to the fields at 
night, carry with them rods of iron But neither 
the I'epetition of the names of the gods and goddosses, 
nor an iron rod, will prevent a ghost from fnghtemng 
a man from a distemoe, they are safeguards only 
against a ghost touchmg his peison All ghosts, 
oiving to the peculiar conformation of their month, 
speak through the nose 

The bhuiaa are all male ghosts , but there are two 
classes of female ghosts, called and mnkkehJmis 
Of the petnis not much is known, except that they 
are terribly dirty — ^the stench of their bodies when 
near producing violent nausea in hnnum beings, that 
they are veiy laacmoes, trying to waylay benighted 
passengers for the gratification of their lasts , and that 
intercourse with thflm is sure to end m the destrao^ 
<Uon of both the body and of the soul 8 an,lhehthn%s, 
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or 8a iTchacJmmw, so called, in the opinion of some 
demonologists, becanse they put on clothes as white 
as sankha (conch shell), and, m that of others, because 
they are fond of breaking conch shells to pieces, are 
female ghosts, not so fflthy as e(^ually 

dangerous They usually stand at the dead of night 
at the foot of trees, and look like sheets of cloth as 
white as any fuller can make them 

Another class of ghosts are the slco/ndhal a(as, so 
called fiom the circumstance that their heads hare 
been cut off from above their shouldei a These head- 
less ghosts are probably the most terrible of the whole 
set, os they have never been known to spare any 
human bemg with whom they have come m contact 
They generally dwell m low moist lands, outside a 
village, m bogs and fens, and go about m the doik, 
rollmg on the ground, with their huge arms stretched 
out Certain death arraits the belated peasant who falls 
within the folds of those gigantic arms It is tune, 
however, to put an end to this ghostly dissertation, as 
I perceive from the flutter amongst the inmates of 
Badan's house that the ghost doctor is at the 
door 

Before the arrival of the qjhd (ghost-doctor), 
Adiln had been earned w et armia mto Badan's rfleep 
mg room, where she was ]umping, danomg, stamping 
on the floor, making herself almost naked, now 
shnekmg, now muttenng umnteUigible sounds As 
sooh as the entered the room, she sent forth an 
unearthly yell, and went to a comer The exorcist, 
who was an able-bodied, midd}s-agijd, rough-lookmg 
peasant, sat on a wooden pl^mk on the floor, and begfm 
to blow with his mouth, s,nd to utlei' some mimtrcis, of 
which we give the following specimen 
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Dhiili hacLam 
Madhn piittani 
Ijddliali kanun edr 
Aai hd^dr koti biindam, 
leia lidjdi Idr 

J&patUe^d)u amuk cldicdo de ki>ci, 
\lJiiin yojjini plot bhat 
Hdo bitds devil diit, 

Krilidru iidiko iiabaleo 
Kdr djnl f 

Kdiiader Kdtndkbya bddijhi ohandir d]n4 
Siggit Ldg Idg Hg 


Rising from Ins seat and approaching Adun, the 
doctoi said — “ Who are you ? Where do you live f ” 
Adun, with a strong nasal accent, said — “ What 
have you to do with me or my place of abode f ” 
Ojha “But you must tell me who you are, or 
you will feel the consequence " 

Adun " Do your worst I won’t tell you who 
I am I defy you to injm’e me" 

Ojha “ Bjr MahAdeva ! if you do not reply to 
my questions, I’ll pound your bones m a mortar ’’ 
Adun ” I won’t reply to your questions ’’ 

On this the *ojlid began to mutter the mantras, 
to blow with hiB mouth with all his might , and then 
holaboured poor Adun with a bamboo twig which was 
in his hand Adun shneked with agony, and then 
8aid,*with the invanable nasal twang, that she was 
ready to answer all his questions 
Ojha "Who aie you?" 

Adwn " I am a hJt,uta, a subject of Mnhddeva ’’ 
thho. “Where do you hve?" 

Adwn “I foimeily lived in the big mango-tiee 
on the aoath*weat» corner of the tank himoAwjam, but 
some tune ago I changed my residence, and luive 
taken up my abode *on the tal (palmyra) tree m thd^ 
comer of Baden’s house*" 
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Ojhd “Before you became bhuta, whose body 
did you ammate m this world?” 

Adwrx “ That is a question which I am forbidden 
to answer It is a secret of the spirit- world ” 

Ojhvb “But why have you come mjiflj the body 
of chhoto bou ? 

Adun “ Because she is vam of ner beauty, and 
because she looks mto the faces of men and smiles.” 
Ojha “You must leave her immediately” 

Adwn “You cannot force me to leave her” 
C^hok. “I oam-’t, you say? Just wait” 

So saymg, he agam began unmercifully to flog 
Adnn, who flew about like hghtnmg from one end 
of the room to the other, her eyes stanng wildly, 
her hair dishevelled, her clothes feUing off her body, 
the olya closely foUowmg Thump succeeded thump 
Groans, shne!^, and unearthly nasal sounds filled 
the room, and everyone present was horror-struck 
After a little Adun took breath and said, or rather 
the ghost in her, that she would go away m the 
course of an hour The ojha msffited on instant 
departure, and flagellation commenced afresh At 
last the ojhi took out of his bag the root of a certam 
herb, wrapped it up m a paw leaf, and forced 
it into the mouth of Adun, who chewed and swal- 
lowed it She remamed perfectly etiU for a few 
minutes The tylia agam said “Are you going 
immediately to leave chhofo fcou?” 

Adwn “ Yes ” 

Ojha, “ What sign will you give of your depar- 
ture? How shall we know that^you Jiaye left her?” 

Adkm “When I go away t shall carry with 
ipy teeth a curry-stone from thsa room to the 
of the verandah” 
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Ojka “Veiy good” 

The ojha, ordeiod the curry stouo of the family 
to be brought It was about ten pounds in weight 
Adun caught it botweeu her teeth and proceeded 
towards th? doof, the thieahold of which she had 
Bcaioely stepped over when she fell down and 
fainted Alauga, Sundan, and Miilati — ^for the lost 
had returned from her father in law's house — ^took 
her up insensible and m look-]aw A pair of yanh 
(nut'Crackoi s made of iron) was pushed between her 
teeth, a little water was poured down her throat, 
and she revived On becoming conscious she pulled 
the vod down her face, and, looking at Sundan, 
said m a whisper, “Why am I here, sister? Why 
ai'e so many people assoinblcd here?” The ghost* 
doctor, at whose supernatural skill everyone won- 
dered, was rewarded with one rupee and an old 
dhuh, and the crowd dispersed That night, and 
many following nights, Gay&ram would not sleep m 
the same room with his wife , and he got reconciled 
to hei only aftef she had been piuified by a rehgiouB 
ceremony performed by the family priest 




CHAPTER XVn 

aOTINOA AT SCHOOL 

A-nd then the wbuuug Rohoolboy ^th Ins setabe!. 

And ahuiinf; morning faoe oreepmg like sniul 
Duwillingly to sobool 

As 1 ou Ltie It 

Wb most BOW return to our hero, and notice what 
progress he was making m reading and writing under 
that redoubtable pedagogue, EAma Rupa Sarkar, of 
Kanohanpur We saw him on the first day trace 
hiB letters with chalk on the ground, he remained 
at it for about six months, after which he exchanged 
the ground for palmyra-leaves, and chalk for the 
reed and ink I say the reed, for the natives of 
Bengal, whether Rd]^ or raiyat, do not use goose- 
qniU, or swan quill, or steel penst their halama 
(*o\a/xov), IS made of the reed TiTtag^a {Saccharmor 
spontanevm), only the learned professors of Sanskrit 
fols or colleges piefer to it the more common 
bamboo As for the writing material, slates were 
unknown, till they were mtroduced into the country 
by the English, and are used only m schools orgft 
nised on the English model The leaves of the fan 
palm are pi-eferable to slates fur begmners, for 
three reasons — in the first place, the palm leaf costs 
nothing, espeoialiy m the ,^isccmdly, it is 

more iMtmg, as it never breaks, and seldom tears, 
ih^rdhjj it IS lighter thap a slate, and therefore can 
be more easily oaitied by dhilAren, ^Provided wiljh 
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a bcmdle of about twenty pieces of the palmyra 
leaf under hia left arm, the reed pen resting on tlie 
upper hollow of hia right ear, an eaithen mk pot m 
his loft hand, and his light hand free, our hero 
used every^ mor&ing and afternoon to go to the 
pafhsala, with other boys of the neighbouihood He 
always returnid home with his hands, face, and 
dhuti bespattered with ink, for whenever he wrote 
on the palm leaf a wrong letter or an ill formed one, 
he immediately used to biush it off with hia hand, 
or hia wnat But Alanga and Siindan were rather 
pleased with the sight than otheiwise, for the abun- 
dance of ink on his body and clothes only showed 
how diligent their darling was in hia studies 

In the old fashioned, orthodox village pa(hsalag, 
whioh are even now found all over the country, a 
boy only wntes for some yeais, and does a little 
arithmetic, but seldom rends a book, the two subjects 
to which the greatest attention is paid being cali- 
graphy and anthmetio Early in the monung, when 
Govmda went to school, he spent some hours m 
wntmg the fifty letters of the Bengali alphabet, 
the compound letters which are so puzzlmg to 
foreigners, the numerals from one to a hundred, and 
the like. Before the forehoon school was dismissed 
he recited, m a chorus with other boys, those com- 
pound letters and the numerals In the afternoon 
school he again wrote those very thmgs, and m the 
evening, before bemg dismissed, recited in a sing- 
song manner, along with other boys, the whole of 
^he llfultiphoation^Tablb np to twenty times twenty, 
a iable with which Bengidi boys are more familiar 
than any other hoj^ m the world Next to the 
writing of the alphabet followed the writing of proper 

I 
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aames, eapeoially of peiaons , the names of all the 
boys m t^ school, and those of the major port of 
the inhabitants of the village snooessiyely, appeared 
on the stage of the palm leaf 

The stndy of onthmetio went on pan passu with 
caligraphy and orthography First came a lot of 
arithmetical tables, whi^ were all committed to 
memory, addition, both simple and oomponnd, fol- 
lowed, next, sabtraotion, both simple and oomponnd, 
then the boy at once passed on — ^for Bengah arith- 
metic has not the formal processes of mnltiplioation 
and division — ^to what m European anthmetio is 
called Proportion, or the Rnle of Three, but which 
m Bengali goes by the vanons names serhashd, 
mankashd, hamfoh&namasha, svdkasha (mterest), kaihi~ 
Mh, bighakah (mensoration), according to the snbjeots 
to which the doctrine of F^portion is apphed The 
reader must not suppose that Oovinda went through 
this course of anthmetio, his school course was cut 
short, as we shall see by and by, after he had 
mastered compound subtraction As slates are not 
used m the village schools, and black-boards ore as 
unknown m the p&ihsai&s as Babbage's Oaloulating 
Maohme, and as palm-leaves are iU adapted for 
containing long rows of figures, all onthmetioalf 
operatLons are earned on, at least for some years 
in a boy’s school hie, on the mud floor of the s^iool- 
house 

The lowest dass of a Bengali p64iu6X&, of the 
primitive orthodox fashion, is the chalk or jhor class, 
in this dass Govmda remamed shout six montbsr 
The next dass is the palm-leaf class, m which btuf 
hero studied for about three years In the begin- 
ning of hia fourth year he was promoted to the 
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plcmtmn leaf oktse Higher than the plantain leaf 
olasB IB the paper elaaa, in which boys write on paper 
instead of on plantain leaves , but Govinda’s educa- 
tion did not come np so high Hia education ended 
in the plantain4eaf class, of which some detailed 
account mKy not be unacceptable to the reader 
Govinda now threw away his pelm leaves, and took 
to the plantain, of the leaves of which he had an 
abundant supply in his own house, but if the supply 
was now and then exhausted m consequence of the 
celebration of a feast, on which occasion plantam- 
leaves do, as we have seen, the duty of plates, he 
had only to beg or borrow, or to steal them from 
neighbouring houses or gardens Govinda now gave 
up the writing of merely personal names, and took 
to epistolary composition This same study of epis- 
tolary composition, or ooiTespondenoe, is a most 
important branch of Bengali education, and is pur- 
sued for years in the village pafhsakut Essay- 
writing IS unknown m the primitive schools of 
Bengal, simply hecause it is not necessary to the 
pnrposes of life Whatever is required m practical 
life IS assiduously studied, and it must be acknow- 
ledged that the writing of letters is of essential 
importance to persons engaged m busmess Hor 
is Bengah letter-wntmg an easy task There are 
hundreds of set forma in which men ore to be 
addressed according to their station m life, 
and to the relations in which they stand to the 
wnter The form m which the writer of a letter 
should address his father is different from that m 
whtdi he should address his uncle, and the paternal 
unqle different from that m whndi he should addresif 
hia jAetemal undej and the same is true of aU the 
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degreea of consanguimty and relationship , so that 
the set forms of epistolary address are practically 
indnite On this dwk and nnfathomable ocean ai 
epistolary composition onr hero was now launched 

By the way, onr Enghsh schools'' and^ colleges m 
Bengal might take a hmt in this respect from the 
village piiflusala Onr educated young men, our 
B A.’s and M A. 's m general, can hardly write a 
common letter m every day English They will 
write von a long Essay on the Feudal System in 
Europe, or a critique on “ Macbeth,” or an analysis of 
“The Flower and the Leaf,” but they will murder the 
Queen’s English m writing a common business letter 
There must be somethmg vicious, something essen- 
tially wrong, m such a system of education Of the 
two 8y8t6ms> the system of the village pathsala, 
which aims at the practical and the useful, is mfimtely 
more sensible By aU means have the ornamental 
part of education, hut do not sacrifice utility to 
ornament An MA and Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, when jorning his apjpointment at a 
Mofussd Station, thus notified his arrival to his 
official superior " Sir, I beg to inform you that I 
have arrived here yesterday ” 0 tmpora / 0 morei t 

Oau nothing be done to remedy this disgraceful 
state of things f 

It may be easily beheved that our hero was often 
subjected to tdiat system of disciplinary correction of 
which BAma Bfipa was so warm an advocate A 
peasant’s son, yonng, vigorous, and m rude health, 
QovmdA hated the restraints a'wohool, and often 
played the truant InSteAd of going to school he 
often repaiied to the high etAbS'QfineDt of some 
distant tank, or to some mango tope or tamarind 
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grove, and there played with boys tending cattle 
B4ma Eupa, however, adopted vigorons measures for 
the seizmg of truants Ho had formed a sort of 
detective police, consisting of four able bodied sar 
darpo4oa, or senior pupils, who were sent out when 
ever a tru^t had to be caught Whenever Govmda 
was absent from school, these detectives went to his 
house, and asked his mother or grandmother where 
he was If told that he liad gone to school as usna’, 
they sought for him in the outskirts of the village, 
and especially hia favourite haunts, and invariably 
captured him If he showed resistance, his legs 
would bo caught hold of by two of the lads, and his 
arms by the other two Thus suspended between 
four stout beareis, Govmda, halt dead with fright, 
was often bi ought to the paflimla, and theie well 
thimihed by the pedagogue This detective police 
was useful to tho village schooluiaatcr m other ways 
Whenever there was a least m his house — and feasts 
are ever and anon occunmg in Hmdu houses, however 
poor — and he •stood in need of plantain loaves, to 
serve as plates for his guests, he had only to order 
his detectives to procure them, and they forthwith 
entei-ed some garden and stole plantain leaves for 
their teacher, who, asking no question tor conscience 
sake, gladly received them with thanks 

Govmda was successively going through the«e 
varied processes of mental quickening, healthy discu 
plme, and excellent moiol trammg, when his school 
career was suddenly brought to a close by an accident, 
a descnption o| wl^oh most be reserved for a fatwe 
chapter 




OEAPTIE XVm 

THS BATT 
O sight of mlseiy I 

iaa cannot hear her ones — their aonnd 
In that wild diasonanoe is drown d 
Bat in her face you see 
The sapphoatum uid the agony 
See in her swelling throat the desperate stiength 
That with vain efiort struggles yet for life 
Her anns oontrooted now in fmitless strife, 

Now wildly at tall length 
Towards the crowd in vain for pity spread , 

They foroe her on, they bind biee to the de^ 

Oi*r»s of Kthanuk. 

It was somewhere about this time, when Govmda was 
between seven and eight years of age, that he witnessed 
one of those horrible scenes which, m former tunes, 
ware daily enacted on the plains, and f»pecially on the 
banks of the sacred Bhdgirathi, but which, thanks to 
the enlightened humamty of the British Government, 
have now been altogether suppressed Every one at 
K&nohanpnr had taken his midday meal — ^for the hpur 
was about three o'clock m the aft^oon — and Govmda 
was on his way to the paihsAld, tnth his bundle of 
paim>!eaves and mud ink-pot, when his ears were 
regaled with a peculiar beat of the drum which he had 
never heard before As the sound proceeded from 
near the house of his other’s family pneat, R^mdhao 
Misra, Govmda, instead of going to school, turned 
bwards that lane, especially os l\p saw numbers of 
men, women, and. dhildren were ruUnmg m that 
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direotioQ Bdradkan Miara's father had died that 
morning, and the peonliar beat of the drum, to which 
we hare allnded, announced to the inhabitants of the 
village that hia wife, or rather widow, had resolved to 
burn herself qp the same funeral pile with her 
husband ^ovinda entered the house with difficulty, 
ae it was filled with a huge crowd In the 
middle of the court yard of the house he saw 
Bdmdhan’s mother sitting surrounded by a great 
many women Far from weeping on account of the 
death of her husband, she was every now and then 
laughing, and seemed to be the gayest of the gay 
She looked clean and bathed , the nads of her fingers 
and toes had been pared off by a female barber, and 
the sides of her feet, as well as the tips of her toes, 
had been painted red with the alakta, she was 
dressed in a suit of new clothes, or rather m a new 
tafi, she was darrling in ornaments m all parts of 
her body , her forehead was painted red with ver- 
mibon, her bps were red with the paint of catechu 
and lime in the pan which she was chewing, and 
she waved in her hand a small twig of the mango 
tree with leaves , altogether, she looked not as a 
widow mourning for her deceased partner, but " pre 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband " The 
dead body of her husband had been already carried 
to the place of cremation, and she was about to 
follow thither As she walked thiough the streets — 
for the burning place was m the outskirts of the 
village—sho said to the hundreds of men and women 
who had fiocked to see her, that that was the day 
of her mamage, fhe happiest day of her life, and 
«he raised the well known marriage shout, uln t ulu / 
tdu/ There was not a smgle person m the village, 
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male or female, who did not look upon her with the 
utmost reverence They called her sah, or the Chaste 
One, by way of eminence, aa her conjugal fidelity 
was such that she was following her husband into the 
mvisible world They compared her^ to Sfivitn— the 
ideal of a Hmdu wife, and praised her foj^ her extra 
ordinary piety, her conjugal faithfulness, and her heroic 
fortitude As the procession went on, exclamations 
of iilti / ulu I uht, / Him hoi / flan hoi I San bol / 
rent the air, and the deafening tom-toms kept tune 
with those sounds At last the procession reached the 
Bide of the tank, where the pile had been prepared, 
on which the body of the deceased had been already 
laid The pile was between seven and eight feet 
long, about four bioad, and three high There was 
a goodly array of faggots and flax , a pot filled with 
clarified butter was also theie 

The sail now took ofl: the ornaments from her 
body, and distributed them amongst her fnends 
and relations, who were standing around her, and 
she threw among the crowd handfuls ^of fned paddy 
{lhadi), and shells {kadi}, winch she had with her 
Great was the scramble among the crowd for the fned 
paddy and the shells, for it was believed that tbay had 
the singular property of miraculously heahng all soj-ta 
of diseases Mothers not unfreqnently tied one or two 
of these shells round the necks of their children as 
a charm against aU diseahe Qovmda was fortnnate 
enough to get one of these shells, which be ca^e- 
frlly secured in a comer of his dhuh She. next 
went through the cm'emony of pradahshn, that is, 
die went soven times round the* pile' on which thq 
body of her deceased husband had behn laid, scatter* 
about her all the tune fned paddy and shells. 
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Chroumambnlation over, she went np to the pile with 
nufaltering steps, and laid herself down beside the 
body of her deceased husband The hving and the 
dead were now tied together by strong ropes, and 
faggots were he^ed upon them A death like still 
ness follow^ Eimdhan, the son of the hvmg and 
the dead, now approached the pile with a lighted 
faggot m his hand, to discharge the last offices of 
fihal affection prescribed in the holy books With 
averted eyes he apphed the faggot to the month of 
his deceased father, and to the pile The pile blazed 
up in a moment, and the women and other relations 
of the deceased set up a loud scream As the flame 
reached the aati’a body, she shnoked , but the drama 
wore beat m fall chorus, to drown the ones of the 
nnhappy woman More faggots were applied, aud 
quantities of gJi%, or clarified butter, were poured 
upon them to aid the combustion 

But lo 1 the aati has disengaged herself from 
the ropes by which she had been tied She sits up 
She stretches oi t her hands implonngly She 
screams She attempts to escape The intoxication 
of superatition had hitherto kept her up, but she 
now gives way to nature But in vam The drums 
are pow beat at their loudest, deafening shouts of 
Han hoi ! Han hoi ! pierce the skies, and by means 
of two bamboos, which were kept m readmess, the 
aat% 15 prevented from getting down It is all over 
with her She has fallen a viotim to grim anper 
stitiqn More faggots and ght were had in requisi 
tion tall the bodies were quite consumed What 
Govinda felt on witnessmg this shocking scene I 
know not, for he h^ left no record of his thoughts, 
but it IS nut too much to assert that there was not 
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a single man or woman m all Kfaohanpnr who felt 
that there was anythmg wrong m that dreadfnl act 
of self mnrder , on the contrary, all regarded it as 
an aot of the highest piety, and look^ npon the 
unfortunate victim of Br^hmamna) superstition as 
an especial favonnte of Heaven 

was the last tune when the sah nte was 
performed at Einchanpor, for m a few months after 
this event. Lord William Bentmok, one of the most 
beneficent of rulers that ever wielded the destmies 
of an empire, had the moral courage to enact, on 
4th December, 1829, that law which for ever pnt 
a stop to that murderous practice 



CHAPTER XIX 

BTBNIHaa AT HOVB 

I could a tale tmfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow np thy goal freeze tiiy yooog blood 

Hake thy two eyes, uke stars, suurt trim thcSr spheres 

Thy knotted and combined looks to part 

And eaoh partionlar hair to stand on end, 

lake amllg upon the fretfnl poroupme 

BoHiOst 

I POBasT whether 1 told the Enghsh reader — for the 
Bengali reader does not require to be told it — that 
m the Tillage of K&nohanpnr there was no such thing 
as a tavern There was, indeed, a grog shop in the 
outskirts of the village, where spirits distilled from 
rice were sold, bat it was resorted to only by the 
lowest people, like haifte and ^oms, people much 
lower m sooud statna than the agricnltoral dass to 
whioh Badan belonged. Besides, m the grog shop 
no company oonld be had, people went there merely 
for and after getting what they wanted, they 

retomed to their homes Badan and any member ol 
his family would no more think of drmkmg spirits or 
wme than of ooinmittmg murder — ^the former habit 
bemg reokoned almost as hemons a cnmc as the 
latter Badan, EAlamimik, and Gay&rhn, therefore, 
generally spent their evenings at home, only now 
and then they v^tet^ their friends In the snmmeir 
ipontba, beginning jn Eebmary and ending about the 
middle of June, after returning from their day’s work 
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in. iJie fields and after they had washed their feet and 
hands, they spread a mat m the court-yard, sat upon 
it cross-legged, smoked, and talked on the events of 
the day Alanga often sat near them, not on the 
mat, hut on the ground at a little distance, and jomed 
in the conversation The suhjeots of Oonversation 
were often the state of the weather, bullocks, the 
progress made in ploughing, or harrowing, or sowing, 
or irrigating, the zammd&r’s rent, and the mahajan’s 
(money lender’s) interest In all these matters old 
Alanga took as keen an mterest as Sudan himself. 
Sometimes a neighbour dropped m, to whom was ad- 
ministered the never fading hospitality of the hookah 
Gkivmda was mvanably present at these evening 
parties At sun-down, he returned from the pathacdA, 
put away m a comer of the verandah of the big hnt 
his bundle of palmyra-l^ves, bis reed pen, and 
earthen pot of ink, washed his bands, feet, and 
month, at the tank, ate in the kitchen his dal and 
ihdt, dealt to him either by bis mother or his grand 
mother— for, as a bttle boy, he could not wait so 
late as eight or nme o’clocik, when the men and 
the women (exceptmg Alanga, who, as a widow, had 
only one meal), usually had their supper and sab 
on the mat in the yard beside his father and 
uncles Sitting there he was made to recite the 
Mnltipboation Table, and other lessonti which he 
had learnt at school Badan, though not initiated 
into the mystenes of reading and writing, often 
put arithmetical questions to his son and heir 
The following are epeoinietiB ^f tjie quettions he 
put 

,, “If for one pioe yon get ten plantains, how mshy 
plantains would yon get fot four pice f’’ 
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" If for one pioe yon get ten plantains, what 
would be the pnoe of fifty plantains f " 

The first time Badan proposed such questions, 
Govmda m his simphoity, asked, 

"Which sor4 of plantains, Bahai {Baba bemg 
mvanably «sed in Bengali for papa ) Is it the 
martamana, or the Tccuntcdi kind ? ” 

Badan, givmg a smile significant of superior 
wisdom, sagely replied, 

"It does not matter, Govin, nhat sort of plantain 
it IS, the oalonlation is all the same 

Over a question, Govmda would sometimes spend 
a quarter of an hour, and Badan, fearing that the 
httle mathematician had fallen asleep, would ask, 
"Are you sleeping, Govmf" when Govmda 
would immediately answer, 

"No, B&b&, I am not sleepmg, I am calou- 
latmg it m my mind” 

But Badan hod the good sense not to torture him 
with a large number of questions , after one or two 
questions, he allowed him to do whatever he ohose 
And what Gbvmda chose every night to do, was to 
go to a neighbourmg hut, which was occupied by 
an old woman famous for story-telling 

Sambhu’s mother — so the old woman was called 
■ — was about fifty years of age, a widow, who sup- 
ported herself by spinnmg thread and selling it to 
weavers She had a son of the name of Sambhu, who, 
bemg abont ten years old, made himself useful and 
earned a httle money by tendmg the cows of a 
neighbonr Sambhn's mother was acknowledged t<i 
be the beat story-li^er in her part of the village, 
Und was therefore looked npon with adnurmg awe 
by all the ohildreu As soon as the lamps were ht, 
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oluldren dropped m into her hntj eometunes singly, 
sometimes in groups of two or three, to listen to the 
marveUons npakathis (stones) of Samhhn’s mother 
It was this parly of dhildrra that Govmda joined 
every night after extncatmg himself* from the anth- 
metioal oross-exomination of his father £nd uncles 
The old woman sat m her hut before a dim lamp, the 
oil of which was supphed to her every evening by one 
OP other of her infantile audience She was not, how- 
ever, idle while reciting stones, she moessantly turned 
the oh4J/rha which went round memly to the tune of 
ghncm, gh/nan, glman When desonbmg a pathetic 
or on awful scene she would drop the handle of the 
wheel from her nght hand, and the carded cotton 
from her left, and make gestures suitable to the 
narrative 

Sambhu's mother's stones were usually on three 
subjects — ^kmgs and queens, ghosts, and the travels of 
four fnends. Every kmg of Sambhu's mother had 
two queens, one of whom, called 8w, was always good, 
and the other, called Bw, was alwa^ bad , and the 
story always ended in the punishment of the bad queen 
and the prosperity of the good one "Four Fnends 
in Travd" was the stock-theme of another class of 
stones, and though their adventures were different 
m different stones, the four fnends were always 
the same, viz , riij-putra (fang's son), fatrer-putra 
(minister's son), hofoaler-putra (son of the prefect of 
the pohoe), and tadAgti/rar putra (merchant’s sou) 
But the most popular of all her ^nes were those 
about ghosts, m reoitmg which ^e exerted her 
utmost powers of desonptaon When desoribing the 
approach of a ghost, she vtonld lower her voice mto 
whisper, and when the ghost spoke she always 
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spoke tlirongh the nose On snoh oocasions the 
yonng listeners almys got frightened, they drew 
towards each other and towards Sambha’s mother, 
they felt a shiver throngh the system, and their 
hair stood on epd. When the last story of the 
night was ghost-story, the children were afraid 
to go to their homes smgly , they formed themselvM 
mto a group, from whi^ each one dropped off as 
he came to the door of his house, the boldest of the 
company being the last to reach home Though 
Govmda was the story-teller’s next-door neighbour, 
he never could go home alone after hearing a ghost- 
story, his comrades always accompamed him not 
only to the door, but to the mside of his house 
These ghost-stones, volumes of which are heard by 
every Bengali boy, produce two effects on his mmd 
— ^they strengthen his idea of the supernatural, and 
make him timid and cowardly 



OHAPTER XX. 

THB HINDU WIDOW 

Sobe waepeth weyletb oiyeth piteotuljr , 

To alen hirself soha wayteth pryyy ly 

2Vie TUIa. 

It Was the month of August The elephante of the 
quarters were dipping their gigantic trunks in the 
universal ocean, and scattering the limpid element 
m the face of the heavens The ram was descending 
m torrents, eadi drop of which was so thick and 
heavy, that the people of XSnchanpur compared it 
to the pestle of a pedal, and the oldest inhabitant 
of the village declared that he had never seen srace 
his birth such copious showers The embankments 
of the mighty Ajaya broke, the banks of the M^y& 
overflowed, the country for miles was under water, 
and Kltnohanpur looked like an island m the ocean. 
All husbandry was of course put an end to , the 
cows were pent up in theor folds, and the peasants 
either smoked in idleness or spun packthread m them 
rude reels, except those advent^us spirits who 
wont ont with hand-nets to oatoh fish in the surround- 
ing waters When, after a few days, the watets hod 
subsided, and the balks of the paddy fields were 
just visible, Badmi, EI41aminik, ^end^ ^y^am went 
to see those fields on which grew the Aus paddy, 
wlu<fii before the late heavy rains ;;;7as almost ready 
for the Sickle Each of the three brothers had the 
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peasant's pcmchaii or bamboo stick m his hand, with- 
ont which they never went to the fields As Gaydmm 
was walkmg upon a balk between two paddy fields, 
a \eniiya serpent, a species of oobra di capella, 
jet black in compjezion, about three cubits in length, 
reared its ho^ided head above the waters, stood almost 
bolt npnght for a second, and darted bke lightning 
towards him It was not unlike those snakes in the 
forests of Oalabna, of which Virgil speaks in his 
" Georgies,” a passage from which we give m 
Dryden's teanslation — - 

Jh fair Oalabna’s woods a snake is bred 
With oorlmg crest and on advancing head 
Waving he rolls and makes a winding track 
His beuy spotted burnished is his back 
While springs are broken while the southern oir 
And dropping heavous the moistened earth repaar 
He lives on standmg lakes and trembling bogs 
And fills hiB maw with fish, or with loquacious frogs 

Sndh was the snake which made a dash agamst 
GayaiAm There was no time to escape In the 
twmkhng of an* eye the serpent dart^ its fangs 
near hia ankle-joint, turned again, and gave a second 
bite K^amaiuk, who was at a short distance, 
rushed forward, and with one blow of his heavy 
bamboo, pnt an end to the malignant career of 
the venomous reptile But it was too late The 
poison of the Teeufiija is qnicker in its effects than 
that of almost any other species of serpent 
Gayfirilni dropped down Badan, who had now 
come up to ^e spot, tied his gamchha (bathing 
towel) above the part bitten, and with the 
assistance of KS,Uuii&nik earned him home The 
women set np a loud lamentation The neigh 
bonrs, and the inhabitants of the village m general, 
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oome m crowds, and were straok with horror Many 
were the prayers silently offered to the goddess 
Manaad Devi, the goddess of snakes, for Gay&r^’s 
lecovery Some proposed one drug, some another, 
at last it was decided that the famons mal (serpent 
catcher) of Ohandrah&tij a village two mries distant, 
who was a well-known curer of serpent-bite, should 
be sent for The only thing that Badan did m the 
meantime, was to bmd the leg tightly above the 
ankle, and to wash the wound with milk But the 
poison was evidently working mto the system 
Gay&rdm now shneked m agony, and now was falhng 
into a stupor, and they tried their best to keep him 
awake As Gayirdm was very young, very gentle 
m his disposition, and never did any mjury to any 
one, the sympathy of the whole village was excited 
on his behalf Many old women proposed many 
nostrums, some of which were tried, but without 
effect 

The mai of Ohandrah&ti at last arrived, and 
immediately began operations He nibbed down the 
body of Qaydrfim, as if trymg to brmg down the 
poison which had coursed up , blew over it with his 
mouth, and muttered many mantiaa, one of which 
was as follows — 

E&ya more In bolo I 
Glia^te bish molo I 
Nfii bisb bisb^iTT &]u& 

But the <yha did not resort to mere ohorms and 
jocantations He made the patient swallow several 
roots of plants reduced to powder, and a substance 
nhidi looked very Uken<M«dda«',(annjjoma), though he 
refused to mention its name The whole night the 
thal tried his utmost, now caOiRg upon the gods, 
chiefly Maliddeva , now rubhmg down the body , now 
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blowing with hia month, now administenng drugs 
Bat in vun Before dawn, Glay&r&m was a lifeless 
corpse 

This dreadful event filled with unutteiuble sorrow 
the members of* the humble family whose fortunes 
form the sdb]eot of this book Badan felt as if his 
right hand had been cut off, for though Gayiii-am 
was the youngest of the three, he hod wisdom beyond 
his years, and often gave salutary advice m times of 
difficulty K^lamamk, though less demonstrative 
than Badan, and somewhat stern and unengagmg 
m his outward demeanour, had within his rough 
extenor the sterlmg gold of a truly generous and 
sympathetic nature , and his inward agony of mmd at 
the premature and terribly sudden loss of an affec 
bonate brother, which was all the more mtense that it 
found no outlet, visibly told on his health Alanga's 
grief was infinite As the deceased was her youngest 
son, she had perhaps greater affection foi ^m than 
for the other two Day and night she wept ovei her 
son prematurely out off She began and ended the day 
with lamentations, her mournful dnge bemg often pro- 
longed to the silent and solemn hour of midnight For 
a long time she did not touch the cJutrka, but spent 
the afternoon in loud lamentations, which might have 
been heard from distant huts, and m whioh she dwelt 
on every feature of the person and every trait of the 
character of her favounte son It was Baohel weep- 
ing for her child, and refnsing to be comforted 
because he was not The reooUeotion of the sort 
of death, which (J-ayaireun had met with added to the 
poignanoy of Alanga's gnef It was an unnatura. 
death Death by serpent-bite, by bghtmng, by fire, 
by a fajl, and other soits of accidental and sudden 
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end, are regarded as visitations from the gods for 
am And Alanga could not understand why they, 
of all people tn the viUage, should be visited with 
aooh a dreadful calamity She said to herself 
" Don't we fear and worahip the gdds ? Don't we 
respect Br^Lhmansf Don't we give ahnS aocordmg 
to our means ? Don't we practise the usual religious 
ceremonies f Why then should the gods be angry 
with us ? What sm have we committed that we 
should be visited with so heavy a calamity? 0 
Vidh&t4l was this m thy mmdf" 

Aden's sorrow was, however, the gloomiest, though 
perhaps less dismterested than Alanga's It was the 
blackness of dark despair Her mamed life was 
now at an end Though young, she must remam a 
widow all her life Association with a husband is 
regarded as the svmimm bomm of womanly existence. 
Is hfe worth auythmg now that happiness has become 
impossible? What made her sadd^t was the hor- 
rible prospect of perpetual widowhood. Her sun 
had gone down while it was noon Hope, that comes 
to all, never visited her The rest of her life — ^i£ 
life it could be called — was to be one oontmued 
midnight, without the remotest prospect of a dawn 
It is imp<»sible not to sympathise With a Hmdu 
widow It is not that she is persecuted and tor 
mented by her relations and fnends — that is a 
fiction of foreign writers, of people unacquainted 
with Hmdu life in its actual manifestations — ^but 
the peculiar wretchedness of her condition lies m 
this, that the fountain of her heart, with its aSeb- 
tiona and desuea, is for ever dned tip She becomes 
a soulless thing, and her life a'tilank Adun did 
mt, like Alanga, fill the house and the neighbour- 
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hood with her cries, nor did she expatiate m her 
lamentations on every good quality of her amiable 
husband Snoh a thmg wonld have been deemed 
indecent in a widow Her gnef was a silent gnef 
She sobbed day and night She broke her orna- 
ments, whether of oonoh shell, or seolmg wax, or 
silver, she broke the iron rmg on her ivnst, the 
symbol of wifehood, she no longer braided her 
hair, she gave up danbing the top of her fore- 
head with vermilion, which distmguishes a Hmdu 
wife from a Hmdn widow, she gave up putting 
on safis with coloured borders Her share of the 
pleasures of life had been exhausted, her part on 
the theatre of life had been played out henceforth, 
though in the world, she was not to be of the 
world 

English people have, somehow or other, got the 
idea th it a Hindu widow receives harsh and oruel 
treatment from the relations of her husband This 
18 not true There are no doubt exceptional oases, 
but, as a genered rule, Hindu widows are not only not 
lU treated, but they meet with a vast deal of 
sympathy Old widows in a Bengah Hmdu family 
are often the guides and counsellors of those who style 
themselves the lords of creation We had the happi- 
ness of being acquainted with a venerable old Hmdn 
widow who woa not only the mistress of her own 
house, consisting of a consideiiible number of middle- 
aged men and women, but she was often the referee 
of important disputes m the village of which she 
was an inhabit^t, jind her decisions were received 
with the highest respect Noi is this an exceptional 
case Old widowj, provided they have mtclligence 
andgood charaoter, assert on axwonnt of thetr expert- 
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enoe m life, their snpenonty over men younger than 
they Aa to the privations of widows, a httle too mnoh 
IS made of them Besides the one supreme pnvation 
of having the fountain of their affections sealed up, 
the others, of which foreign writers® make so much, 
are not worth speaking about The moat tonsiderable 
of these minor privations is that only one meal is 
permitted them m twenty four hours But this 
restramt will cease to be regarded as a pnvation when 
it IS considered that a widow's meal is usually larger 
m quantity and heavier in weight than that of a 
mamed woman , that the meal is taken m the after 
noon not many hours before sleep , that most widows 
are eleek and stout, and that many of the strong 
and able>bodied peasants of the North Western 
Provmoes, and the Hmdu Sepoys m the Bengal army, 
take only one meal m twenty four honrs Let not 
the reader suppose that we are extenuating the misery 
of Adnn Her case was truly pitiable Though 
not antioipatmg unkind treatment from the rest of 
the family, she felt that she was socieflly dead , at any 
rate, that she was xixinb m the worldl 

This calamitous event m Badan's little household 
altogether changed the colour and complexion of 
our hero's destiny It is idle to conjecture what 
he might have become if bia education had been 
earned on ; he might perhaps have become a mohemr 
(clerk), a gomasia (agent), or a naib (msnager) to 
a zommdar But the nntimely death of Gay&r&m 
put an end to all those hopes Govmda could not 
be conveniently allowed to ocntinne his studies 
Gfay&rdm had charge of the cows and of the bullocks. 
Now that he is gone to the other world, who is to 
attend on them! Badan and KAlaiWik wen 
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required for cultivation, and the women — exoeptinp 
little girls — of Badan's class of peasants do not 
usually tend cows in the field The resolution was 
at once taken that Govinda should no longer go to 
the pafhsald •Thus closed our hero's career at 
school, where he had learned to add, to suhtraot, 
and to sign his name But there is another eduoa- 
tion quite different from that which is given m 
schools, how Govinda profited by it will be seen in 
subsequent chapter'* 



CHAPTER XXI 

ODUS AJID lurss 

1 ll'■l B ID a tear for all that die, 

A mourner o'er the humblest graya. 

Bynn. 

After the tembly sudden death of Gfeyirim, the 
family in whose fortunes we are interested became 
unclean for a month, for what is called mourning 
amongst Europeans, is called asoucha (nndeanneas) 
amongst Hindus, not unlike the custom of the Jews 
of old Upon people whose hfe is a oontinnal scene 
of privation, aeoueha does not pressc heavily still 
it entailed some hardship on the little family Pish, 
which IS an essential acoompanunent of Bengali diet, 
being eaten along wilh. nee both at nud day and at 
night, was not touched by any memUer of the family 
during the thirty days of nndeannesS To Alanga 
alone this was no privation, as die had ceased to be 
piscivorous since the commencement of her widow- 
hood Free social interconrse with fnends was "not 
onltivated, as a person who is unclean cannot touch 
another without defiling him The hair on Badads 
ohm and forehead — parts which ore always shaven, 
unless a Hindu, like the Jewish Nazante, dedicates it 
to some god — ^was sufEered to grow, and mustard 
ofl, with which a Bengali, whgthe^; RA]i orriiyat, 
anoints his body before bathing, and which makes 
biB face to dune, was discontinued. The greatest 
anrtentios ire natnTally practaaed by the nearest 
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relatione of a deceased person — ^by hia eldest son 
and his widow, but as Gb.y4r&n had no children, 
they were practised by iLdari alone She put on the 
same piece of — ^without a coloured border — day 

and night for a \Aole month, and after bathing every 
day, she kefit on her person the ed.fi dripping wet, 
till it dried of itself She did not ]oin the family 
meal, and did not eat what had been cooked by 
others, she cooked for herself nor was she allowed 
to eat what the others ate — she had to be satisfied 
with one meal a day of simple atop nee, boiled with 
a httle milk or clarified batter In this manner, 
i-dun and the rest spent the whole of the unclean 
month On the thirtieth day took place the purifi 
cation The male members of the family were shaved 
by the family barber, and the female barber pared 
the nails of the fingers and toes of the women 
They then bathed in a tank, put on new clothes, 
performed oertam rehgions ceremonies called eraddha, 
with the assistance of the family pnest — and thns 
became clean, aAd restored to the society and com 
munion of their fellow-men 

We have more than once, m the course of this 
narrative, spoken of Badan's family guru, or spiritual 
director, family pnest, and family barber of both 
sexes , and the English reader may ask how could 
a poor man like Badon, a mere cultivator of the 
soil, afford to keep such expensive articles as a father- 
confessor, a pnert, and a barber But whether they 
are expensive or not, those three gentlemen are 
essentially necessary to every Hmdu family There 
cannot be a Kin^u family which has not its guru, its 
pwtohita, Its ndpi^, and the reason is that there 
cannot be a Hindu, family without its religion, re- 
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ligion being interwoven with social manners and 
customs 

Nor are lliese officers expensive GangA N^pita, 
the barber, once a fortnight shaved the forehead and 
ohm of Badan, Kalam&nik, and afterwrarda of our hero , 
and his worthy partner m life, whose unme we never 
heard, as she was always called Napitm, or more 
familiarly Naptem, once a month pared the nails of the 
women And what did the couple receive for these 
fortmghtly and monthly services f Why, not more 
than half a m<m (mannd) of paddy about the time of 
harvest, the price of which m the days of which we are 
speaking could not have been more than four annas, or 
sixpence, besides some occasional presents at a marriage^ 
on purification after the death of a member of the 
family, at the buth of a child, and the like The 
pwohxta (pneet) of the family, Bilmdhan Misra, the 
same whose mother became eati, who officiated at 
births, mamages, deaths, and all religions oelebra* 
tions, hardly received anything except the offenngs 
^consisting of noe, plantains, and the like) made to 
van gods on those occasions, and occasional presents 
of the products of the earth m their seasons, ItVa 
bnnjol, potatoes, pulse, sugar-cane Though most 
Aguns are of the S&kta sect, Badan was a Vaish- 
nava, and had therefore a goavdmx for his gv/rU) or 
spiritual guide, whose name was VrindAvana Gos 
vimi, of the village of i.ogrAm, many miles distant 
from NAnohanpnr He visited the fanuly once a 
year in the course of his ecclesiastioal visitation, the 
object of which was not so ^ mu|jh the imparting 
of ghostly mstmotion as the fleeomg his flock as 
muA as he possibly could. Jndeed, he did not 
give instruction at all The only thing he ever 
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did to any disciple donng that disc pie's lifetime 
was to whisper once mto his ear one or two un- 
meaning sounds like khng Jcnahna, or nng dhimg, 
or dhimg phaf, which unmeaning sounds aro called 
mja-mcmtras, or teed-pra/tj&ra, and which the disciple 
had to repeat, either mentally or in a whisper, 
every day of hia life at least one hundred and eight 
times When the gosvAmi inflicted Bodan with his 
annual visit, he had to give him an eight anna piece 
(a shilling), except on occasions of initiation into 
the seed-prayers, when the spiritnal guide expected 
perquisites The English reader may thmk that the 
gvru IS the bishop, and the purohtta is his curate, 
such IS, however, not the case The two persons 
are qmte independent of, and may be unknown to, 
each other, their functions being entirely different 
The guru is somethmg like a Father Confessor, and 
the purohita like a G^plam The mtelhgent reader 
will thus perceive that a Bengah r&iyat like Badan 
IS not too poor to entertam the services of a Father 
Confessor, a donfeetio ohaplam, and a family surgeon 
' — for Qangd NApita wielded both the razor and the 
lancet — smce the total annual cost for keepmg those 
three dignitaries did not come up to more than six 
shillings 

It may be oskSil again by the simple English 
reader, if the remuneration of the spiritual gmde, 
the priest and the barber, be so little, how do they 
xuaintam themselves and their fanulies ? In the first 
place, these three personages render semoes to a 
great many peop^, a^d every httle makes a mudde 
The barber of Badan was the barber of hundreds of 
other people in the yillage, smce every Hindu requires 
the services of the craft and no Hmdu shaves him- 
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self, BadAn’a pnest was the pnest of a great many 
other fanuhea, some of whom were nch, and gave 
him a great deal, while Badan's spintnal gmde had 
diBoiples. not only at Kinchanpnr, but m hundreds of 
other villagea scattered all over *he country, from 
all of whom he received his yearly staoend In the 
second place, the spintnal pnest and barber do not 
depend for their hvelihood on the income of their 
trade or profession each has some acres of land, 
which he cnltivatea by employmg laboorers 

In the villages of Bengal, nearly all classes of 
people, ezoeptuig the peasantry, get their clothes 
washed by members of the dhoba caste, who have 
been washermen from generation to generation In 
Badan's house the women did the washing, which 
took place once a month On such occasions, the 
clothes, put in handu containing water, cow's nrme, 
and ashes— especially the ashos of burnt plantam 
trees, which have a powerful alkalme property — ^were 
subjected to the process of bodihg, and then taken 
out to the tank near the house add beaten upon a 
plank or a big stone, and subsequently washed in 
water and put m ike suu Exceptionally fine clothes, 
like those worn on high days and holidays, were 
given to the professional washerman I should^ 
however, remark that every fuember of Baden's 
family washed m water his or her dhuh or saJi 
every day at the time of bathing, as it is reckoned 
unclean, from a oeremomal pomt of view, to put on 
during the day the same piece of cloth m which a 
person has slept at night B^ence a Hindu, though 
poor, must have two pieces of olotli — one to bathe m 
(bathing nake4 being unknown jp the country), and 
another to put on. lyhfle the first one is drying m thp 
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BOH , and if a peasant bo the poorest of the poor be 
bas bis gamehha, or batbing towel, wbiob be wraps 
round bia waist whilst bis dhuh is drying Consider* 
mg that Bengali Hmdn peasants ^tbe every day 
tbi-ougbout the year, and every day wash tbeir clothes 
m water, we^bave no hesitation m saying that they 
are about the cleanest peasantry in the world. 
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A ▼ATUKia group t^e heide end fiooka cnmpM&t 
finitd oonf^OQ I On the grassy bank 
Some romlnatmg he while others stand 
Balt in the flood, and, often bending sip 
The oirohng sorf^ In the middle dr^pe 
The strong labonons oz, of lumest front, 

Whioh, moomposed, he shakes and from his sides 
The troublous inseots lashes with his tail 
Keturning stiU. 

Thomam * SmionM 

OuB hero has bidden adieu to the school of B&iub 
R upa, and enrolled himself a student m the great 
school of Dame Nature He has done mth primers, 
with palmyra and plantain-leaTes — at least so far as 
writing on them is concerned , while the music of the 
moltiphoation table be has exchanged for the harmony 
of warblers of the grove We have seen what Govinda 
did every day whem he attended the pafhsala, let 
ns now see what he did every day after he had been 
mstaUed neat-herd of the family 

Govinda rose early every mormng before crow 
cawmg, went to the straw loft, took down some 
bundles of paddy straw, and, with the assistance of 
his uncle Kalamanik, began chopping them with a 
large sickle called bonit With^the chopped straw, 
mixed with water and some pieces ^of mustard oil- 
cakes, he filled those namda or et^rthen tubs, which 
were half sunk m the ground on the yard near the 
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stack of straw Haying made ready tkeir food, lie 
brought out of the cow-house all the cows and 
bullocks, and tied them to them respective tubs 
While the cows were munching them breakfast, he 
went into the cow-house, made a heap of the dung 
m a corner the yard, and threw the refuse into 
the dunghdl behmd the kitchen He next swept 
the cow house and made it as clean as he could, 
strewmg the wet places with ashes After some 
time the cows were milked, but as Qovmda was not 
yet equal to the operation, he contented himself 
for some time with merely catohmg hold of the calves 
by their ears, while KAlamimk, sitting on his toes m 
a kneeling posture, and resting the milk can between 
hiB knee joints, went on milking, at a great rate, to 
the dehghtful tune of ehcm-cho, clum cho, chan cho 
The next thing he did was that he went out, with a 
large quantity of the milk and a half seer measure, to 
a Brihinan family in the neighbourhood who had con- 
tracted with Ba^n for a daily supply On returning 
home he made preparations for gomg out to the 
fields with the cows These preparations consisted m 
putting a quantity of tobacco m an earthen cup — ^for 
our hero, though only twelve years old, had already 
taken to smokmg — ^m pounng a httle quantity of 
mustard oil mto a chonga, (bamboo phial) to anomt 
his body with before bathing, and m tymg some 
filed lice m his gamohhd The preparations over, he 
loosened the cows, and took them out to graze beside 
a lai go tank, where was an asvatha tree, m the shade 
of which were s^Jitmg four lads who had evidently 
come on the same errand as Govinda. On seeing 
bun one of the Iad{i said, “Hullo, Gbve, what is the 
matter f We thought you were not coming to-day " 
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Oomnda “I am a little late to day I was 
delayed in the house of the Bhattachiryas, where I 
stopped a long time before they took milk The 
gmni (mistress) had gone to bathe, and there was 
nobody m the house to take milk ” • 

First Lad “How much milk does^Mangh give 
now? 1 thought she was about to cease giving 
milk ” 

Govmda “She will do so soon, but m the 
meantime she gives one seer of milk both morning 
and evening ” 

Second Lad “She is a Lakshmi cow Do yon 
know, Gove, that yonr father bought Mangli from 
my father 

Govmda “ Yea f It is ounons I never heard of 
that How mnoh did my father pay for hes ? ” 

Second Lad “He paid only ten fdhas ” 

I may state here t^t the word rapey&, or as it 
18 commonly written mpte or mpi, is unknown to 
the peasantry of Bengal, at least to Bengah Hmdn 
peasants , the word they mvanably uSe is 

Qffmnda “That is very oheap, for she is a 
good cow” 

Second Lad “ Of course, it is very cheap My 
father gave her away almost for nothing, as heu was 
m arrears with the zamindAr ” 

Thvrd Lad “ Look 1 look I there is a hanivm&a 
(baboon) coming towards us with something hke a 
gfunny-bag in its hands What can it be 

Qovvnda “It is a gunny-bag of hadi The 
rascal has stolen it from the roof of some house ” 

Third Lad “Very hkely "Lookl the Jumimdei 
has gone up the tree J hope the fellow will not 
pelt our he^s^ 
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Oomnda *' If he did you should he thankful, na 
Hanuma/n was Rama's beloved servant and devoted 
disciple Your head would be sanctified ” 

ThM-d Lad “S&blish! Sdbiish I (Well donel) 
By going to pafksala two or three yeais, Gove has 
become a Pagdit May you hve for ever, Gove ! ” 
Oomnda "What have I done to coll forth such 
sarcasm f I don’t pietend to be wiser than you all " 
Fourth Lad "Look! another /irt/fl/irndn, is coming 
with a baby monkey suspended on her chest " 

Second Lad " Gove I see your Mangli is gomg 
into Padma Pdl’s sugar cane field If he sees it he 
will drive the ghost out of yon by abusing you " 

Oovmda {Bawhng aloud and directing hut vouse 
towards the cow Mangh about to enter the fniqwr cane 
plantatum ) " Heh I heh 1 heh 1 Mangh 1 Don't go 
there, you syala (wife’s brother, used as a term of 
abiisel of a cow ” 

Second Lad "Mangh does not care for your 
words , she is now fairly m ” 

Goviuda now ran towards the sugar cone plants 
tion, and brought back the cow, not without getting 
some abuse from Padma P&l, the owner of the plants 
tion> who happened to be there at the tune. 

After this the five boys began in fun to throw 
clods of earth at the baboons on the tree One of 
these baboons was what is called a godA, that is to 
say, a baboon of unasaally large size, and fieice in 
proportion The goda, being provoked to wrath, 
started up, reared its long tail m the hirm of a circle, 
leapt from branch«to branch, and filled the air with 
sopnds of Oc^, o&p, oop, it again sat on a nranch, 
showed its t^th at the lads m a fierce manner, and 
gave oat from its deep chest the harsh cry, khahor, 

t 
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khahor, hhakor at last being completely foiled by 
the missiles of the juvenile aaflailants, it came down 
from the tree and galloped away to a distant one, 
the female baboon following with her cub 

After the baboons had gone, away, Govinda 
and his associates ate the parched ric^ which each 
one had brought for himself, and then sauntered 
among the thickets and climbed up trees for fruits 
Tliey ate a lot of wild friut called bwinchi — the shrub 
on which it grows abounding m the place, and an 
acid frmt called Karancha , but the fruit which they 
liked beat, and which they found growing on a large 
ti’ee m the noiuity, was the phaUn fOreima anatieaj 
They all climbed up this tree, and, sitting on its 
branches like so many baboons, ate its little pleasant 
fruit They then went to look after their cows and 
to brmg ^em together, as they had dispersed m 
different directions This done, they anointed their 
bodies with mustard oil, which each one had brought 
for himself in a bamboo phial Bathing them followed 
The tank was full of aquatic plailts of a hundred 
species, of which the rdktahamhal (Nehmimm 
ipeewHumJ or red lotos, was the most magnifi 
oent-lookmg Onr cow-herd boys tore up large 
quantities of vanons sorts of water-hhes, the pods 
of some of which and the stalks of others are edible 
After this feast of fruits was over, and after they had 
again put on their dhutw, which hod been extended 
on the grass for sunning, Qcvmda said — " Well 
fnends, I am going home to eat bhdt, please take 
care of my oows dunng my absence , I shall he late 
m oommg, as 1 shall have to go to t&e eastern meadov^ 
with bhat for my father and uncle, but Sambhu will 
come before me, and reheve you all three So 
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Govinda and Samblin, hia neiglibour, the son of the 
story-telling woman of whom we have spoken, went 
away Govinda ate hia bhat at home, took his father 
and uncle’s dmner to the fields on the east side of the 
village, and retained to his place at the foot of the 
amatiM tree^ where he found bambhu sitting alone, 
as the other three had gone home for their dmner 
After some time those three returned, and the party 
spent the aftemoon in very much the same manner 
as the forenoon — ^now going after their cows to 
prevent them from injuring the crops, now chmbing 
up trees and playing pranks on their branches, now 
smging songs about oows and women, and now plapng 
at }ux4uqv4u But the great object of their solicitude 
in the aftemoon was the gathering of a basketful 
of cow-dung, on the failure of which they would be 
sharply rebuked by their parents, guardians or 
masters 

Tlie sun has now set, though a few of his depart 
mg rays ore stOl visible on the leafy top of distant 
palmyTas It is twihght — Bengali very appro 
pnately called godhuh, or cow’s dimt — the cows must 
be taken home Each neat herd boy, with a basket 
of oow dung on his head, and a bamboo stick m his 
nght .hand, is behind his herd of cows, ever and 
anon shontmg aloud, either bidding the obedient 
kme to walk faster, or callmg back any cow which 
has strayed from the right path They proceed by 
threes, or fours, or sixes, m a row, according to the 
breadth of the road, which is not always a constant 
quantity, they kick u]^ a great deal of dust, as the 
roads are never watered except by heaven, they 
block up sometim^ the whole road — the women, 
with Icalais of water on their wust, staudmg on both 
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sides to make room for them In this fashion 
Onvmda takes hia cows home , ties them to their 
respective stuUa in the cow house, fills their tubs 
with chopped straw, water, and cakes of mustard oil , 
milks some of them, with the aasistasoe of Kalamnmk; 
makes a good fire, or rather smoke, pi cow-dung 
cakes to drive away mosquitoes and fleas, and the'j 
shuts up the cow house for the night — and with it 
we also shut up this chapter 




CHAPTER XXin 
oovinda's pbibndb 

llid (neiida thou hast and their adoption tried 
Qiapple them to thy eool with hoops of steel 

tiamlet. 

Thb Bystem of caste prevents the difFetent classes of 
Hindus from full social intercourse with one another 
Aguns will not eat and intermarry with any that 
do not belong to that caste, and the same is 
trne of the thuty six castes into which the whole 
Hindu community in Bengal is said to be divided, 
but, short of eating, drinking, and intermarrying, 
there IS a good deal of mteroouise and kindly feel 
mg between membei’s of different castes An Agun 
may have a goala (milkmau), or a sadgopa (agriohl 
tnral caste), oi *a man of any other caste, as his 
most mtimate fnend, although they may not enjoy 
each other^s company at dinner — a thing somewhat 
unintelligible to the dmuei-lovmg Anglo Saxon, who, 
we suspect, can hai-dly conceive of friendship, except 
thiough the stomach Amongst the diffeient classes 
of the peasant] y and artisans of Bengal, there is 
a vast deal of friendly mterconrse, and it is oy 
no means an uncommon thing for lads of different 
oaStes to vow eternal fi-iendship with one another 
The friendships of which we aie now speafaiig are not 
nnbke those we read of among the ancient Hellenes, us 
in the mythical story of Damon and Pythias, the 
half-le^ndory tale of Harmodios and Amtogeiton; 
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and some mstanoes of wbaoh are ohann in gly 
told US m the Ihalogwa of the Attio Bee ‘‘ But 
it IS unpoaaible to avoid the suflpioion, especially fiom 
the lively deaoriptioaa of Plato, that, generally speak 
mg, there was something morally retten in those out 
wMdly graceful friendships, and that a Hellenic eraates 
was not always a virtnons fnend The friendships 
of the peasant youth of Bengal, however, are generally 
virtuous and dismterested One peasant boy vows 
eternal friendship with another peasant boy, or with 
a boy of the artisan class, and the fact is not only 
known to the parents and relatives of both — and the 
same was doubtless true, tn most oases, of the 
Hellenic erastai — but the formation of the sacied tie 
IS ratified and strengthened by exchanges of presents 
Two frienda, of the sort of which we are speaking, do 
not mention ^h other’s names , the one calls the 
other, whether m pnvate or m public, simply Jhend 
Youtlifnl friendship amongst the Grecmns seems to 
have been excessively jealous — an eraates guarding the 
youth he loved almost with the same jealousy with 
which a man guards bis wife Friendship amongst 
the youthful peasants of Bengal is different Indeed, 
a Bengah peasant lad has generally three friends, all 
of them close and mtimate, and there does not 
seem to be the slightest jealousy manifested by them 
The three friends have three different names A boy 
generally has a swiigat, a bwndhu, and a mita — all 
meanmg the same thing, namely, fnend But when 
one peasant boy ^ays to another peasant boy "Yon 
are my aangat,*’ he can never bQpome hia bandhu 
or mtta, the aangat remains aangat all his life and 
the same is true of the hcmdhn and the mita hlor 
4o these words mdiqate different degrees of intimacy, 
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as a boy is equally mtuuate with all three A 
mita IS usually one’s namesake, but this is by no 
means mvamably the case Our hero, who was a 
sociable spirit, contracted m early life friendship 
with three lads oi^ about the same age with himself, a 
short acoounj of each of whom, as they will sometimes 
appear on the scene in the course of this narrative, it 
IS desirable to give here 

The aangat of Govinda was Nanda, the son of 
Euvera Karmak&r, the blacksmith of the village 
Kuvera was a tall thin man, strong built, and 
muscular, with a rather high forehead, with eye- 
brows jomed together over the i oot of the nose, which 
was aquihne m shape, hiS bright black eyes were 
sank ^p m their sockets, and his lower lip was 
ever and anon put upon the upper one — a sure sign 
of determination of character He was probably 
the haidest worked man in the village As he 
was the only blacksmith at ICdnohanpur his hands 
were full of work All day from early dawn to a 
late hour m thd night, the forge was abl liie , and 
every now and then large pieces of iron, like bxoken 
fragments of the “ sheeted hghtmng " need to be 
pat on the anvil and hammered and stretched to the 
requisite size The kamdfsAla (smithy) was always 
crowded with people come on bnsineas One has 
come to get his plonghshare mended, anothei his ]M(an 
(bill hook), a third his kaate (sickle), a fourth his huiful 
(axe), a ^th his hodoUi (hoe), a woman has come 
to get her honti (a sort of sickle need m the kitchen) 
toothed, a paflutald hoy has come to get his mde 
penknife sharpeifed hy the addition to the blade of 
a httle steel which he has brought with him , while 
a lot of peasant toys are sitting there for fishing 
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hooks which Knvera has promised to make for them 
Kuvera was assisted m the smithy by his son Nanda, 
who was the very picture of his father, and who 
bade fair to become one of the best blacksmiths m 
the whole district, almost equal torVisvakann^l — the 
Hephaestos of the Hindus This lad, about sixteen 
years old, was onr hero’s mngiit, and Goviiida saw 
him in the smithy almost every evening after dis- 
chargmg his pastoral duties in the cow house 

Govinda’s bandlm was Bnpila, the son of S&gara 
Miatn, a carpenter Having never been to Calcutta, and 
being employed only in village carpentry, Sdgara had 
never made chairs or tables, since those articles of 
furniture are not used by either the Hindu gentry or 
peasantry, except a few of the former, who have 
formed Angbcised tastes But he could make 
excellent sleepmg khafs (wooden bedsteads), nobly 
oarved at the head, boxes of all sizes and of vanous 
sorts of wood, neat pm^ds (fist stools) of jack wood, 
stools of every desonption, doors and window-frames, 
and pitlhs (palanquins), better than those made at 
Yardhamdna, and almost equalhng in fineness those 
manufactured at Etepahtoll, m Calcutta But that 
in which he chiefly excelled was the making of 
earthen images of the Hindu gods, which, though 
constructed in Calcntta by potters, were made at 
KAnchanpur by carpenters Eds skill was every year 
called forth, especially at the tune of the DurgA 
PujA, the image of which goddess ho made almost 
to perfection, according to village ideas of perfection 
in mud soulptnre All the inhabitants of the village 
used to be in i-aptures with the image of DurgA 
and her group which Sagara madp for the aaimndlr 
of Kancliaupar The woman declared that the images 
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were so life like that speedi and locomotion were 
only wanting to make them living gode and god 
desses, while the painted canopy above the images 
they extolled as a piece of perfect painting Bat 
S4gara exercised* other fanetions than those of a 
oarpentei, ajmcd modeller, and a painter he made* 
or rather the women in hia house mode, and sold 
ehi4(i I don't know how the case stands in other 
parts of Bengal, but in the district of VardhamAna, 
at any rate in the village of K&nchanpur, thi4a was 
always made and sold by carpenteis, though I 
confess I see little connection between carpentry 
and chii/a making But what is chi4a ^ the English 
reader will ask It is nee soaked ui water, and then 
taken out and flattened by means of the pedal 
or the nee busker This when dried by exposme 
is called chi4<h laigely eaten by the peasantry 
with curds and treacle, or fned dry, in which 
state it IB recommended by Bengah physicians to 
convalescent patients os a hght diet Kapila, the 
bandhu of Govinda, inherited the many sided genius 
of his father, and qould with equal facility make a 
]aok-wond pinda, pamt Dnrgd, and flatten nee 

Govinda's wita was Madan, the son of Ka4i 
Datta, one of tho mudxs or grooeis of the village 
I have called KAsi a grocer, though ho dealt lu 
Bcai'oely any articles sold by European and Amei lean 
gi-ooers Webster, m hia Dictionary, Says, that a 
grocer is one who deals in “ tea, sugar, spioes, coffee, 
liquors, fruits, &o’' Kasi 'nvd% had no fruits in 
his shop, thougl;^ soyie of the Calcutta mudia sell 
plantains and ooooa-nnts , he sold no bqnors, and, if 
he had sold them,, ne would hnve been excomtnu* 
tacated, and would have lost hia oaste, of coffee, 
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neither he nor hia viUage-men had ever heard the 
name , spioes of some kinds he oertamlj had , sngar 
he perhaps had, bnfc chiefly, I suspect, in the shape 
of molasses, and, though he had heard the name 
of idha, or tea, he had none m hi»^ shop, as no one 
m the village, not even the noh jpamindir himself, 
drank it What did he sell then f He sold nee, 
paddy, pnlse of vanons sorts, salt, mustard od, 
cocoa nut oil, girgei, tnrmeno, tobacco, pepper corns, 
conander seed, onmmm seed, typat {La/urua cassia), 
betel nnt, betel leaf, cardamnms (of both sorts, the 
bigger, and the smaller, nsnally called Gnjrdthi), 
nntmegs, treacle, &o , &o Govmda’s vmta Madan, 
the retail merchant to be, assisted his father m 
sellmg articles m the shop, and m going out m the 
evenmgs to the houses of customers, for payment 
of bills Govmda flzed upon this lad as his mita, 
as, though he was called Madan by every body m 
the village, his zodiacal or astronomical name — and 
every Hmdu has his astronomical name determined 
by the position of the sun in the zodiac, at the 
time of his birth — was Govmda 

Such weie the three fnends of our hero — ^his 
sangai, his bandhu, and his mita — with whom he was 
very mtunate, and to whom he commumoated his 
secrets, his joys, his gnefs, and who m their turn 
reposed m him the like confldence But, besides 
these three bosom fnends, there were three 
other lads who, though neither sangat, handhu, 
nor imta, were his companions and associates, and 
to whom, therefore, the teijn J* fnend,” in a 
loose and general sense, may not improperly be 
applied. 

One of these was Ghatura, the son of Gangi 
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NSpit, the family barber of Badaa He had lately 
began to ply his razor on the foreheads and ohms 
of people, and though he was not yet very skilfal 
m what IB reckoned the most difficult branch of the 
craft, VIZ , the panng of nails, yet it was generally 
admitted that he was no unworthy scion of a noble 
barber's house In addition to sharmg, Ohatura, 
like his father, had taken to surgery, for m the 
villages of Bengal the barber discharges the duties 
of a ohirurgeon, and I have been told by persons 
competent to form an opinion on this difficult sub 
jeot that the skill shown by Ohatura, young and 
mexpenenoed as he was, m lauomg boils, drawing 
teeth, outtmg come, extracting thorns from the 
soles of peasants’ feet, and setting dislocated bones, 
was so great that there was scarcely any doubt 
that m time he would vastly excel his father m 
reputation as a surgeon Undoi the auspices of his 
father he was also getting mitiated mto the mysteries 
of births, marriages, and deaths, m all of which the 
barber, like the pnest, plays so prominent a part 
Ohatura was quick witted like his race, who are said 
to be as shrewd amongst men os the jackal is 
amongst quadrupeds, and the crow amongst bipeds 
possSssing feathers, and those who knew him best 
declared that his mtelleot, though he had not had 
the benedt of paf/isala training, was as keen as the 
edge of the razor he wielded. 

Another of our hero's compamons was Basamaya, 
the son of a modaka or confectioner I do not know 
that any other nation* in the world consumes so many 
sweetmeats as the higher and middle classes of the 
people of Bengal In other countries sweets and 
eoniffita are fpr the most part eaten by children, m 
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Bengal they are eaten as nmoh by grown men and 
women as by children In some feasts all the courses 
oonsiat of sweetmeats from beginning to end Is this 
the reason why the Bengalis have not left off their 
state of pupilage as a nation ? Buif whether this is 
the case or not^ the fact is undoubted that Bengalis 
consume an immense quantity of sweetmeats Hence 
confectioners are as plentifiJ m the land as crows 
K&nchanpur was famous for one sort of sweetmeats 
which were not so well made m any other village of 
Bengal As Vardhum^na is celebrated for its ola, 
Chandemagore for its rasagolla, M^nkar for its kadmd, 
Dhaniydkhdli for its khaiehur, S&ntipnr for its moa, 
Bubhum for its irwrobha, Vishnnpur for its matushw, 
Ambika for its euatola montfa, so EAnohanpnr was 
famous for its kha^a, which may truly be said to he 
the ri]fir (king) of sweetmeats Vardliam&na certainly 
gets the credit of this monarch of sweetmeats, as well 
as of ola , but those who are well acquainted with the 
matter know that the best manufi^urers of khcya 
in Vardham&na are all natives of Kanchanpur, and 
of these Rosamaya’s father was the most distmguiBhed 
Badau, as a husbandman, was not m oiroumstances to 
buy sweetmeats for hia son or for his wife — the only 
sweetmeat consumed by the peasantry bemg, besides 
treacle in its raw unmanufactured state, mu4ki — ^that 
is, parched paddy (with the hnsk taken off) dipped m 
tieaola — and m high days and hohdays pafaltj but 
thanks to Govinda’a friendship with Rasamaya, he 
was not unfrequently presented with sweetmeat used 
by the higher olassee, aud especially with khdjd, the 
rti]A of confectionery 

(The last oompsniou of Qormda we shall mention 
IS Bok&r&n, the son of a weaver— mdeed, the sOn, 
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of that identical weaver to whom Alanga had given 
threada of her own apmning for weaving a dkuh for 
our hero, when he ceased for the first time to revel 
in his infantile state of Adamic nudity Lancashire 
weavers are, w» beheve, very sharp — some say a 
httle too ahjjrp — ^in their deahnga , but we know not 
how it IS that the Bengal weaver has, from time ont 
of mind, been noted for hia stupidity In point of 
mental acuteness, he is the very antipodes of the 
barber Bokdr&m did no discredit to his caste, as 
he possessed no ordinary degree of stupidity His 
fnenda naed to say that Providenoe had meant to 
make him an ass, but throngh inadvertence made 
him into a man. But though hia head was a block, 
he had a good heart, and was leady to help his 
friends to the utmost of hia powei Govinda never 
asked his advice in any matter, as he had no great 
respect for his understanding, but valued him gi’eatly 
for the transparent sincerity and perfect gmlelesaneas 
of hiB character 

Our hero miy, I think, be congratulated on the 
ohoioe he made of his friends and associates, as each 
of them was noted for some one good qnahty lu a 
high degree of development — Nanda for great 
eneisgy and physical activity, Eapila for his ees&etio 
taste and artistio skill, Madan for prudence, Ghatura 
for shrewdness, Basamaya for oheerfnhieaa« and 
Bok4r&m for smoonty 


CHAFTBR XXrV 

aaBA.T sxKSA.'noN in ithb muiaB 

0 horror 1 horror 1 horror 1 tongue mx heart 
Oannot oonoeira, nor nune thee t 

Jfaebttlu 

On* Bummer noon the people of KAnchanpur were m 
tremendouB excitement Abont the fifth or sixth 
dm4a of that morning, the second daughter of Padma 
Loohan P£ — the same who had a sugar cane field mto 
which one of GoTinda’a oowb had strayed — a girl of 
about SIX years of age, omne oat of her house to the 
street and began to play with other girls It is nsnal 
with little boys and girls who go out to play, to come 
home about mue o’clock to eat some mwfJn, 

or to dnnk some milk T&dumam (for that was the 
name of the girl) had hitherto always come at that 
hour to her mother to eat somethmg, hut that day 
she did not come at the usnal time Her mother 
became somewhat anxious She said to her eldest 
daughter — "Where is Yddumani, that she has not 
yet come to eat khahwr (food)?" The girl rephed 
that she had seen her sister go out about an hour Op 
two before, and that perhaps she was playing with 
seme girls in the str^t. The mother went to the 
outer door of the house faomg the street, and called 
out — “Tddumaml 0 lo Yfidul come and eat your 
hhahar” But no Yddumom answered She a^ed 
some of the passers by whether they had seen the 
guflj they replied in the negative Padma Pfil, wh« 
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waa m the cTiAn^vnumia/p (an outhouse for Sitting), on 
hearing the voioe of his wife, went to the outer door, 
and said — " Why are you so anxious about Y^dumani ? 
She IS gone somewhere to play — ^perhaps to the smithy 
or to the Br^hmap'a house — and will be here presently 
You had better go in ” The wife obeyed, but somehow 
or other she had in her mind a foreboding of some evil 
to come With a heavy heart she went uito the house, 
and resumed her operations m the kitchen But 
she had hardly any mmd to cook Her body was 
m the kitchen, but her mind waa away m all parts 
of the village m search of her daughter I was 
going to say the village clock struck twelve — ^not 
remembenng that villages in Bengal have not clocks 
as in England — ^well, two praharaa of the day were 
nearly ovei, that is, it waa near noon, and Yddtunam 
had not yet come for her khabar The anxious 
mother had left the kitchen a dozen times and asked 
everyone that passed by whether he had seen her 
daughter An hour more elapsed and it was nearly 
the time of bhitt kkahar (eating nee), and yet no 
news of the missing girl It waa then that Padma 
P^il himself was alarmed As for his poor wife, her 
eyes were filled with tears, her heart was beating 
Idee a pedal, aod she waa half dead with fnght She 
could not contain any longer She burst out crying 
" 0 my Yddumam 1 my darling 1 my treasure I Why 
have you not come to eat your khabir ? Where are 
yon, my darlmg f” All the men, women, and children 
of Ike adjommg houses ran to Padma Pal's house to 
inquire what the matter was The news that Padma 
Pit's second daughter was missing ran through the 
village like the blaze of a hedge of the reed sar set on 
fire Though it was the dinner hour, all the people 
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of the village — men, women, and children — came out of 
their houses to search for the girl The sympathy of 
the whole village was excited — and Bengahs are a very 
sympathizing people, let foreigners say what they 
please Every street was searched, every house, 
every bush and thicket, every mango tope, every 
tamarmd grove, every plantam gaidon, in the out- 
skirts of the village All the bathing ghnfs of all 
the tanka of the village were exammed, and two or 
three httle pools m the neighbourhood of Padma 
Pol’s house were dragged through with drag-nets, 
and though large quantities of fish were caught, 
the body of Yidumam was not found. The gnef 
of all the people was indesonbabla Most of 
them that day went without their dinner, for 
they were all diligent m the search Parties 
went off in different directions to make fresh 
search The fishermen of the village — and there was 
a good lot of them, as the Bengahs are an essentially 
piscivorous race — brought out all their largest drag- 
nets, and offered to drag all the ianks , but the 
name of those tanka was legion, and dragging them 
all was not the work of a day indeed, some of them, 
as the reader knows, could not be dragged through 
Elvery nook and comer of the village was searched, 
but m vain The lamentations of the people were 
loud As for the poor mother, she rent the air with 
temfio Boreama, fell down on the ground, and rolled 
in the dust writhing with agony, just as a kid, 
whose neck has been half out by an unskilful saon- 
fioer, writhes in pain on the altar of some image of 
the Mqloch like goddess KiUi ” TEe sun was just 
setting behmd the lofty tamannd trees qi the village, 
and yet no clue to the fate of the missing girl had 
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been fouad The whole village waa idled with horroi 
Bat murder wdl " out " 

Govmda SAmanta, our hero, had been the whole 
day with his cows, which were graving on an uucul 
tivated patch of lend m the oatsltirts of the village, 
excepting th^ short time when ho had come home 
for hia meal , and it was at that time that he had 
heard of the niv^stonous disappeamuLO of the sec iid 
daughter of Padina Pal, or as Govmda and hia com 
pamona called him, Podo Pal Not far from the 
place where Govinda’a cows were glazing, his father 
and uncle were working in the fields, for the icadoi 
must lemember that the few acres of land which 
Badan cultivated did not he in one side of the 
village, but were in various places At sunset 
Govmda waa bringing his cows home They came m 
a line, ohmbed up the high embankment of tbe tank 
Knsbnasagara, went down tbe slope on tbe other 
side, gomg very near the water’s edge, as cows 
are accustomed to do One of the coiib, wishmg 
to dnnk water, *went to tbe edge, and put her 
fore-legs fauly mto the water, bnt in a moment she 
started back and ran np the embankment Another 
cow, which waa behmd, came np to the same spot, 
and wad stoopmg to dnnk, when she too started 
back, apparently with fnght, and ran up the em- 
bankment Govmda, who noticed both, natuinlly 
thought that the cows must have seen somothmg 
unusual, otherwise they would not have turned away 
from the water without dnuking Gomg to the 
spot, what should he s^ hut a human corpse fioatmg 
at some yards’ distance from the shore, half covered 
by i^e aquatio plants As hts father and uncle were 
OQinmg behind he shouted to them, and m a moment 

n 
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they joined him They inferred from the size of the 
corpse, and from the profusion of hair on its head, 
that it was the body of a httle girl, and they had no 
doubt m their mmds that it was the corpse of Tfidu 
mam, whom they had often seen The news was soon 
spread, and the whole village came to th^ tank But 
how was the body to be brought to land ? The reader 
will recollect that the Knshnasilgara was regarded 
with myatenons awe, and that scarcely any peison 
dipped hia feet in any other part of the tank than 
at the bathing ghafa, which were sadly out of repair 
Amongst the hundi’eds of spectators crowding the 
slope of the embankment down to the water’s edge, 
none offered to undertake the task At last, K£la> 
milnik, the boldest man m the village, went down 
mto the water, swam up to the corpse, and dragged 
it ashore The crowd shiieked with hoiror, there 
was no mistaking it — ^it was the rentable Y&dumam, 
but without life, without clothes, without her silver 
ornaments The poor child ha^ been evidently 
murdered for the sate of the jewels on her 
pei'sun 

The question now was, not as it would have been 
m other countnes — ^who was the murderer? — ^but 
whether the body should be burnt that very night 
or not The pressing necessity of an immediate 
solution of the question will he apparent to eveiy 
one who remembers that Hindus consider it a great 
calamity and a great sm if the body of a deceased 
person is not burnt within twenty-four hoijrs after 
his death The mvanable practice is to perform 
the nte of cremation immediately after the spirit 
has left Its clayey tenement, But m the present 
casje It was contrary to law to bum the body 
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without the kuowladge aud sanctiou of the police 
It was therefore deemed advisable to ask the advice 
of the zammdar of the village The landloid, as an 
orthodox Hmdu, was for immediate cremation , but 
to guard agamsff unpleasant corisequences he sent 
for the police constable of the village, called 
4idar, and ordered him (tor be was the ^aiumdar's 
humble and obedient seivant) not to send a report 
of the affuu to the thana, (police station) of Man* 
tresvar, which was the head police station of Furgand 
84h4bad, m which Kanchaupur was situated On 
reoeivmg a douceur the pltandtilur agreed to hush 
up the matter The corpse was then that very 
night taken from the ^ishnusagara to another 
tauk, where the remains of all the deceased peisoni 
of that part of the village were usually burnt, aud 
the rite of cremation was duly performed 

Next mormug the whole village were on the 
alert to discover, if possible, the peipetrator of that 
atrocious deed .One old woman came fomard and 
said that she had seen, the day befoie, at about 
eleven o'clock, Yaduinaui going along with Be]6 
B4gdi aud his sister towards Knshnasngarti Scoies 
of people immediately ran to the hut of Beja ifagdi, 
caught hold of him and of his sister, aud diagged 
them to the Catoherry of the zammdar On 
the way the culprits were half kiUed with slaps, 
blows,, oufis, and kicks of the angrj multitude The 
zammdar ordeied them to be tortured till they 
confessed the crime Ths bamboo torture soon 
compelled them ijo make a clean breast of the 
affair They said that they had enticed away the 
girl from the street, where she was playmg, with 
ithe promise of giving her some fine mangoes, chat 
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they had taken all her ornaments, whioh were only 
of silver, killed her, and bid the corpse among the 
flags of the Krishnasiigara I need scarcely say, 
that at this confession, the crowd, almost maddened 
with rage, poured snob a bailstormT of blows, kicks, 
and cuffs, upon tbe culprits, that tbeyowere almost 
within an mob of their lives But the question 
was — what waft to be done to them? They could 
not be handed over to the police, for that would have 
put both Padma P41 and the zammd^r into a sciape, 
for havmg burnt the corpse without the knowledge 
and permission of the pohoe The aamind^ resolved 
to expel the murderers from the villsge, wammg 
them, that if they returned to the village, they would 
be handed over to the pohoe, mid hanged Thera 
and then the miscreants were expelled from the 
village, accompanied with a wbirlwmd of abuse, 
and a hailstorm of brickbats and old shoes Thanks 
to the easy virtue of the village ooustable, the higher 
nobce auBionties never got a acent of this afbir 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE VltLAOF MASKPri 

Some burthenod vfitb their homely wore 
Joarney to villar^ hat or fan 

U H mUon 

Hafs, that is maikets, avhether hold -weekly or twiob 
m the week, are a ver y uaefal inatitntioji. , they not 
^ly supply -with the necessaiies of life the inhabitants 
of those little hamlets m which there are no shops, 
but also promote social intercourse between people 
of different -villages The Juif of Kanohanpor, as 
the reader knows already, was held on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays on a plain in the south west corner of the 
village It was not a large one compared with the 
monstrous hafs held in other parts of the countiy, 
especially in Ehstem Bengal, still it was a pietty 
good one, bemg attended by between two and thiee 
hundred people There were no sheds of any kind 
erected in it, so that if a shower came on, the haf 
woujd be dispersed — the only protection against ram 
being a few ^es on the spot, especially that gigantic 
banyan tree of which we have already spoken '^On 
market days ahnost every family m the viUiige sent 
one* of its members to the haf to biiy whatever was 
needed. Kalamamk and Govinda both ingolorly 
went to hat, hut -with different objects Kalamiuik 
went to sell, whdreas* our hero went to buy It was 
customary with Badan to hoard up m the marcu 
(granary) a quantity of paddy sufficient to supplj 
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*11 the memhers of the family with food from one 
harvest to another, and if there happened to be a 
enrplae, it was converted into noe and sold m the 
village ha(, especially when nee became dear , and 
sometimes K&lam^mk bought noe ut distant hafa and 
sold it at an advantage in the haf of his^own village 
It was not much that he had to sell, usually two 
sacks of nee on the back of a bullock Govinda went 
to buy for the family a few necessary articles which, 
though procurable in the village shops, were sold at 
lower prices in the Itaf The two weekly markets 
were not called the market of Tuesday and lie market 
of Saturday , they were almost always named accord- 
ing to the number of days which elapsed between 
one market day and another Thus the market of 
Tuesday was called the m<vrhet_of three, because three 
clear days intervened between ffiat”3ay and the fol- 
lowmg Saturday , and the market of Saturday 
was called the m whet of t urn, because there are only 
two days interning between that day and the follow- 
mg Tuesday Usually more thmgs are sold in Amarleet 
of three than m a market of two, as people lay m more 
provisions on the former occasion than on the latter 
Let my reader accompany Govmda to a haf of 
three Scarcely have you come to the outskirts of 
the village when your ears are regaled ynth the 
boss, as it were, of many milhons of bees, wafted 
through the surrounding groves of mango, and the 
long avenues of the aavatha and the tamarmd ?rhe 
3ag!S ia ia»aeflft._mJoadB^,w if o a pro oeed^^ and it 
oecomes the 

scene of action For a good, varied, and nch noise 
commend us to a villago hdf The noise of a mob 
on Ihrafalgar Square, or on the boulevards of Pans, 
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us nothing' to it A London or a Paria mob may 
have m it a laiger number of people tliun in 
luifs m Bengal, but all who make up that mob do 
not speak at the same time, whereas in a village 
ha( every one, vittont exception, whether he be a 
buyer or a ^seller, is, at the sams moment pf^ tune) 
speaking in an assembly of some hundieds at the 
top of his voice 

The first thing yon notice as you enter the ha( is 
a large number of red-looking bran-new luindii 
(cooking pots) and earthen vessels of all sorts and 
shapes, both on your right and on your left those 
have been brought from a tieighbounng village, and 
are sure to have a good sale, as there is not a single 
potter at KAuchanpur 'Ibe sellers of goods have 
formed themselves into five long rows or streets, 
most of whom are squatting on the bare ground, a 
few on gimny bags spread upon the earth, and 
fewer still on low wooden stools, while the articles 
for sale are put out, according to their natuio, either 
on the giound* or in gunny bags, or m baskets 
One row yon see entirely filled with greens and 
vegetables, the names of which it were emlless to 
mention, for of greens the people of Bengal eat an 
mfimte vanety, exceptmg only those which are either 
poisonous or noxious m any other way and as to other 
vegetables their name is legion Gieens and vege 
tables, indeed, require to be mtmeroua, as Bengalis 
are ’thorough vegetarians, the only animal food they 
use beiuj? milk, clarified batter, and fish Amongst 
the vegetables exposed for sale yon notice some 
onnous ones '*A. woman here has m her basket 
bright-red radishes, each about three feet long, a 
man there has pumpkins and gourds of monstrous 
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Size , a tliird has that wonderfally nch and nutntioua 
frrnt, though somewhat disagreeable to the taste^ 
called 1can(al or ]aok fruit, each of which weighs 
forty pounds avoirdupois But what m the name of 
wonder is that cniious lookmg fruit, resembling a 
huge boa constrictor, and measuring abqnt two yards 
m length f It is the chichinga, or snake gourd, the 
frirho'ianiheH anqmna of botanists One of these 
snake gourds is amply sufficient to fnrmsh a large 
family with breakfast and dinner when made mto 
ouiTy and eaten along with boiled nee A. stranger 
looking at the long array of greens and vegetables 
might mistake that pait of the }m( for an agncul 
tunal show, if he did not know that they constituted 
the chief food of the people 

The second row consists of grocers and con- 
fectioners, and infinitely vaned are the articles 
exposed for sale m that range You have a hundred 
sorts of spices, spices for cooking, for pan, and for 
other pui-poses , of sweetmeats you have every 
variety, from the humble rtmifki and pafali to the 
delicate hhaja — the kmg of the tnbe This row is 
frequented chiefly by the village boys — and both the 
pedagogues of the village give their boys half school 
on market days — who with one pice (somewhat' less 
than a halfpenny) in each one's waist— I cannot say 
pocket, for a genuine village Bengali boy havmg no 
pocket, keeps little sums of money wrapped m the 
folds of his dhuh around the waist — are stan^ng 
before the confectioners, and debating in their mmds 
what sweetmeat they should select Nor is the debate 
an idle one, for with a halfpenny a boy may get a 
large quantity of tm4k% or phuikalM, a good number 
of kaJmas, or a considerable bit of pafah 
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A third row consists chiefly of clothes exposed 
for sale by those who have woven them — melegant 
and coarae, but stout and lasting, and therefore good 
for husbandmen and the working classes A fourth 
row displays cwuntiy made cutlery — plough shares, 
hoes, sickles^bill hooks, honfta, axes, knives, Junians, 
&c , &o , all the implements of husbandry, village cir 
pentry, masoury, and cookery A fifth row consists 
of articles manufactured from leather, like shoes, or 
rather slippers — for the majority of Bengalis use 
only slippers and not shoes, boots being of course 
out of the question — thongs, toys, and other nonde 
Bcnpt things, while apart from all the rows, under 
the magnificent banyan tiee alieaJy spoken of, are on 
one side, paddy and iico scUois with then biillooks, 
and on the other a lot of hshenvomeii, selling an 
infinite vaiiety of fish, from the Liliputmn pimfi to 
the Brobdign igiaii ioal and rohiia 

Who IS that up countiy man with a red turban 
on his head, and a large basket in his hand, accom- 
panied by a man who looks like a clerk? It is 
the ziamiudar's servant, who has come to take tola 
(lent), for the landlord of the village, from every 
tiader in the market The piece of ground on 
which the haf is held, belongs to the zamindar 
of the village, for which ground no one pays him 
rent, the landlord, therefore, leimburses hunself 
by takmg, on each maiket day, from every trader 
a small quantity of the goods in which he deals 
Should the commodities be valuable, like cloth or 
jewels, a few pice ai’e paad as an equivalent for the 
artiolea 1 ne^ hardly say that, by adopting this 
method of remnneratmg hunseU, the zammdAr gets 
a hundred tunes more than he would have obtained 
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if he had charged a fair rent for the ground, and 
yet there can be no doubt that the traders them 
selves prefer the zamindAr’s method, to paying a 
monthly sum Who is that Mahomedan lookmg 
man, with a long beard, a skull -eap on his bead, 
and a bfl,ton m his hand, followed^ by a coolie 
with a basket? He is the p}tdn4idar (police con- 
stable), of the village He has also conie for his 
iola, and, though the traders do not give him as 
much as they give to the zammd&r, yet they give 
him somethmg, as they are afraid of incurring his 
displeasure Half a dozen boys are also going the 
roxmd of the stalls, to raise tola for the Br&hman 
givrvmahaiiaya (schoolmaster), of the village, but 
the poor pedagogue, though he gets a little from 
some of the traders, gets a gfimt deal less than 
the police constable But there is a fourth tola 
raiser, gomg about from stall to stall with a basket 
m his hand He is a Brahman, exactmg a taiz: for 
the village hcvroa/rtyni^a (joint stock idol worship), 
which IS held annually at Kanchanpur, attended wilh 
much pomp and many exhibitions, and for the es 
penses of which each seller of goods is bound to 
give somethmg on each market day 
■/The hdt began at about one o’clock m the»after 
noon it IS now four o’clock, and busmess is at 
its height Both buyers and sellers ar^ speafang 
their loudest, and the noise is deafening The scene 
IS a peifect BabeL It iS not only the confusion of 
tcmgues, but the confusion of tongues worse con- 
founded. But, lo! who is thi^t B^iopean gentleman 
who has just entered the liat, and is standing in 
(he shade of that big vafa tree to which I have so 
often alluded, with a B4bc-lo6kmg person hesids 
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him, and a coolie "with a bag under his arm ? At 
the sight of the Saheh a number of people leave 
off bargaining and rush towards him The Babu 
opens a book which he has with him, and begins 
to read Govinda and scores of other people listen 
attentively Jit is something about God, about sin 
and salvation, about a Saviour for the children of 
men Govinda distinctly heard the name Jem 
Kh/nahfa The foot is, the Eev Fiiediich EHein- 
knecht, a German clergyman connected with the 
Church Miasionaiy Society, was out itinerating in 
the distnct of Vardhamtoa, and had, in the course of 
hia evangelistic peregiinations, reached Kdnchanpur 
that vei7 afternoon, and was now taking advantage of 
the haf to preach the Gospel to the people From the 
way in which the people salute the reveiend gentle 
man, and the nature of the questions they put him, it 
seems that he is no stranger to them The truth is, 
Mr Bdeinkneoht’s station is KAndinatslillv, on the 
suburbs of the tq,wn of Vardhomdna, only seven miles 
distant from K^ehanpur, he hod therefore been 
often m the village and preached at the haf as well 
as at SivataM, as the middle part of the village, 
where there were two temples, was called, and had 
sometimes visited some of the influential inhabitants 
in their houses As Mr Klemkneoht was very affable 
m his manners, and had no hauteur or arrogance m his 
demeanour towards the children of the soil — as he was 
exoee^gly simple in his habits, like most Germans 
— as he never lost temper in his discussions with 
Hmdus, though it^waa^ sorely tried by the irrelevant 
arguments and incoherent reasomngs of his opponents 
< — as be sometimes gave medicines to the poor people 
of the village if sick at the tune of his annual visit — 
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and as lie spoke the Bengali langaage almost like a 
Bengali (and Germans, as a rule, speak Bengali better 
than Engkahmen), exceptmg now and then confonnd- 
mg bia b's witli bia p’s — he was universally hked by 
the inhabitants of i^nchanpnr, mdeed, httle boys 
used to go up to him, and, catching coat tails, 
used to say — “ Padre S^ieb, sahim ” 

Such was the missionary who now stood under the 
gigantic vafa tree in the market-place of KAnchanpm 
After his catechist had read a chapter of one of the 
Gospels — and I have been told that it was the eleventh 
chapter of the Gospel of St Matthew — and had briefly 
expounded it to the crowd, which was receiving acces 
Sion of listeners every xnmnte, Mr Klemknecht 
addiessed the people, taking for his text — " Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest ” The reverend gentleman drew 
such a vivid picture of the sorrows and sufferings of 
humanity, and manifested such glowing sympathy for 
the lahounug poor, that the audien^ (the majonty of 
whom were of that class) seemed to be greatly affected 
While the preacher was going on with his subject with 
great earnestness and fluency, one here and another 
there exclaimed — “AJl that the Padre S 4 heh is saying 
18 qmte true 1 ” When, however, he touched ^in the 
last clause of the text and spoke of the eternal rest as 
the gift of the Savioar, he did not seem to caory along 
with him the sympathy of hiB andieuce At the oon- 
olnsiou of the address a discussion followed, m'which 
some BiAhmans and EAyasthas took psirrt, but the 
arguments of which it is her^ unnecessary to detail 
Af the dose of the discussion, Chnstian tracts wntten 
in the Bengali language were distributed gratmtously 
among the people, who showed aach eagerness to 
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obtain them that they trod upon one another’s toes, 
and nearly threw the nuasionary and his catechist oil 
their legs In the melde our hero got hold of a tract 
entitled the Satya Aa^aya (“The True Befuge") 
which he took h»me and used occasionally to read 
As the sun ]]ad already set, the }Mt broke up, and 
buyers and sclera wended their way homewards— some 
to Kinchanpur, and others to neighbonruig vill igoa 



CHAPTER XXTI 

ladies’ PAltlUMENT 

Bat ohief du India a simple daui^hterS) 

Aesemble In theao lialluwed watera, 

^V ith vase ol olaHSio moilol laden 
Like Oreoian girl or Tnaoan maiden, 

Cnlleoting thas their nnia ^ 

From gosling fonnt, or tnokhng rill 

H H Wtltmu 

Though Bengali women m the Tillages visit one 
another in their houses for friendly conversation, 
nowhere do so many women meet together and talk on 
so many difEerent subjects — villtige politics not ex 
eluded — as at the bathing ghafs of those tanks to 
which they resort for their daily ablutions I have 
already told the reader that K&nchanpnr has a great 
many large and beautiful tanks, but all of them were 
not popular for bathing purposes The two tanks in 
the village which were resorted to by the largest 
number of buthei's were the lltmsaijara m the south, 
and the Raya’s tank m the north of the villaget As 
Badan hved m the northern division of the village, the 
members of hia family all bathed every day in the 
Raya’s tank, so called from the zammdar, who 
belonged to the Raya family It had two baShmg 
ghafs, one for ineUi and the other for women, and 
they are so situated with respect to each other, 
that tlie men who bathe in \he * one ghaf oannpt 
sed the women "who bathe m tihe other Both have 
flights of steps built of masonry, gomg pretty fat 
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into the tank, which la very deep These steps 
are enclosed by walls of masonry, which, howevei, 
do not rise above the surface of the water At the 
head of the steps is a large floor, also of masonry, 
where the people, after coming out of the water, 
wipe their ladies, their hair, and sometimes change 
their wet clothes for dry ones, though the goneiid 
custom 13 to go home, however distant, in wet clothes 
On two sides of the flooi are two iulam plants, raised 
above the floor by masonry work 

If the reader wishes to listen to a conversation 
earned on by a number of women, let him aocom 
pany me about the middle of the day, say between 
eleven and twelve o^olock, to the women's ghaf of 
the Raya’s tank It la, however an expedition 
attended with some peril, for if we ore seen standing 
near the and listening to the conversation going 
on, we aio sure to be called all sorts of names, and 
abused as Bengah women ouly can abuse We must 
theiefoie get tc^ the gluit some one or two hours 
befoie, and conceal ouiselvos among the thick foliage 
of a sacred snphal tree {/hqle Marmelus) which stands 
]U8t a httle beyond the floor 

It IS eleven o'clock The women aie dropping 
m oi*e by one Most of them are hriugnig with 
them brass halasis (water vases), and a few have 
earthen ones, in which they intend taking home 
drinking water, and which they all put down on the 
floor described above Their faces are all looking 
glossy, for they have been well rubbed with bik 
Wbmen of all ages, of all ranks, of all castes except 
the very lowest, are there There is a veuei'able- 
looking old woman of seventy, all her hair white as 
flfiT She hah no halan, as she is too feeble tu 
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carry one filled with water There are matrons 
thirty and forty years old, women of twenty, and 
bloommg girls of sweet sixteen — ^m England they 
call it “sweet seventeen”, in Bengal the sixteenth 
year of a Hmdu young lady is thought to be the 
sweetest and most oharmmg Some of them, you 
observe, are very handsome m their features, and 
their oomplexion is like the whiteness of milk mixed 
with the redness of the alahta (Zac), a colour which 
most Bengalis prefer to the snowy whiteness of the 
European The quantity of jewels, most of them 
of pure gold, with which the persons of many of 
them are loaded, shows that they belong to the ' 
aristocracy of the village. Most of the women, 
shortly after their arrival at the ghaf, sit down on 
the steps of the water’s edge, rub their teeth with 
a black dentifrice, called mm, which each woman 
has brought with her wrapped m a bit of paper, 
gargle their mouths for a full qnarter of an hour, 
and begin scouring their feet with their gamchha 
(bathing towels) They then go down the steps 
— ^with their clothes on, of course — and stand in 
the water up to the chm In this position the 
rubbing of the body commences, the object of 
which IS to take off the oil with which every part 
of the body has been anomted Then, the rubbmg 
over, they dip their heads in water I know not how 
many dozens of times, and remain standing there 
up to their ohm for a long time, for they see^ to 
enjoy bathing very much Various parties are, of 
course, engaged m various operationB Some have 
already tithed, have filled " thSir halam with 
water, and are going away, others have just 
come others are nnsing thmr teeth, others are 
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sitting on the steps and tabbing their feet, others 
are standing ohiu-deep in water, and a few otbera, 
especially Brdhmani women, are engaged m reciting 
prayers Duimg all these operations bvely con 
versation is going* on, and theie is no lack of either 
talkers or listeners, for at any moment between 
eleven and one o’clock yon are sme to hnd at the 
ghaf at least twenty women 

A woman who is rubbing her feet sees another 
woman preparmg to go, and says to her, 

“Sister, why are you going away so soon? Yon 
hove not to cook , why are yon then going so soon f “ 
“ Sister, I shall have to cook to day The elder 
bou IS not well to day she was taken ill last 
mght ’’ 

"But you have not to cook much Ton have 
no feast in your house?” 

“No, no feast, certainly But my sister has 
come from Devngi'ama with her son And the 
fisherman has gi^en us a large rohita, which must 
be cooked” 

“ Oh I you have guests in your house And what 
are yon gomg to cook?” 

“I am going to cook dal of mu-»hlcala%, one tar 
kan, bad^ fned, fish fried, fish with peppercorns, 
fish with tamarind, an^ another dish, of which my 
sister’s son is very fond, namely, ani(fa with poppy- 
seed ” 

“ [The everlasting badi and poppy seed You 
banios are very fond of these two things We 
Brahmans do not hke either of them ” 

“ 'The reason wfiy yon Brdhmans do not like hadt'i 
is that you do not know how to make them well 
If you once taste our ho^t you will not forget it 

N 
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+1,0 Vnn wonld wi^ to eat it every 

“ WiT, mater, yoa ere ao eloquent m the P^* 
rf M../th.t ny mouth » 
were not a Bialiinani woman I wonld^ 

Never mind, tioagh yon are a Brahman,^ once 

taste my Wi Badi wiU not destroy yo^ 

So Lymg. tte banker woman went away with 

toX^tiaTwho was in water np to her ohm, 
addf^amg another woman sitting on the^ steps, says , 

« AAThftn did Tou cet that ornament, otti 

^Wua’^o ?ou memr, S..? Tto ,«», you 

„»uTg»t »>P ,1?^ “S”’ ““ 

has made it Touhke itT There is 

“ Oh that’s exceedingly well made e 

runT to vonr ornaments Ton are covered with 
from head to toot You et, ln*y m gett^ 
L tobfud who ^e. .t the ohms bumuees ol In. 

Srjyoa here J.0 got e good hueband 

They also say he loves yon very mnc 

luy hiband loves me veiT mn^l 
YmIi Jackals and dogs weep and howl at my 

what great misery ^ suffering T 
You are not in want of clothes, of food, or oi any 
S thro^m*."' Me, mtd he lo«e you umy 

““'?ke%™ mrdoft«, oorteluly, tat they .« 
uot S ?. moe m. you™ r«od/“ ta pt« 

me, but eyeryone eats food, even dogs And as 
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for his loving me, what is the use of dry lovef 
Bat what can 1 say 7 All this miseiy has been 
wiitten on my forehead i’heie is no escaping it 
except by death I shall be happy when I die ” 

"Oh, eai, wlfy are you so sad about nothing? 
Oiuameuta a^p no sign of a husband’s love A man 
may load his wife’s person With oinaments, and yet 
may not love her I have heard many noh people of 
Calcutta are of this sort Their wives aie adorned 
m every limb, and have ]ewel8 the very names of 
which 1 never heard, and yet those noh B^bus 
seldom sleep at night at home They sleep at 
M4ehhu4 Blz4r But your husband is very good, 
after candlelight he never goes out of doors, he is 
very gentle, he never beats you, nor i-ebukes you 
What do you want more 7 It is true, he has not 
given you many ornaments But is it lus wish not 
to give you? He would, if he could, give you a 
honsefal of ornaments, but Mother Lakshnii has 
not smiled upon him Don’t grumble, sat, you 
should be thankful that you have got such a dear 
lord of your soul 

"Oh BagahLl You seem to be m love with my 
husband I 1 wish Bra]apati had given me your 
husband, and mule to you " 

" Oh, I What kind of language is that ? It is 
impi'oper language Whatever husband fate has 
given ^ou, with him you must be content It is a 
great sm to be discontented m such a ease ’’ 

'You have become a great Pundit, BagaHI You 
speak m that manger, ,only because you know how 
to read and to write Forgive me, »ai, if 1 have 
offended you. I am an ignorant woman, like other 
women ” 
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"I am no Pan4il'j ^ “*7 hnsband 

baa taught me to read and to wnte, but I am as 

Ignorant as you m many thmgs, only I have read a 
few books from which I have learnt that conjugal 
happmesB does not consist in th& abundance of 
oruaments, but m the union of hearts ” 

“Yon are right, Bagal£ I’ll try and console 
myself with what yon have jast now told me ” 

Just at this tune Sundari, Badan’s wife, came to 
the ghii with an earthen kslasi at her waist As 
most of the women at that tune bathmg were of 
higher castes and of superior social standing, she 

instmctively went to one of the side steps and 

descended into the water An elderly woman no- 
ticing her said — " I hear, Malati’s mother, that your 
son ^vinda is going to get married to Dhanamani, 
Padma Pal’s eldest daughter Is that rumour true f ” 
” Tea, there has been some talk on the subject, 
but nothmg has as yet been settled” 

“It would be a good match. tDhanamam is a 
very nice girl She is gentle like the goddess 
Lakshmi herself” 

“Don’t praise her too much, lest the gods take 
her away from the world. If PrsjSpati has tied the 
knot, the marriage will take place, if not, net.” 

“ You need not be anxiouB about it Padma Pdl 
seems to have a great hking for your son. I am 
sure the marriage wiU take place” 

“So let it be, by the bleaamg of yon all.” 

After Snndan had nttered the above words there 
was observed some exoitemei^i ayongst the womes 
bathing j several voices at once oned out— '“Look 
there I Hemingmi, the zammd&r’s daughter, is 
coming here” All looked towards the way leading 
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to the gliaf from the village, when there was seen 
a very beautiful girl of about sixteen years of age 
coming up to the bathing place Her head was un 
covered, her body covered m eveiy pazt with 
ornaments, shtf was somewhat stout, and as she 
walked sloyjly, like a young elephant, as the old 
Sanskrit poets would have said, the silver anklets of 
her feet made a tinkhng noise She had been 
mairied some years since to a yonng zanimddr of 
another part of the district, and was now on a visit 
to her parents All eyes were directed towards her 
She had no lalasi, at her waist, was attended by two 
maad servants, and looked as proud as, to compare 
small things with great. Pharaoh's daughter might 
have looked when she went to make her ablution in 
the Nile An old woman, who seemed, from s 
massive gold chain round her neck, to belong to a 
respectable and wealthy family, broke the sileiico by 
asking — "What man was that sitting m the poitioo 
of your house with your fathei ? I saw them both 
as I was coming to the tank ” 

"That is the Daioga of Mantresvara " 

" D&rog4 1 Why, what has he come here for ? 1 
have not heard of any dacoity or murder m the 
village " 

murder 1 Have you forgotten the case of 
Yddumam, Padma Pal’s second daughtei ?" 

“ Bat that is an old afiair It was all settled lung 
ago 

“ It was not settled — ^it was only hushed up But 
it seems it has cogje ti^ bght now " 

" And what ha*» your father said to the DAroga ” 

" 1 am sure 1 don't kuow what be has said to him { 
but 1 believe he has given the HarogA hnsh money f " 
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Some of the women then launched upon a long 
argument on the ments of the case, some defending 
the practice of giving hush money, and others con 
demmng it Such is a sample of the sort of conversa- 
tion which takes place in the parliament of Bengali 
women Other topics of conversation are — the 
cruelties of hasbanda, the quarrels of two wives of 
the same man, tlie atrocions conduct of step mothers, 
the beauty of the women of the milage, and the 
like After a world of talk of the above descnption 
the woman one by one left the glutf, almost all of them 
m clothes dripping wet, and with kalasis filled with 
water on their waist As no eye is now upon us, let 
ns, gentle reader, come down from the tree and take 
to our heels, lest some late bathers dmoover ns and 
beat us with broomsticks for having committed so 
ungallant an act as to overhear the oonveraatioii of 
ladies 




CHAPTER XXVII 

nni NBCTAH-MOOTHED MOIHEK-IK-UW 

tUr month wna nweete ua biikgfit or moth, 

Or hoord o( apples la} (1 m hay or heth 

Tim MiUerei Tale. 

BoswBtii tells ufl that Dr Johnson, who was a great 
admirer of the novels of Ricliai dson, gave the follow 
mg reply to Thomas Erhkine, who had remaikod that 
that novelist was tedious “Why, sir, if you were 
to read Richaidaon for the story, your impatience 
would be so much fretted, that you would hang your 
self, but you must read him for the Bentiinent, aud 
consider the story as only giving occasion to the 
sentiment^' I should be very sorry, mdoed, gentle 
reader, and should never forgive myself, if my clumsy 
management of the stoiy of Govmda’s hie should 
lead you to make an end of your existence I wonld 
therefore humbly beseech you, on my knees, to try 
me % httle longer before putting the halter round 
yonr ne<ijc But if, after reodmg some ten or twelve 
chapters more, you do not find the story mcreasmg 
m mterest, yon will be at perfect liberty either to 
put A rope, or to tie a kalast round your neck, jnst 
According to yonr liking for an airy or a watery 
death, only in that case you will not lay the blame 
at my door, for i? wolild then be proved that 1 had 
non the faculty to please, and therefore am not respon- 
sible for Srbat I have not I have thought it proper 
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to premise thus much, at the commencement of a new 
volume, m ordei to wash my hands dean m this 
matter 

It would, however, he doing simple justice to 
myself, were I briefly to state theP reasons why the 
story has not as yet become interesting^ In the first 
place, the reader will please remember that nothmg 
very sti iking does, in point of fact, ever occur in 
the history of a boy in his teens, and especially of 
a Bengali peasant boy I could have, if I had 
pleased, concentrated into this biography the col- 
lected striking incideuts m the hves of a thousand 
Bengal peasants, but in that case I should have 
been writing the life of a possible, or at best of a 
probable, rftiyat, whereas my object m this book is 
to write the history of an aotiud rdiyat — & rfiayat 
that may be found at any hour of any day in any 
district of Bengal If, therefore, there be any 
deaith of interest lu the annals of the boyhood of 
Govinda, the defect is not mine, but that of Naiurb, 
whom I follow In the second place, the reader 
IS to bear m mind that the primary object of this 
book 18 to draw a picture of the “ social and 
domestic life of the rural population and woikmg 
elasses of Bengal,” and that the story, to use the 
words of Johnson, "only gives occasion 4^ to the 
drawing of that picture At the same time I should 
be soiry if anybody thought that I had no story to 
telL I could not, m all conscience, say with tho 
Kjufe-grinder, “ Story T God bless you, I have none 
to tell, sir I have a story^ to ^t^, as the reader 
^11 see, if he will have only the patience to wait 
a bit 

yfti have not met M&lati smoe her marriage,; 
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winch took place some years ago, excepting once 
for a single second m her feither's house, when 
Adon had. an attack of hysteria I shall therefore 
gi're the reader some account of what eho had been 
doing all this tune The reader will recollect that 
two days a&er Malati’a marriage she went awaj 
with her hu^and to his house at Durgdnagar, wheie 
she was received with great kindness by her father 
m-law, mother in law, and other relations of her 
husband There was great rejoicing in Kesava 
Sen’s house, relations and fiiends woie every day 
feasted, and the newly mariied couple oiteu went 
out to dinner in the houses of Madhava’s relatives 
The small viHuge of Diugdnagar, about tliirty miles 
east of Kanchanpm, was close upon the nver Bha» 
guathi, the Hooghly of English maps, being not far 
fi-om the largo village Dakshinpulh, the seat of a 
wealthy zamindar family on the one hand, and from 
Nil<}iing&, on indigo foctoiy, on the othei The 
inhabitants for l^he most pait weie engaged in agn- 
cultural pursuits, being chiefly of the badgopa and 
Agun castes, though there were a few Biahman 
famihes and the usual complement of the other 
castes It foimed part of the zammd&ri of the 
wealthy Bandyopadhyfiyas, or Banduyes, as they 
were commonly called, of DakshanpaUi There was 
nothing remaikable about the little village of 
Burganagai , there were the usual mango gioves, 
the eternal paddy fields, the thick clumps of bamboos, 
the lofty aamtlia and va(a trees of ^1 Bengal vil- 
lages Two trees, however, were more common here 
than in Badan’s Wla^e, namely, the date-palm and 
the jack-tree, the former yielding a large quantity 
of sugar, and the latter giving the poor people a 
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ncUy nntntiouB fruit, though Bomewhat disagreeable 
to the taste But m this village there ■was one sort 
of oulfcivatiou which was unknown at Eldnchanpur, 
and that was indigo The blue dye was manu- 
factured at the indigo factory of«Nildang4, under 
the Bupenntendeuce of a European planter, of whom 
the reader will hear more afterwards Such was the 
village where the lot of Mfilata was cast, and where 
she remamed only one week on her first visit, and 
then returned to her father's honse 

The English reader, accustomed to the sweets 
of the honeymoon, will think it strange that Malati 
should leave the company of her husband only a few 
days after her marriage But then it is to be borne 
m mind that she was but a girl of eleven, and as 
such was unqualified to discharge the duties of the 
married state Hence it is customary with a Bengab 
gnl, after stoppmg only a few days m her father- 
m law's house — for we can hardly call it her own 
house — to return to her father’s, wjiere she remains 
at least one year, and sometimes two or three years, 
according to cironmstances, though occasionally she 
pays flying visits to her husband. The poor girl, 
however, always looks upon those visits as great 
trials, nor can it be wondered at, that a girl of so 
tender an ago should prefer her father's ihatdh to 
that of one who is a perfect stranger, albeit her 
wedded lord Besides, she enjoys greater liberties 
at her father's house than she possibly can at her 
father-in-law's She is bm (bnde) at the latter place, 
and must therefore go about covered with a veil, 
whereto, m the former place, Vkwe she was born, 
she puts on no veil, not only lu the house, not even 
in "the Btreetfl MfiJati, however, after her mamage. 
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while she remained m her father^s house, was not 
allowed, as formerly, to go out to the fields, either 
with the cows or with her father’s dinner, as she 
was now considered to be another man’s pioporty 
But she did a givat deal of work in the house , and 
AJanga, who was a first i ate housekeeper in her small 
way, imtiateS her into the mysteries nf cooking, of 
husking paddy, of making mudt, of frying khach, of 
washing clothes, of manufactuiing cow dung cakes, 
and the hke 

When the first year of her man lage was over, an 
envoy amved from Durganagnr beanng a verbal 
message to the effect that the father and mother 
of Mudhava weie anicious that Malati should go to 
then house for good Alanga and Suudan were very 
unwillmg that she should be sent so soon, and Badan, 
who shared the same feeling, dismissed the messenger 
with the reply that he would send her in a shoit tune 
But that short time became veiy long At last a 
second messenge^ a woman, amved from Durganagar, 
with a 4uh (a litter) and two bearers, for carrying 
M&lati. Badan saw that there was notbrng for it but 
to send her The village astrologer was accordingly 
consulted for an auspicious day, and due prepara- 
laons ,were made for her depaiture The day fixed 
by the <^trologei soon came , the i\ih was at 
the door, Mdlati put on her best clothes and all 
her ornaments Alanga, Snndari, and Adun set 

up if loud cry, as if somebody had died in the 
house, and Malati oned the loudest The scene 
was quite affectmg It was a Bochim But go she 
must Two stouli bSarers lifted the iuh on then 
shoulders with M6lati m it, the women of Durganagar 
standing beside it Milati rent the air with her ones 
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— “ 0 father I 0 mother 1 O mother I 0 father 1 where 
aie they taking me ?" The streets through which the 
latter passed resounded with the same ones , and men, 
women, and children ran mto the street, and said 
one to another — “ There, look, the daughter of Badan 
S^manta is going to her father in-law’s ^onse 1” Nor 
did Malati’s ones cease when the litter had passed the 
village and gone into the paddy helds Her ones, it la 
true, became less and less load, but she wept and 
sobbed, and sighed and groaned She refused to eat 
anythmg when at noon the bearers baited m the out 
skirts of a village for chewing some and swallow- 
mg country spirits, which, thanks to the considerate and 
Ohnstian kindness of the Bntish Goveniment, are now 
available in almost every village, though m the rude 
and uncivilised days of our forefathois they could 
hardly be had anywhere, either for love or for money 
Thus fasting, sighing, and groaning, Malati reached 
Durginagar and the house of her husband’s father 
MAdhava’s father and mother repeived her with 
demonstrations of joy, though Madhava himself did 
not speak a word to her at the tune, as it is reckoned 
mdeoent and disreputable for a young husband to 
speak to his young wife in the presence of even the 
dearest of relatives 

It may be easily supposed from the stat^of mmd 
in which M&lati reaoh^ her husband’s house, that 
she took a long tune to get reconciled to her new 
abode The fact is, that for a month or tw^^ she 
used every night, when alone with her hnsband m 
his room, to sob and weep for being away from her 
parents , and it was only on adcouht of the affection 
and tenderness shown by Midhava, that she gradually 
gut xeoonoiled to her present condition m hfe 
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A few woids concerning Kesava, his family and 
hiB occupation, will not be deemed unseasonable 
here He was a somewhat respectable husbandman, 
or rather farmer, as he had ten hghas of rent free 
land, which one ef hia ancestors obtained from the 
Mahomedan government, for havmg been the man rial 
or headman of the village, and be had besides 
other twenty htgaht, for which he paid rent to the 
zamind&r Thus he was m better circumstances 
than Badan, who had not a rood of rent-free land 
Kesava, however, was very infirm m health, partly 
through old age, and partly through an old fever, 
which every now and then troubled him, he was, 
therefore, compelled to hue laboureis for tilling fields, 
as Mfi,dhava alone — and he was but a lad — was not 
able to do all the work This was a large draw 
back, and neutralized, in a large measure, the ad 
vantage of possessmg rent free land 

As to his famdy, he had a wife, his only 
son, Mfidhava, Q,nd a daughter, who hod manied 
early, but had soon after lost her husband, and was 
therefore living in her father’s house The daughter’s 
name was E[4dambmi (a cluster of clouds) , and, 
though, true to her name, her complexion was dark, 
she was an exceedmgly well behaved and affectipuate 
girl She loved her parents and brother dearly, 
she was very useful in the bouse, and was liked 
by everybody in the neighbourhood, for her gentle 
and amiable disposition 

The nustresB of the house, Kesava’s wife, and 
M^dhava’s mother, demands a somewhat longer 
notice She was a *thin stick of a woman, her 
head was nearly bald — a rather unusual phenomenon 
amongst Bengidi women, who generally rejoice m 
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ma^ificeat heads of hair, she was squint-eyed and 
snnb nosed Her morale was m unison with her 
physique She was by no means an indolent woman , 
on the contrary, she bustled about aU day, and did 
heaps of work Bat she had a most msufferable 
temper ^ 

Her only fault (and that is bolts enough) 

Is — that she is mtolerably curst 

And shrewd, and forward so beyond all measore. 

That were my state far worsen than it is, 

1 would not wed her for a mme of gold 

She used periodically to quarrel with all the women 
living m that part of the village where she hved, to 
rebuke MMhava sharply for httle or nothing, often to 
bandy words with her husband in the presence of 
people, and as to curtain lectures^ they were so 
frequent and so vinegar like m their savour that 
Ml'S Candle might well have sat at her feek Nearly 
half the month she went without her dinner, at least 
m the day, for after qaarrelling mth her husband 
over-night, she would refuse m anger to eat her rioe 
the following day, though I am not positive as to the 
fact whether she took her dniner at night when uo one 
noticed it Some people of the village used to call 
her raifabaghmi, or the termagant , and a tigress she 
certainly was Bat the boys of the village insisted 
on calhng her, among themselves, khenki, as, hke a 
certam animal of the canine species which it is in- 
decorous to name, she used ^ways to snarl* and 
eternally make khenk, khenk, khenk Why the name 
Sudh^ukhi (literally the nectar-mouthed) should have 
been given her at omna^asSmMi ,* » more than I 
oan ten, it must have been suggested m bitter 
irony by some astrologer who hod found out that 
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the malignant mhuences of snn^ moon, stare, and 
planets had been shed upon the inauspicious hoar 
of her birth 

This neotar-monthed lady was a source of great 
trial to poor M41ati For some time she seemed 
to be very kind to her, but the infiimities of her 
temper soon ^scoverod themselves and made Mlilati 
quite wretched Whatever she did seemed to displease 
her mother in-law She does not sweep the floor well , 
her cow-dung cakes are badly made, the cumes which 
she cooks are execrable, she is very ill bred, she 
walks more hke a boy thmi a girl , her voice is scarcely 
audible — it is like the hissmg of a serpent she has a 
nasty, sneeiing, sarcastic smile on her lips whenever 
anything la said to her Such wore the criticisms 
pronounced by Sndhamukhi on Maiati The young 
wife’s situation would have been truly deplorable if 
she had not had a sweet sister in law m the person 
of Kadambmi In her Malati found a wise counsellor, 
a true comfoiter^ and a sympathismg fnend It was 
thought tune would mend matters Not a bit of it 
Kesava had a return of hia old fever, which ended 
his earthly career This circumstance made Sndhi- 
mukln worse than ever Oonstitutioually ill-natured, 
she became more ill-natured on the death of her 
hnaband,^nd the bhghtmg of ail hopes of woman 
hood She became a greater Khen/n than ever, 
mdeed, a perfect tigress, as the villagers called her 
But MAlati bore on like a martyr with the aid of 
her never failing consoler, her hnsband's sister 
Mfidhava, though, hke aU good sons — and Emdos, 
as Bishop Heber*remarked long i^o, have greater 
filift.1 piety than most nations— he highly respected 
his mother, the mfirmities of her temper notwith- 
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etanding, ^^rthi^wafto heW 

He would as soon tlim ,j^g t^^,Ilg wm 

of separatin g f rota las _e„^l6 of the village 

impossible What -roul i,Rai^iici8*oi the whole 

aay? What would the ■.^ra-Zw/ia^i/ Would they 

of the ^'^J^^^J'e'^rSdhavi that unworAy 

» ta% ^ 

Beparat^ ^fat ^rhi^mg of lie wife He has 

niorethauGod^t A h^dd 

preferred his wife ^ godi a process of 

IS SS to the Hindu mind, 

IXT-hIT™ to |. ;Si t S 

over which he had no control 
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ilDi} in til that wonl alio atnick mo ou tlie lionil 

liumnff of ilte SJir»». 

^'WwAT 18 tlie matter, deaiest? Why are yoa weep 
mg ? ” naked Madhava, as one night on entering his 
bed room and shutting the door, he found his wife 
sitting by the bedside and weeping As Mdlati did 
not speak but went on sobbing aad weeping, Mudhava 
agam said — “Do tell me dearest, what is tionblmg 
you Do speak, 0 my life I and break your mind to 
me Am I uot the lord of your life? In your piesent 
state, it 18 not good for you to my , some evil Hung 
may happen Do speak and toll me what it is ” 

“ 0 lord of my life 1 ” gasped out Mdlati, her 
utterance half c&oked with sighs, “ I have no wish 
to live My life has become a burden to me I shall 
be happy if I die now The winds will enter into mv 
bones when I die, and I shall have rest 0 gods ! 
take ipe 1 take me I ” and she went on sobbing and 
weepmg more vebeinently than ever Mudhava 
sat near *^er, stroked her on the head and shoulders, 
raised her head, which was resting on her knees, kissed 
her sad said — “Do tell me every thing, dearest, don’t 
be afraid of telbng me the worst You must not weep 
m your present state , they say it is a bad omen ” 

“ I wish the gods ‘had not brought me luto this 
state I am weary of mine own life, how then shall 
I teke delight in my chdd? O gods I take me” 

o 
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“But why are yon not telhng me the oanse of 
your diatiess f Do tell me, 0 thou garland of my 
neck I ” 

“ What shall I tdl you, my head ? My bones 
are being fned I Mother in-law 8\p,pped me on the 
cheeks to day in the afternoon when you were out m 
the fields *’ 

"Mother slapped you on the face! Is that 
possible? 0 Vidhdtdl what hast thou written on 
my forehead ? Am I fated to bear all this misery f 
Why did she beat you?” 

“Why? You know to day is ehadaai (the 
eleventh day of the moon, when every widow is 
required to fast), and as mother in law does not eat 
noe to-day, I had to boil some milk for her Well, 
in the act of hoilmg milk, I had to go to the store- 
room for somethmg, and before I could come back 
the mdk bad boded up aud overflowed the can 
Mother-iu-law, who was m the yard, saw this, and 
rebuked me sharply, givmg me all sorts of galagah 
(abuse) I only said, " Mother-m law I why do you 
abuse me T I did not willingly do it ’’ On this she 
botsine furious, came up to me mto the kitchen and 
stiiick me on the face, saying, "You have learned, 
wicked girl, to give an answer? Do you not^know 
that your mother-in law is a goddess to yon F ” 

"0, what misery I what more misery Ta wntten 
on my forehead? But, really, it is a great shame 
that mother should beat you I must speak to»her ” 

“ But what will speaking do ? Do you think she 
will change her nature on account of your speakipg 
to her ? She will no more leave off her bad temper, 
than the charcoal will leave off its black colour by 
being washed It is mourable 2t is m her bones 
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“ What do you propose, then ? ” 

I propose f You will never do what I tell you 
If I were you, 1 would have sent her away from the 
house, and provided for her m some other house ” 

“I’lel fie! * Don^t bring that word into your 
month Shp,ll I send away from my house that 
mother who has brought me into the world, and 
who IB to be obeyed more than the gods? Shall I 
prefer my wife to my mother ? O, wicked thought I 
A man may forsake hia wife without sm , but for a 
man to forsake his mother, is the greatest of all 
sms ” 

"But how 18 it that SaAeb loig (Europeans), 
whenever they get mamed, hve apart from their 
parents? I hoard that foot from some Brdhmani 
women the other day, when 1 was bathing m the 
tank , they said they hod heard it from somebody 
who was employed in the mdigo factory I think 
that IS a good custom It prevents quarrels between 
young wives and their movers m-law ” 

" 0 fate 1 what misery 1 The custom of /S^a/telt 
loht I What have we to do with their custom ? I 
have become a S'lheb, I suppose, and you have be^ 
come a Bibi (European lady) ! Have yon become 
mad! Who put this idea mto your head?" 

“ Bur there mre soma people of our own caste 
who have separated from their mothers There is 
that^Chhid4m Pal of the southern division of the 
village He does not starve his mother , he supports 
her, but has given her a separate hut to live in, apai't 
frotn him and hjs i^e Why can''t you do the 
same?” 

“And pray what glory has that wretched reecal 
Ghhidim V&. got by separating Inmaelf from his* 
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motlierT Does not everybody m the vdltige abuse 
him ? Don’t they say ho is a muputror—^ unworthy 
flonf The thing is impossible Don’t agam speak 
of sepaj^atmg from mother — ^it is a ^eat sin even to 
speak of it A son who separates himself from his 
mother m order to live with his wife, doen not deserve 
to hve , and when he dies the durva grass will sprout 
m his bones, and his sonl will go to hell No, no , 
separation is impossible I will speak to mother, 
and you must just try and get on with her It is 
neither your domg nor mother’s doing , it is written 
on the forehead We cannot escape the deoi ee of fete ” 
The last argument of Midhava was irresistible, 
it was written on the forehead, and there was nothing 
for it hut to submit to that wiitmg Mdlati yielded 
m despair What else oould she do, poor thing? 
Next day Mddhava took an early opportunity to speak 
to his mother on the subject, gently telling her that 
it did not look well to heat bon, espeoiahy as she 
was in a pecuhar state The necthr mouthed lady 
broke out m a deluge of ambrosia and said — " And 
BO that wicked gul has been tellmg you everything f 
Did I not tell you that you should not marry in that 
AVidked village of BAnchonpur, and into the wicked 
family of the Samantas ? That fool, yonr father, 
concluded the match against my oonseSfc Does 
hou want you to dnve me away from the house? 
And yon, unworthy son, yon slave of your wifsi) yon 
that ai'e lacked by your wife every night, you come 
to rebuke your mother 1 Porehe^-bumt gid 1 
daughter of peiditionl a woma^, m form but a 
Bal^hflsi m mmd I A broomstick on hei face I And 
you, 0 unworthy son, have come, at the bidding of 
your Wife, who has bought and sold you, to rebuke 
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your motlier who bore you for ton long months, 
and Buffered intolerable agony on your account 1 Let 
that daughter of perdition return to her father’s 
houfle I wiU get for you a better and a more thankful 
wife Beat hej with a broomstick, and send her 
away ” 

From thJfa mundation of nectar and whirlwind of 
ambrosia MAdhava saw no safety except in flight 
Without opening hia mouth he left the house and 
went to the fields to breathe the free nir of heaven 
Kadambini, who heard the whole conversation from 
the kitchen, tried hei beat to comfort MAlati, dwelhng 
on the duty of submission and on the irreversible 
decrees of fate But Sudhamnkhi, after venting her 
rage in the thunderstorm of abnse descnbed above, 
was not pacified For a long tune she kept muttemg 
something between her teeth, cracked the knuckles 
of her fingers on the ground, walked to and fro m 
excitement, banged the doors with great force, 
dashed brass pots to the ground, and seemed to be 
beside herself But Malati and KAdambmi were not 
at all surprised, as they were aoonstomed to such dis- 
plays Dunng the remainder of the day she did 
not exchange a single word with MAlati, and looked 
unlleply even on her own daughter, who, she thought, 
took "the^danghter-m-law’s part The folloivmg day 
her brow was leas frowning, and matters went on 
pretty much as before 

Steanwhile m due time Malati prraented Madhava 
with a fine httle boy As MAdhava had become a 
staunch Vaishuava, he did not allow ma wife to be 
confined for a mtoth; as is customary with the bulk 
of the Hindu population, but adopted the system of 
what 18 called Hanr lut, or jSan’s, that is, Knahna’s 
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plunder According to this system of Vaislinara 
midwifery a woman, when delivered of a chiJd, gets 
up from bed either the same day or the next day, 
m case the occurrence takes place at night, bathes, 
gives Harvr-lut, and then engages ip domestio work 
as if nothmg had happened. This system os pro- 
nounced dangerous by the Kamrajea of physicians, 
but it IS alleged by the Yaishnavas that it is dan- 
gerous only to the unheheving A woman who has 
faith in Har «b protected by that god from all 
danger, if she only gives Ecmr^luf The news 
spread through Durgdnagar that Sa/nr-luf was to 
take place in Mddhava’s house At the appointed 
time, which is generally in the evenmg, scores of 
boys were assembled m the open yard of Mfidhava’s 
house He took a basket of sweetmeats and threw 
them by handfuls among the juvenile crowd The 
boys shouted out Hart bol / San hoi I scrambled 
for the sweetmeats, ate them, and made a loud noise 
This 18 the whole of the ceremony Strange to say, 
MItlati did not snfEer from this summary treatment. 

In due tune the oMld was named Y&dava, the son 
of Midhava, who was the son of Kesava — ^the Hindny 
delightmg m euphonious names 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ALL ABODT PADDT 

But Nature b chiefeat bounties fall 
To thj produotiTo held« Oeo^l 

If H Hflion. 

Thb BngLsh reader need not fear tbat we are abont 
to discuaa the grievances of Paddy and the erpedienty 
or otherwise of “ Home Rule " in Ireland — the paddy 
of which we speak here is a much nioie maungcable 
subject In Ireland Paddy makes uotrf?, in Bengal 
r&yats make paddy, and in this bes the differenoo 
between the paddy of green Bengal and I’addv of the 
Emerald Isle But punning apart, abttice leally 
have we got the *outlandi8h term paddy ? It is cor 
tain it IS not Bengah, nor Hini, nor Urdu, nor 
Sanskrit, nor Persian, nor Aiabic, nor Tdmal, nor 
does it belong to any of the other languages or 
dialects spoken in India. We bebeve there is not a 
single Bengali rfiiyat who has ever board tbe word 
m qn^tioa', and he invanolly calls it dhwti from the 
Sanskrit dhira/a Paddy is said to be a ilalajan 
word and Mr Orawfurd, in his dictionary of that 
language, puts it as jiadi The Portuguese m all 
probability imported it from tbe islands into the 
Indian continent , Bu| “ whaPs m a name f " We 
have to do with the object which it designates , and 
as m this authentic history of o Bengal peasant we 
have a great deal to do with paddy, we deem it 
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proper at this stage of oixr nariatire to tell the reader 
all about it 

The important fact that paddv grows m India 
was known m ancient tunes to other nations Some 
of the Gieek writers, bke Theophractns, call it opv^ov, 
and the Roman Phny says that "m India rice {orym) 
18 the most favourite of all'* The English word 
nee evidently comes from the Latm orym, thiough 
the French, and the Latm name from the Greek , but 
I am not sure whether attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the Greek word was m all probability 
borrowed from the Tamal emst, and that the Sanskrit 
has no word for nee similar to the Greek m sound 
May we not be ]ustified m drawing from this fact 
the infeienoe that noe used to be grown m India 
before its conquest by the Aryans ? But, as the 
Bengali proverb has it, “ What has the petty trader 
m ginger to do with the news of ships?” Leavmg 
philology therefore to learned men, let me speak of 
paddy as it grows on the plams of Bengal 

Viewed from the stand-pomt of the seasons m 
which it IS sown and reaped, paddy may be said to be 
of three kmds — due, aman, and boio The am, or 
more correctly, asu (from the Sanskrit aiiivrihi, that 
is, qnick growmg) is sown about the end of Morch or 
the beginning of Apnl, and is oat m Angust, or at the 
latest in September This nee is somewhat coarse, 
and IS eaten not by the higher and middle classes, bnt 
only by the peasantry, of Whose food, however, it 
forms but a small part, as the crop is limited m its 
quantity It grows only on high lands, which are 
not mandated dnrmg the rams '‘The aman, or the 
winter crop (so called, perhaps, from tie Sansknt 
hemanfa, winter), is the most important of the three. 
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It IS sown about the middle of May or the beginning 
of June, and reaped m November or December This 
18 by far the most impoitanc crop, and furnishes 
people of all classes with food throughout the year 
The boro dlutn paddy grown in low swamps oi 
marshy grounds It is sown about Januaiy or 
February, and*cut lu Apnl or May At Nanchanpur, 
and in the district of Vardham'ina generally, there is 
not much boro dlian, as the lands are, for the moat 
pait, high and dry 

Though there are three sorts of paddy, so far as 
the seasons of cultivation are concerned, there is an 
almost infinite variety of the anian itself A learned 
countiyman of ours, the late Rajli Radhdkdiita Deva 
Bahadur, published some years ago a paper in the 
Transactions of the Agiicultuial and Ilorticoltnral 
Society of India, m which ho gives a list containing no 
less than one hundred and nineteen vaiieties of paddy 
cultivated in the twenty four Parganas alone, and 
it IS said that in the island of Ceylon there are one 
hundred and sixty varieties Every district in Bengal 
does not produce the same kinds of nee — the niliabi- 
tants of one district paying more attention to the 
cultivation of some particular vai leties than to tliat of 
others Bndann nco, for instance, is the staple produce 
of Bakhar^anja (Baokergunge), and the hner sorts of 
nee are chiefly cultivated m the districts of Dina] pur 
and Raugapur Round about KAncliaupur, and in the 
distnijt of Vardhamana generally, the following 
vanetios are nanally cultivated (1) Noni, (2) Bangotd, 
(8) KaliA , (4) Benaphuh , (5) RamsMi , (6) Chim 
sarkara , (7) Surjy* mifkhi , (8) Dddkhfini , (9) Alam 
B^s&hi, and (10) Randhnni Pagal, and the last one 
(Bdudhuni-Pagal, that is, oook-maddeumg) is so fine 
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and fragrant that, while boiling it, the cook becomes 
mad with ]oy 

There is notliing pecnliar in the process of culti- 
vating paddy The ground is ploughed and harrowed, 
and then the seed is sown by the hand In the 
course of a few days the seed germinates and sprouts 
Before the setting m of the rains, about the middle 
of June, great attention is paid to irrigation, the 
cares of which cease only when beneficent heaven 
sends down ram m copious showers But the Bengal 
husbandman is not without anxiety If there be a 
drought, the paddy is parched up, if there be too 
much ram, the p’ant is drowned and rots If the 
rams set in before the plant is well up and rooted 
firmly, the crop suffers ITie great thmg for paddy 
IS to get a fair start of the rainy season As the 
rams pour in heavily, the paddy stalks rise rapidly 
In the swampy diatnots of B&khargau]a and Jasahar 
(JesBore) the paddy stalk rises sometimes to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, thopgh m the high 
lands </ Vardhamdna and Birbhum it seldom attains 
a greater height than six or eight feet At the 
end of the rams the paddy stalks droop down, and m 
that postuie they he dunng the dewy month of 
Novembei, tiU. m December they yield to the sickle 
of the reaper 

When the dfidn is separated from its husk by the 
homely pedal, it is called chaul, or noe But nee 
of every vanety is of two sorts, giddha and aiapof — 
parboded and sun dried If paddy is at first par- 
boded and then dried and husked, it is called siddfta, 
but if paddy, without bamg pafboiftd, is only dried m 
the sun, and then husked, it is called dtapa Nmety- 
nme Bengalis )U a huudrpd eat tuldTui noe in pre 
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feronce to atapa for two reasons firstlyf it is cheaper, 
and secondly, it is less heating The diapa nee is 
offered to the gods, and is eaten by rigid Br/lKmanas 
and by Europeans hving in India Gods and Bi'Ah- 
manas eat it, becan^, not being parboiled, it is deemed 
ceremonially purer than the other sorb, and Anglo 
Indians eat it becanse it has a whiter and cleaner 
look, and contains moie nutriment Such, m a few 
wor^, are the myatenos of paddv 



CHAPTER X35X 

TffB HAvInNA. 

How often have 1 blest the coming dny 
Wlion toll remitting lent its tnm to play 
Ami all the riUege tram from labour free 
Led up their eporte benoath the spreading treo 
While many a pastime mroled in the shade 
Tbs yonng oontonding as the old sorrsyed 
And many a gambol frolioh’d cfer the gronnd, 

And sleights of hand and feats of strength went ronnd 

The Hessrted VtlUigf. 

It was on a bnght, srmny mom of the pleassut 
month of November — so different from the “ohiU 
November” and its "surly blast” of which the 
Scottish poet speaks — that the ]oyonB festival of the 
Navinna, or the new nee, took place This festival, 
m whioh the first fruits of the paddy field are 
offered to the gods before they are used by human 
beings, must not be confounded with the general 
harvest, which does not take place tiU a month 
after The paddy that is now out is from early 
sowings, intended purposely for this festival While 
the balk of the p^dy is still standmg “erect on the 
field loaded with golden gram, but not yet quite 
npe for the sickle, the Navfinna dhan is ^t and 
basked and made ready for the festival It is a 
merry day all over Bengal, especially with the 
peasantry Govmda is not «to out to-day with 
the cows, neither his father nor his uncle is to 
work. All agnonltural operations are suspended for 
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twenty four hours throughout the country Early 
in the naorniug the peasants are lounging about in 
their houses and in the streets, talking and laughing 
and smoking a great deal They bathe earliei than 
usual, for the astitilogers hare declared that after 
one piahara and half (that is, about half>past ten 
o’clock in the morning) is the most auspicious 
moment for offermg and eating the nem nee, and 
no one may eat that rice unbathed Alaiiga aud 
Sundan and Aduri hare mode all the necessary 
preparations There is lu that basket m the comei 
of the big room a laige quantity of the uew ncej 
nntasted yet by man or beast , tb it large handt is 
fiUed with milk, m another basket are contained all 
the fi lilts and esculent roots of the season, out into 
small pieces Ram Dhan Cluikrarartti, tho family 
pnest, has 3 Uot come into the house, as the propitious 
hour IS drawing neai In a laige ressel he mixes 
the new nee (unboiled) with the nulk and the fruit 
and the edible uoots, repeats a lot of Sanskrit 
prayers, blows the conch shell with his mouth — 
which means, I suppose, a pioolumation to the gods 
to the effect that the feast is ready, and that they 
should come and partake of it — and offers the agree 
able nands to the mnsible deities, who have doubt 
less come ii;b crowds The fire elements, the great 
progemtors of mankmd, the Munt4i and RisJiis of 
the golden age, and Badan's own foietathers, nest 
come in for their share But theie aie other guests 
to be attended to before Badan and his family can 
partake of the new tice The cows and bullocks 
are presented with*the* nee, which hut for theu 
fnendly oo operation man could hardly hope to obtain 
The other beasts of tlie field, like the ]:^al, sacred 
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to the god Mahadeva, and even the birds of the 
air, must not go without their portion G ivmda la 
told by the priest to put a plateful of the navarma 
in a neighbourmg thicket for the former, and another 
on the top of a wall for the latteif A small quantity 
IS thrown into the tank near the house for the fishes, 
and another small quantity is put near a hole in the 
comer of a wall for rats, mice ants, and all creatures 
that creep on the ground When the gods of every 
description — celestial, terreatnal, and infernal — and 
hvmg creatures of every species, have been thns 
feasted, Badan, Kalam&nik, and Govinda squat on 
the floor, and partake with thankful hearts of the 
bounty of Providence , and woman, the Creator's 
last and best workmanship, comes m finally for her 
share The religions part of the festival is now over 
We are more concerned, however, with what 
follows That day the dmner is required to be 
unusnally grand, and Alanga had made preparations 
on a magnificent scale Animal food bemg pro- 
hibited to the class of Hmdns to which Badan 
belonged, and wmes bemg out of the question, the 
reader may easily imagine m what the magnificence 
of the dinner consists There was m the first place, 
boiled noe, without which no Bengah can asist, in 
the second place, dal, or boiled puke , ^ the third 
place, two or three kmds of greens fried in mustard 
oil, in the fourth place, about half a dozen soi'ts of 
vegetables hke the potato, brm]al, pa^at, whhe, 
paniphal, and others, fried in the same fragrant oil, 
m the fifth place, a hodge-podge, called tarhan, of 
three or four sorts of vegetables^ m the sixth place, 
fish foed m the eternal mustard oil, in the seventh 
place> fish cooked in tamaiind , and m the eighth or 
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last place, paramanna, that is, nee pwr excellence, 
a, pudding made up of nee, milk, and sugar or 
molasses Such aie the dehcacios which serve to 
make up afiist-mte dinuai for a Bengal i^iyat, and 
though the Enghiih syhante may laugh at the con 
coction till his sides burst, it must be acknowledged 
by every nghff thinking person that the materials of 
the raiyat's dmner, though perhaps less nutritive, 
are more innoeuous than the highly-seasoned dishes 
and mtoxicating beverage of the LucuUnses of Europe 
Let ns leave the ladies in the kitchen, and attend 
to the gentlemen m the streets and the outskirts of 
the village 

In a spacious lawn, between two mango groves, 
are seen men and boys, about one hundred in number, 
engaged m amusmg themselves Our hero, his father 
and uncle, 30 ined this merry gioup Most of them 
were husbandmen, though of different castes, and 
the artivan class was well represented All Govmda'e 
fnends were there— Nanda the blacksmith, Kapila 
the carpenter, Basomaya the confectioner, Madan the 
grocer, Chatnra the barber, and Bokdram the weaver 
They all seem to be enjoymg themselves, as ever and 
anon are heard gleesome shouts, clapping of hands, 
and merry peals of laughter One party is playmg at 
dan4ag:tth, the cnoket of Bengal The 4<^n^a is a 
thick stick of the babool wood, about two teet long , 
and the guh, made of the same wood, but thicker, 
meaeurSb about hve mches the foimer serves the 
purpose of a bat, and the latter of a balk Govinda 
joined this party, as bis tangdt, his handhu, and his 
iftvda were m it He soon distinguished himself m 
the sport, sending the guh to a greater distance than 
J-he rest, and hitting it always on its return Badan, 
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wio, on KBonnt of hs ^oanood »go, M nrt ^ to 

party, and wto sat nnder an 

alonj with other old hnsbandmen, not 

fhft 10 V he felt in the display of his son 8 vigo 

l^Uty Bo17 / loL ! the puB went w^ 

ifer tTo 

by C re^tiyi. and the pky goes on merrily as 

a snot not far distant is a party playing at 
ha4u-gv4u, sometimes called ho^u m o ot 

Ttnor Why the play is so caUed 1 

it he from the oircumstanoe that the laos 

SS^od n>^l»‘ 

thf founds, ha4r^n4u, haiugniu 
Bori of battle between two juvenile ^iss A ^ 
18 drawn on the opposite sides of whidh are rang^ 
L hostde combatants They haye no f 

any s^rt-no needle-gun, no chassepot, nor Hemi- 
Martini, nor sword, nor spear, nor sabre, no 

ntiok-are they not Bengali heroes? The sport 
ft stioK a : crossing the 

bfSdaiy hue and mvading the gro^d of % other 
If the ^ma.n, while on the ground of^the enemy, 
“ ^ toLhmff one of the enemy, and in 

succeed m g vnthout being 

«c.p.^ to to tooied »’s..d m 

0* to pty to d», or to to d™1^4, 
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before returning to hia o^ ^ 

die, that 18 , disabled from r side 

or disablement of the last combatant on either 

““Untr War'^tree a wrestling match i. going on 

sSs'kS&Ss'S 

f the ffTOund They aie now struggling witl 

Crrueml Kfl»«sni 1» lrf‘ to W””* 

rxti 

5Tr5«^»n, 

=“irhsrto^».a™f3-:t 

had pi'spared for tliam. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THH HA.RTEBX 

Vli«r« too lie form'd the hkeneas of a Beld 
Cro^rdod vnth com in vrhioh the reapers to3 d 
Eeoti witli a sharp toothed sioUe m bs hand. 

Along the furrow here, the harvest fell 

freqnent bandluli , there they bound the sheaves- 
Three buders of the sbeavea their sultry task 
All plied ludnatnooa and belilnd them, boys 
Attended, Blbng with the oom their arms 
And oSlenog atui their bandies to be bound 
Amid them staff in hand the master stood 
Bnjoying mate the order of the field 
While, ahadod by an oak apart, his tram 
Prepared the hraqnet, a well thriven ox 
Kew slain mid the atWdant nuddena mix'd 
Large anpper, for &e hinds, of whitest wheat. 

The tUad, 

Aboto s month afte* the Navfinna, or the new nee 
came the harvest, a time of 307 to the peasantry, 
As it 18 of great importance to cut all the paddy at 
once, Badan obtained the help of his fnends, and 
of tiose whose fields lay near his own, on con- 
dition that he would render to them the- hie assist 
ance Of these associates, the foremost was Padma 
Jjochan P 41 , who, ever smee the murder of hia, second 
daughter, Yidumam, whose dead body was fimt dis 
covered by Govmda, and brought up from the water 
by K^lamanik, had been greatly drawn towards Badan 
and bos family On t£e a^ppoSited day, they aU 
repaared to the field with sickles, btiUooks, ropes, 4 o., 
and commenced operations The I'eapera were three 
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m ntunber — Badan, TT^jlnmATiiTc , and Fadma Squat- 
ting on the ground on their heels^ they incessantly 
plied the “sharp toothed sickle” to the cluster of 
paddy held by the left hand The paddy stalks were 
tied into sheaTes diy the assistants , the sheaves were 
made mto loadsj pat on pack-saddles, and earned 
home on the* bai^s of bnllooks I[iilamd.nik, on 
account of his prodigious strength, was the most 
snccessful of all the three reapers With his huge 
hand he canght hold each tune of a large quantity 
of the paddy stalks , pressed his lips together, 
putting them fairly inside the month , and cut 
the corn away with great force Mash! mash! 
mash / the paddy fell rapidly before the sickle , and 
this music was greatly enhvened by the sounds of 
umph! umphl which ever and anon issued from 
miaiuinik’s wide nostrils as from two subterranean 
caves As soon as the pack saddles were ready, they 
were put on the bullocks, and it was Govmda's 
busmess to see them safely landed at home, where 
other husbandmen were waiting to stack them 
Many a trudge Govinda hod on these harvest 
days, with the loaded ballocks, from the paddy- 
field to the house, and from the house hack to the 
paddy hold He had, however, more leisure than the 
others, for jus work began only when the paddy-loads 
were ready During the interval he smoked and 
chatted momly with the little boys and girls who hod 
come f^r the gleaumgs , for it is a rule amongst Ben- 
gah Hmdu husbandmen, as it was amongst the Jews 
of old, not to take up any httle paddy stalk that 
falls from the paek*sadUes either in the fields or on 
the roadside, but allow it to be gleaned by boys and 
girls who usually ezohange the gleanings of the 
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day m the grocer’s shop for parboiled peas f"iod m 
oil — a dehcaoy which makes its appearance m village 
shops at the harvest There was one bright htfie 
girl there with whom Govinda talked oftener than 
with the rest, and she was the dldest daughter of 
Psdma Loohan P41, Dhanamani by n^e, the elder 
sister, though herseK only eleven years old, of the 
lamented Y^mnani He gave her quantities of the 
and nm4h, tied m his gamchha, and handfuls 
of which he was every now and then putting into 
his month, and he often filled her little gleanmg- 
basket — and it is not reckoned dishononrable for 
children of prosperous husbandmen to glean-— with 
paddy-stalks from the bundles The reapers, sheaf 
brnders, and other assistants, took their noon day 
mea4 which had been brought by Govinda, under a 
tree, nCt far from the field , and though no oz was 
and no bread of the “ whitest flour baked, as 
in the days of Homer, there Was as much joy m the 
hearts of these vegetable-eatmg aifd water-drmking 
peasants of Bengal as m those of the beef eatmg and 
wme-bibbing swams of old Hellos On such ocoasions 
Dhanamani sat beside her father and partook of 
the dmner, and wont home when Qovmcb returned 
next with the laden bullocks 

After gathering in the harvest, and arranging it 
in the open yard of hia house m stacks, Badau, 
agreeably to previous arrangement, helped histueigh 
hours m cutting their paddy This bong dime, 
the process of threshing commenced No flails or 
threshing machmes of any sprt jpre known to the 
peasantry of the YardhamAoa di8^t< They place 
on the ground a simple plank on an inclined plane , 
the thr^er stands at the head of the plane, ^es 
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a sheaf of paddy by both his hands, and stiikes it 
against the plank with all his force Thump sue 
oeeds thump, till all the corn is beaten ont of the 
poddy stalk Should some grains of paddy, after 
the operation, renyun on the stalk, the whole of the 
straw IS laid out on the yard, and some oxen tied 
m a hne to 9 post are made to tioad it , and on 
such occasions, contrary to the Mosaic rule, the oxen 
are invariably muzzled, to prevent them from munch- 
ing straw The straw thus trodden upon is tied m 
Wisps, and is called lo ( — so named from the circum- 
stance that the straw has been tumbled about This 
lot IS sold dearer thau the ordinal y stiaw, and is 
used for thatching huts The paddy is then stored 
up in the granary, and the straw stacked 

The harvest is followed by a festival, greatly 
enjoyed by the peasantry, and called jn(a sankmuti, 
or the feast of cukes It is so called from pifa, 
cake, and sankraiUi, the last day of a month, as it 
always takes place at the end of the month PiiHsha) 
which comprises half of Decembei and half of 
January The festival lasts three days Early in 
the morning of the first day of the feast, Alauga> 
Sundan, and Aduri bathed, and boiled different kmda 
of pulse-bke gram, kalai, barhafi {Ilmbelia basnal), 
mttg [Pltaseolus aureus), which they foimed into a 
sort of thick paste They next extracted the kernel 
of the cocoa nut, mixed it with treacle, and fried it 
They then took out a large quantity of rice, which 
had been previously pounded, made it mto a paste, 
and formed it mto muumerahle small oups, which 
they filled with either venous kinds of the prepared 
poise, or the prepared kernel of the cocoa nut, or 
cream and covered them up These nee balls were 
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then put in a han^i of boiling water , and in a few 
nunutoB the pi{a was fit to be eaten These oakea 
are usually eaten with treacle A larger sort of 
cakes is usually prepared, called aakes, which are of 
two kinds, the dry and the wet, »the former being 
eaten along with treacle, and the latter soaked m 
milk A thinner species, called sarudhahlw, la very 
much esteemed Alanga made heaps of these nee 
oakea , and they were greedily devoured by the 
members of the httle household On one of the 
festival days Alanga made a pifa of a monstrous size 
m the shape of a oat, which was offered to Shashihi, 
the proteotreas of ohildran These rude and some- 
what unwholesome cakes may not suit the taete of 
refined palates, but they are vastly enjoyed by the 
peasantiy, who got no harm by them The feast of 
cakes is attend^ with games and sports similar to 
those which take place during the festival of tbe 
new nee I had abnost forgotten to mention that, 
m the evening of the first day pf the feast, the 
peasant boys of EAaohanpnr sang m chorus some 
doggrel verses addressed to the harvest month, 
draonbmg its unnumbered blessmgs, and praymg 
for its annual return 



CUA-PTER XXMI 

UAJIEKS LIYUKNXAL 

Ttins ben theny wecldid with noleinpnlto | 

And atte feate sittlth ha and diilie 
With otidr wortliy folk upon the deye, 

Al fill of ]oy and bhs la the pnleye 
And fnl of UBtrumonts, and of vitaile 
The must deiuteTutis of al \ taile 

Ike MarchaKndaM Hdn 

Thb reader has already come to know from the women 
at the bathing g}ia{ of Kanchanpur that thoie has 
been for some time past some talk about our hero 
getting man led to the daughter of Padma Pal, and 
he may therefore not unnaturally have come to the 
conclusion that we purposely put Dhanamani in the 
way of Govinda at the harvest-held, m order to 
make up something like a courtship between the 
two We solemnly declare that we had no such pur- 
pose ITie fact is, neither the boy nor the girl knew 
anything of the affair 'i’hey had not the remotest 
idea that their parents were contemplating their union 
for life IndSbd, if Govinda had known it, he neither 
would have been seen in company of the gnl, nor 
would herfeave spoken to her , and if Dhanamani had 
known it, she would have always kept herself at a 
respectable distance from Govinda — such is the re- 
serve maintained by Bengalis in matrimonial matters 
This may appear odd to the English reader, bnt ifc is 
the simple fact Not only is there no courtship m 
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Bengalj but if a boy and a girl, whom PrajApati and 
tbeir parents had determined to unite together, were to 
be found walking together or speaking to each other, 
their conduct would be universally deemed unbecoming 
and indecent Whether Qovmda'a interest in the girl 
was not flomething warmer than simple friendship I 
will not take upon me to determine ^ but I have no 
hesitation m saying that Dhanamam was unconscious 
of any tender feelings towards Qovmda The truth is, 
they were both ignorant of the wishes of their parents 
regarding themselves 

Alanga, now that she had become an old woman, 
was aimoaa to see her grandson manned before aha 
left the world, and Sundan, like every Bengali 
woman, thought it the highest happmess of he* 
life to have a daughter-m law beside her, and to 
dandle a grandchild on her knees Nor was Badan 
nnconcemed m the matter, like every parent, and 
especially every Hmdu parent, he was aTuaons that 
his children should get settled m life before his own 
exit from the world In costing about for a smtahle 
wife for Qovinda, their attention was naturally directed 
to the daughter of Padma Pal, who was by no means 
opposed to the alhance Everything almost had 
been settled, except a formal betrothmenii, before 
the harvest — 'though neither Govmda nor Dhanamam 
had any mkling of the matter After the harvMt 
had been gathered, and the nee cakes eat6n> the 
actnal betrethment took place With all its formalities; 
and an auspicious day was fixed m the month of 
Phfilgun — 'She gamehm, or marnage*month of Bengal 
— ^for the celebration of tlte nuptials The reader 
need not f^r that we are about to infiiot on him 
another deusnption of a wedding, though if we 
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did we oonld hardly be blamed, aa Bengal is par 
excellence, the land of mamagea The same cere 
monies as at the marriage of Malati and Madhara 
were gone through, the same axclamationa of ulu/ 
ulu ! ulu I weje uttered , there were the same 
lavish use of turmeno, the same sort of musical, 
or rather uiamuBical tom-toms, the same gyrations 
round the plantam-trees, the same blows on 
the ill starred back of Govmda, the same prayers, 
the same jests of the women, the same kmd of unptial 
chamber scenes, the same feastings and merry 
makmgs — though these last wore on a grander 
scale, as all the relations and friends of both the 
bride and the bridegroom, who were natives of the 
same village, were on the spot All the relations 
of Govmda were there, and amongst them Mdlati 
of DurgdLnugar, her sou, Yddava, and her sister 
in-law, Kadambmi. Next to Badan, Alanga and 
Sundari, who were, during the days of the 
wedding, burdened with an infimte amount of 
work, the two persona who ware excessively busy 
were Ganga the barber and Bam Dhau Misra the 
pnest, the former domg all the menial and the latter 
the higher and more dignifaed sort of work The 
spiritual guide himself was not present, as he was 
at the time elsewhere m his annual vimtations, but 
he had eiBnt his legate m the person of Frema 
Bhakta Vaiiugi, but who, as will appear afterwards, 
was 'fnore busy m accomplishing his own private 
purposes than in assisting at the wedding It is 
unnecessary to remark that the friends wjd com 
pamous of Govmda— Jhis sangat, his bamihu, his nuta, 
and the rest, were m constant attemlnuce every day, 
and partook of the general fouuvity llama Bupa, 
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tHe pedagogue, also oeme witK his crutch, to con- 
gratulate hia pupd on his mamage, and received a 
rupfie for his poms Nor must wo omit to notice 
the unfeigned ]oy of Rnpa's mother, the venerable 
midwife of Kdnchanpnr, on this oc/wsion Dnrmg 
ten days she never went once to her own hut, but 
ate and slept m Badan’s house, and waSi as busy as 
any member of the household, though bemg of an 
inferior caste she was prevented from domg all that 
she could have wished She blessed the bnde and 
bridegroom a thousand times, and often congratolated 
Alanga on her singular good fortune 

Yon ore blessed above most women,” said Rfipa's 
mother to Alanga , “ a woman is considered fortunate 
if she IS blessed with a child, but your grandson is 
now married, and you have also seen your grand 
daughter’s child 1 What a fortunate woman must you 
be 1 You must have been very holy m your former 
birth, otherwise, why this wonderful good fortune f 
The saying is fulfilled m your case— 

K4br n&ti, 

Srorge b&tn 

[That IS be wlio sees his grandchild ■ gpandohild lights a 
candle for himself m the hearens ] 

Ahmga “ I have seen only my gi-andchiid’s child, 
so the saying is not qmte fulfilled in my case The 
gods have, however, been very kmd to me m ke?pmg 
me ahve so long ” 

" You must be very holy , yon are mother TAlrnliTwii 
herself ” 

'* How holy ? If I were righteous, would I have 
Buffered so much trouble in my life V’ 
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“WTiat trouUef Yon are like a qneenl Yea, 
moi e fortunate than a queen, for how few queens can 
see their grandchild’s child 1 ” 

“ 0 Hupa’a mother I why call me fortunate when 
that golden moon jaf a eon, Gayaram, has been bitten 
to death by a snake ? I must be a great sinner to 
have deserved^auoh a dreadful calamity ! The gods 
must have been very angry with me to have sent anch 
a visitation 0 my dear Gaya ! my moon of gold I 
my lost treasure I where art thou f Where are you 
gone, leaving your mother here f” 

Chnm [mistress], don’t think such thoughts at 
Govinda’s marriage Why grieve when you have 
Govmda on your lap ? The gods spare his life, and 
he will yet have sons and dauglitera, and then your 
heart will overflow with ]oy ” 

“True, Rupa’s mother 1 but how can I forget my 
poor Gaya devoured by the ruthless serpent f My 
chest IS going to split with sorrow ” 

“ Cknni, leave off these sad thoughts Now rejoice 
at Govinda’s marnage Bless him, and he will remove 
all sorrow from your heart.” 

“ The gods make my Govmda immortal and per- 
fectly happy I But as for me there is no happiness in 
store for me I shall be happy when I die, the wind 
will then enter mto my bones My wish has now been 
fulfilled, I'*have seen my Govmda mamed. J have 
seen my Govmda’s wife with my eyes I have no 
furthei* wish I can now die m peace Let me go 
now to some place of pilgrimage, and there end my 
wretched days ’’ 

“ Don’t say soy Banish that thought from 

your miud Get up and join m the merruneut. Yon 
will yet see Govmda's child.” 
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At this moment Badan came accidentally to the 
spot where the two old women were talking together, 
and seeing tears trickle down his mother’s cheeks, 
said, * You are weeping, mother ! You weep when 
everybody else is lejoicmg I ” ,, Alanga replied, 
“ These are tears both of ]oy and of gnef ” Badan, 
of course, understood that his mother rvas sorrowmg 
on account of Gay&r^’s untimely death, he there 
fore said, “Mother I do not fill your mmd with 
melancholy thoughts on such a joyful occasion Gay& 
died because his rice had been finished His para* 
mayu (allotted hfe) was over, therefore he went away 
Who could reverse the fate msonbed on his fore* 
head ? All sorrow therefore is useless Besides, you 
have your Govinda Delight yourself m him One 
Govmda wiU be found equal to seven Gayd’s Now, 
get up, mother! come with me, speak to those 
women who have come to rejoice with us Gome 
and look at the sweet face of Qovmda's bride " So 
saymg, Badan took hold of his mother’s hand, and 
jomed a company of womeu who were making them* 
selves merry 




CHAPTER XXXIIL 

THK 8U0AH OANB 

These wavs of planting Nutnre did ordain 
For trees and shrabg, and all the sylvan reign. 

Others there are by late exponenoe found i 
Some ont the shoots and plant in farrow’d ground , 

Some oover rooted stalks in deeper monid , 

Some olovon stakes and (wondirans to behold 1) 
lllieir sharpened ends in earth their footmg place 
And the dry poles prodnoe n living raoo 

Th« Qeorgtet {Vryden n Translation). 

LreB every mbstantial lausbandinan of the district 
of Vardharaana, Badan bad a sugar cane plantation 
Wbeu the paddy was gathered m, the sugar cane 
was almost ready to be cut, but it is oustonmry to 
allow the crop to remain m the field some time longer, 
m order that the juice may attorn to consistency 
The sugar cane is therefore cut generally a month 
after the paddy harvest, that is to say, about the 
end of January or the beginning of February — at 
least, such is the oustom in the village of K&acbanpur 
As the sng^-oane is a valuable oiop to the Bengal 
rdiyat, as its cultivation is attended with greater 
labour etnd pams than that of paddy, and as India 
has supplied the rest of the world, amongst others 
the Bonthem States of America, with the procions 
plant, we hope to* be "pardoned for saymg a few 
words on the manner m which it is cultivated. 

When m the previons year Badan bad ont his 
sngar-pane, he bad lopped off the upper parts of the 
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cane, and planted them in nnrsenes on the edge of 
the tank near hia house, whence they were to be trans- 
planted into the field, when the soil shobld be ready 
to receive them Unlike the paddy field, which 
requires only to be slightly scratched to ensure a 
plentiful harvest, the soil for the sugar cane needs 
careful and repeated plonghmg As eaaly aa the 
begmning of March, the soil is turned up The 
field IS ploughed three or four times, and sometimes 
oftener It is then manured with cow dung, the 
earth of crumbling walls, and mustard od cakes 
After this, the field is agam ploughed The clods 
are then pulverised, and the field made smooth and 
level by drawing over every part of it, with the 
help of bnllocks, a bamboo ladder, wbioh serves the 
purpose of a barrow The whole field is next covered 
with parallel ndg® of heaped-np earth, between 
every two of which la dug a trench In these 
trenches, the cuttmgs are planted at the distance 
of a cuhit, with the fingers closed, from each other 
At the tune of plantmg, around each cnttmg is put a 
small quantity of pulveiised oil cake, as manure As 
the cuttings are mvanably planted long before the 
rams set m, they require to be kept wet by artificial 
irrigation from a neighbourmg tank, whende water 
16 brought by a sluice, and thrown m*o the sugar 
cone-field by mbans of baskets This operation is 
repeated every day for about a fortnight Oow-dnng 
and oil-oakes are again apphed to the cuttings, and 
the earth round about them is turned up Irrigation 
commence anew, and coiitmueS ^pr four or five days , 
and when the water is absorbed by the soil, the 
earth of which the ndges consist is put round the 
cnttmgs This may be considered as the first process 
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3 ho[ild the cuttings not take root and sprout, the 
process is repeated ogam and again, till the object 
IS accomplished When the plant rises about two 
feet from the ground, some of the useless leaves are 
torn off, and thS rest tied round. Weeding also is 
earned on at ^his time , and should the plants become 
dry, they are agam watered As by this time 
Heaven sends ram m copious showers, the husband- 
man IB relieved of the labonooa and troublesome 
work of imgation, and his attention is chiefly 
directed to weeding the garden, and to its general 
Bupermtendence Constant inspection is, however, 
necessary, as, not unfrequently, a pecubnr species 
of insect attacks the cane, and makes the rdiyat’s 
labours abortive Care is also taken that the plan 
tation IS not robbed and spoiled by that nocturnal 
thief, the jackal, an animal which seems to be par 
tioulorly fond of chewing the cane, and of swaUow 
mg its sweet juice Such, in brief, is the mode of 
cultivating Bugar^caue in the village of Kanchanpur 
In the viiluge three vaneties of sugar cane are 
produced — the Pun, the Kajule, and the Bomhai 
The last sort, which is blackish m colour, is by far 
the longest and the stoutest of the three , but much 
of it i£r not grown at Kduchanpur, partly because it 
reij^nires a more moist sod than that of the vdlage, 
which 18 nther high and dry, and partly because 
the pedants are of opinion that though a single 
cane of that species gives out more juice than two 
of the others, it contains loss saccharine matter 
The Kqjule, the colour, of which is deep purple, is 
believed to contain the largest amount of saccharine 
matter of the three varieties, but it so often cracks 
of itself, through excess of juiciness, and is so apt 
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to be attacked by worms and msecte, that it is 
considered not economical to grow it to any great 
amonnt The Fun, therefore, which is white in 
colour, tinged with a sl^ht yellowishness, and which 
la about seyen or eight feet in \eight, is grown 
largely, and, indeed, may be said ^to be almost 
etclusively cultivated in the village of K^nchanpur 
Early one bnght morning in the debghtfnl month 
of February, Badan, E[Alamanik, Govinda and his 
&ther*m law Padma P&l, and about a dozen other 
husbandmen, who were either neighbours or friends 
of Badan, were seen busy m the sugar-cane planta- 
tion and its immediate vicmity Some were cuttmg 
the cane with the sickle , others were taking off 
the dried loaves covering the cane, and cuttmg off 
the upper part of the stalk, and others still were 
carrying the canes thus cut and prepared to the 
duksalii, or sugar-cane house, which is a temporary 
hut erected at no great distance from the plantation, 
where the juice is pressed out of the caue and 
boiled down mto molasses This hut contams what 
IS called a batn, or boilmg-house, an immense furnace 
for boiling sngar-oaue juice m large earthen vessels 
It IS oftra a mere thatch of straw supported by 
bamboo posts, hut sometimes the boilmg htouse is 
constructed m the open air, where 'the spot is 
shaded with mango or other trees Just outside the 
boihng house is the press for squeezing thsujnice of 
the sugar cane It consists of two massive wooden 
cylmders, out mto notches aU over, and furnished 
at both ends with wheels, qy rather simple spok^, 
for lihp spokes are not surmounted by a felloe The 
cyhnders are placed so close aS almost to touch 
each other , and it is through this mterstice between 
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the cjlmders that the canes are msei'ted and Clashed, 
the juice tailing into a large earthen receivei placed 
below Two persons sitting opposite to each other 
insert the cane between the cylinders, which are 
kept in pei’petiial motion by lour persona As the 
cylinders are placed very close to each other, the 
friction produced is veiy great ■when the canes are 
inserted between them , strong men are therefore 
mode to woik at the spokes Kulainanik waa the 
best sugar mill turne'' in the whole vill ige There 
he was now, -with his two long legs placed firmly 
on the opposite side of the trench, tugging away at 
the spokes with almost supei human strength, now 
pressing his lips together when making a giond 
pull, and now hallooing his associates to excite them 
to get on briskly Oui hero, who had now developed 
into a strong, well built Uyra IcsJuitnija peasant, was 
also woiking at the spokes Badan and Paflma Pal 
were inserting the canes between the cylindei s 
Nor IS this an easy task, indeed, it is the most 
perilous of all, sftice it not niifi-equently happens 
that the fangera get jammed between the cylmders 
The juice, taken out of the receiver, is put into the 
boilers, beneath which a glowing fiie is kept up by 
two firemen on opposite sides of the kiln, the fuel 
being cSiiefly the dried leaves of the sugar cane 
itself Neai> each boiler stands a peasant, whose 
duty IS to stur the boding juice, and to skim ib off 
hj meaiMi of large wooden spoons or ladles 

It must not be supposed that the sugir cane 
house and press, which we have now dasoribed, 
wefe set up only for B^dan’s purposes It was the 
affair of a joint sto^ company composed of all the 
husbandmen who grew sugar cane living m the 
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northern and eastern dmsionB of Kdnohanpur 
The sugar-cane of each of these "was ornahed and 
turned into or molasses m succession We say 
turned mto molasnes, for Bengal husbandmen never 
manufacture sugar, ^at bemg the work of another 
caste, called the modaka, or the confectioner Another 
sugar cane house, with its attendant ^sugar mill or 
press, was set np in the southern outskirts of the 
village for the benefit of the husbandmen of the 
Bouthem and western divisions I may state here 
that cei-tain rehgious ceremonies aie always gone 
thiough when Hindu raiyats set up the boilmg house 
At the settmg np of Badan’s press, his family pnest, 
EAm Dhan Misra, conseoiated it Piayeis were 
ofEeied chiefiy to two divinities — ^Lakshmi, the Indian 
Deineter, and Agni, the god of file The first was 
not so much thanked for past favours as piayed to 
for future ones, and the second was earnestly be- 
sought to pieseive the sugar-cane house from fire, 
for it sometimes happens that through the negligence 
of the firemen the sugai-oone house becomes reduced 
to ashes 

We have said above that a gieat deal of friction 
IS produced in the sugai-oane pi'ess when the canes 
are mseited between the cyhndeis The consequence 
of this IS that the press makes an unearthly*’ noise 
The noise is quite deafenmg m the neighbourhood 
of the machine, and can be heard at the distance of 
two or three miles Day and night — ^for th^ opera- 
tiou goes on all night — ^for three or four weeks 
together are the inhabitants of KAnohanpur regaled 
with this dehciouB music — a music which can be com- 
pared only with the “3arrmg sound produced by 
the openmg of the gates of hell, which “ou their 
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hinges grated harsh thunder,” and shook Eiebus to 
Its lowest bottom 

But though the village auJemla has this drawback, 
it has also its advantages The paddy haivest field is, 
as we have seen^a scene of ruial ]oy, but the sugar 
cane house is a scene ol still gi eater ]oy It is visited 
every day by every little boy and giil in the village, 
each of whom leceives one sweet oane as a pi’esont 
from the kind hearted peasants E%orv day loads of 
sugai cane aie given away to childicu and Bmhnians, 
but the peasants give them away with cheerful hearts, 
believing that Mother Lakshmi will bless them the 
commg year with a more abundant crop, and the 
name of the niggaidly and impious husliandmnn who 
sends away childi-en and Brahmans oinpty banded from 
the sugar cauc house is held in exocrition bj the 
whole of the village community 

Not only is the cone given away, but quantities 
of tbo ]nice while boiling aie dealt out to children, 
who come provided with vessels foi the purpose, and 
not nnfiequently bnnjals (egg fruit) and other vege 
tables are thrown mto the boileis, and tlien taken 
out and eaten with mfiiuto rehsh by the cbildien, 
multitudes of whom are seen, at all hours of the day, 
loitermg about in the preoincts of the sugai cone 
house, to the great detriment of the village school 
which durtng those days has a thin attendance 




CHAPTER XXXrV, 

ASUBI BEC0U2S A TAISHNAVL,. 

No finer disb 
Than broth of fish t 
Nothing IS sweeter 
Than lap of spinster i 
With Joy all ye the name of Harl shont, 

Nitydnanda, 

Ths reader haa doubtless got some inkling of the 
religion of Badan and his family, but as religion 
forms a promment part of the social and domestic 
life of Bengahs — ^the agnoultural and working classes 
not except^ — we should be hardly excused if we 
did not speak of it at some length The Hindu 
population of Bengal may be ranged under two 
elasses, the S&ktas and the Taoshnaras the Wor 
shippers of S4kti or the Divine Female Pnnciple, 
and the worshippers of Vishnu, or rather of Kiishna, 
for though the Hmdus m general take the latter 
deity to be only a mamfestation of the former, the 
VaishnaTas of Bengal regard him not as a part of 
God but as Pwma Jirahnia that is, th@ f^ and 
comjlete divine essence itself m hunian shape The 
Bengal Vaishnavas, however, are the foUoweijS of a 
Bengah reformer of the name of Ohaitanya, whom 
they worship as a god, or, more strictly speaking, 
as an moamation of Krishna. Images O^itanya, 
made of clay painted, and of the' size of hfe, and 
those of his two chief associates, Nity&nanda and 
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Adraitananda, are woi shipped by them , and in the 
milage of Eldnolianpur a life i/o image of Gbaitanya 
u adored, under the name of Sy4ma Sundar, by 
hundreds of th^ inhabitants Bat the chief dimnity 
of the Bengal Vaishniivoa is Kiishna, the cow herd 
of Vnndavaii near MathurA (Muttra), and his mis 
tress, RAdha, the principal gopi (cow-herdess) amongst 
sixteen handled women of the same occupation, 
receives eqnal adorat on to himself The sports and 
amours of Rddha and Krishna form the subject of 
the Vaishnava^B daily meditation, and there is no 
Vaiahnava who has the slightest pretensions to piety 
that does not repeat the name of Han or Krishna 
at least one hundred and eight times on a bead roll 
made of the stem of the sacred tulasi (basil) plant 
This mstitution of the repetition of the name of 
Han IS called the sacrament of Uannama It is 
observed by elderly men and women, especially 
widows Alanga observed it punctually twice every 
day — once before her noon day meal, and again after 
sunset The words of this formula of devotion are 
OB follows — 

Hare Krishna I 
Haro Krishna I 
Krishna Knslmal 
Haie Hare' 

Haro Hama I 
Haro lUmal 
Ruma ll&ma I 
Hare Hare' 

Adnn also occasionally told her beads, bnt not so 
pnuctnally as her*mother m law 

The msitmg of holy places is another part of 
Vaishnava devotion The three hohost places of 
Vaiahnava pilgnmago are the groves of Vrmd&van 
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near MathurA, wliere the divine neat herd Knshna 
romped about when a lad with the milk maids , the 
temple of Jagannatha at Pun m Onssa , and DvarakA 
m Gnjarath, once the residence of Krishna But 
in the diatiuot of Vardhamdna itself and its holders 
there are three places of some sanctity These are 
Navadvipa, the residence of Ohaitanya, AjnbikA 
(Culna), where NityAuanda lived for some time , and 
Agradvlpaj famous for the shrme of Gopmath, the 
lord of the milk maids 

We have seen that Alanga felt that her onp of 
earthly felicity had become nearly full at the marriage 
of Govinda She had now nothmg brighter to look 
to She could now smg her Nv/nc dirmttis and 
calmly devote the rest of her hfe to religion and to 
pilgrimage She therefore made up her mind to 
Visit first the holy places of the Vardham&na distnct, 
and afterwards at some convenient opportunity to 
set ont on the distant and somefvjhat perilous pil- 
gnmage to Jaganndtha Aduri expressed great 
desire to accompany her mother in law She said 
that as a widow she had no earthly object to hve 
for, it was therefore her intention to devote the 
remainder of her hfe to pilgrimage Though JBadan 
and K&lam&nik doubted the smcenty of her pro 
fossions, yet they did not think it proper to put any 
obstacles m the gratification of her religious wishes, 
they therefore oomphed with her request, tCid the 
rather as their mother would thus have a compomon 
in her peregrmations In the company of two other 
women of the village, who weift oe the same errand, 
Alanga and Adnn set out on pflgnmage Their 
plan was first to go to AmbikA, next to visit M&lati 
at Dorgunagar which w^s not far from it, then to 
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go to Navadvipa, and last of all to Agnidnpa, 
whence they resolved to retnm home diiect Onr 
pilgrims, each of whom had a hnndle containing one 
or two pieces o^ cloth, a quantity of iice, a small 
earthen pot of mustard oil, and one biass vossel, 
reached Amhihi m two days They went to the 
house of the Gosvdmia, bowed down before Syama 
Siindara, worshipped the footprint of Niljimanda 
under a tree, and bathed in the holy Bh-igirathi 
From Ambilca to Durganaga was an easy journey of 
about eight miles We need not say that Malati was 
delighted at her grandmother’s visit, and made the 
party os comfortable as she could Aftei stopping 
there a couple of days they went to Navadvipa, the 
birthplace of Bengal Vaishnavism There was not 
much to see there, for they were told that the house 
in which Chaitanya lived was m the middle of the 
Bhagiratbi, ns the river had since changed its 
course and washed away a good part of the old 
town 

Prom Navadvipa (the new island) they pioceeded 
to Agradvipa (the fore island), where the great festival 
of Mahotsnva (literally, the groat rejoicing) had already 
commenced Vnishnavas had floched thither from nil 
parts of the country Vairagis, Bauls, Nagas, Nedas, 
and Neijis? m their grotesque habiliments, were all 
there The music of the khol or mridungii and of the 
karatdia was heard day and night They sang the 
praises of Gopinath in raen7 groups through the 
village They danced with wild excitement 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in oiTclmg troops they meet; 

To busk notes m cadence bentmg 
Qlance their many tinkbng feet. 
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They shouted the names of Radh^L and Krishna till 
their throats became hoarse, they foamed at the 
mouth , they cut rehgious somersets , men and women 
danced together promiscuously, the latter excelling 
the former m the violence of their gestures, many 
nndavgas and karaidls were broken tlirough violence 
of strikmg , and many women had fits of devotional 
fainting The excitement among the pdgnms — and 
tnoir number was about fifty thousand — ^was immense 
The joy of Alanga and Adun knew no bounds They 
seemed to be translated to Yaikuntha, the Paradise of 
Vaoshnavas 

While Alanga, iiduri, and their two companions 
were one day — ^for the fostivd lasted several days-— 
going round the parti coloured groups of regular, 
that IB, mendicant Yaishnavas, they were attracted 
to one particular group, where the music and the 
smgmg were more vociferous, and the dancmg more 
Violent than the rest There was one actor on this 
scene to whom every eye was filmed, partly on 
account of the violence of the music — if musio that 
could be called, which was dissonance itself — ^which 
his karatdhi sent forth, and partly on account of 
the vehemence of his devotional dance He was in 
a state of primitive nudity, save and except fi small 
bit of rag, called haupm, a red conershaped cap 
was on his head , and his neck was encii^cled with a 
three-fold bead roll He was smgmg, dancwg, and 
shouting at a tremendous rate, now fallmg to the 
ground, now jumping up, and now twisting his body 
in varied contortions, as if lu^oonyulsions , m a word, 
he was oonductmg himself m such a manner tkut 
anyone not acquainted with the manners of tlie 
Yaishnavas would think that the man had ^oue 
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“ daft ” But the madder a Vwahnava is, the holier 
he w deemed by the people As he was going 
through all this buffoonery, to the edification, doubtless, 
of the spectators, his eyes met those of Adun 
Suddenly he fell tlown on the ground as if perfectly 
senseless, foaming at the mouth, lus body tromblnig 
and moving 111 e a fish hooked by an angler His 
fnenda immediately gave out that he was possessed 
of dasd, that is to say, was under supernatural in 
fluenoe When he lay thus stretched on the gronnd, 
AJatiga and Adun at once recognised him to be Prem 
Bhakta Vairttgi, the same who often came to their 
house for alms, and who acted as their guru’s legate 
on the occasion of Govinda’s marriage His com 
pamons lifted him up, and put a little water on his 
lips Being still m a state of dusd, he was asked 
what he had seen He said he had a sight of 
GkipmAth]!, who had revealed to him the interesting 
fact that there was one woman there standing 
amongst the group who was destined to be one of 
the most glorious of mendicant Vaishnavas With 
a view to the identification of this favouied person, 
Gopinith had told him that the woman in question 
was a young widow, who had come to the festival 
in ther company of three other women, and who was 
at that movient standmg under a tree m the north- 
east comer of the area All eyra were turned to the 
foot of Jihe tree, and sure enough four women were 
standmg there, one of whom, Adnn, was a young 
widow The leader of the Vaishnava group went 
up to Aduri, acquainted her with the subject-matter 
of the revelation ^oncTieafed to Prem-Bhakta, con- 
gratulated her on her singular good fortune, imd 
added that, under the oircumstances, it was her 
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duty to take hhek, tliat is to pat on the garb of a 
mendicant nun and to ]om the Vair%i order 
Alanga did not know what to make of the affair 
The idea never ocourred to her ^mple soul that any 
imposture was practised, and yet she felt it difficult 
to part with a fnend whom she loved and who was 
a member of her household Other Vaishnavas now 
came forward, and poured them oily eloquence mto 
the wilhng ears of Adiiri After a few moments’ 
hesitation she consented to take the hheh 

As rehgioua bigotry allows of no delay in swallow 
mg its victims, Adnri was there and then made 
to go thiough the ceremonies, and admitted into the 
order Vairagis, as men who are destitute of 
passion — ^for that is the meanmg of the term — of 
course never marry, neither are female Vair&gis 
given in marriage, they bemg like the angels m 
heaven, yet a pious Vair&gi has a religious female 
companion, who is to him a sort of helpmeet, and 
an mvaluable auxiliary m devotional exercises For 
this holy pai*pose Adun was entrusted to the care of 
Pram Bhakta who was the instrament of her 
conversion 

Poor Alanga, though a smcere Vaishnavi, could not 
help shedding tears at the calamity which had "hef alien 
a member of her household With a" heavy heart 
she started the next mommg with her two com- 
panions, on her homeward journey She ha* scarcely 
reached the door of her house at K^nohanpnr when 
she set up a loud cry lameutmg the loss of Adun 
Buudan and Dhanamam mshed out on heanng 
Alanga’s cries, led her mto the house, and, on 
heanhg of the fate of Adun, jomed their lamenta- 
tions to hem 
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AI-VNOA aots ON PUOBIMMJU 

Tlmn loiigen folk to gon on inlgnnrngoB 
And palmoroa for to Btken slmugo mrmdct 
To Korvo I (ilwoB cnntlio m Boiidry 1 in It a 
And aiieoiallv from evorio pUiimb »mli 
Of Benunlu to Jagan \atk tlioj weinlo 

Pnlogii^ to ( miterl iirg Tat * 

^Th® Sethnya was 311st lioro,” eaid A 1 tij,a to Didan, 
aa the latter returned from the holds, "ho snid I 
must be ready to start the day after to morrow taily 
m the morniug It is an auspicious day, and all the 
yatni of this village and of the ueighbouiing 
villages will start on the same day ” 

Radan said, " So you have made up your mmd, 
mothu, to go? I am very sad, Sri Kshotra la at 
a great distance, it will take you about four months 
to go and come back and to stay there And the 
way is long and tedious My chest is almost bieak 
mg to think^of what may be in store for ns ” 

So saying the old husbandman burst into ti irs 
like a child Alauga, wiping his eyes with the skiit 
of hei said, 

" BabA Badau, don’t C17 I am going on religious 
duty, and not on pier sure The gods will take care 
of me m the way , Aigaftnuth will protect me Don’t 
be sad And besides, you know whatever is written 
on my forehead will surely tome to pass Who can 
undo "the wntmg of VidliAtfif” 
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At tlus moment K^am&iuk and Goymda came m, 
and were not a little surprised to see Badan weeping 
On being acquamted witb the canse Kdlamdnik said, 
" Mother, if you go 1 w ill ^so go with yon If 
yon be sick in the way, who will put water mto 
your mouth ? How can yon go ajpne f ” 

"I am not going alone, said Alanga, 

“yon know six women of K&nohanpnr are gomg, 
they will take care of me , and the Sethuyd wiU also 
take care of me^’ 

“ The SethuyA has hnndreds of people to take 
care of, and as for the six women of onr village, they 
can hardly take care of themselves Let me aooom 
pany yon, mother ” 

“How can you come with me I If yon oOme, 
who will till the fields ? My son Badan is getting 
old and feeble, and Govinda is but a child , yon, my 
M&nik, the treasure of seven kings, are the prop and 
stay oj thia_ hon^ If yon come ^th me how will 
tins family get on f No, child, you must not come 
with me MalA Prabhu wiU protect me ” 

Govinda, jorning in the oonveraation, said, “ Bnt, 
grandma, what is the use of your going at ? yon 
can worship Jagannath here m the house Every 
man's mind is a temple of worship I do not see 
tlie use of going to distant places to» worship God. 
God I'm be worshipped in the mind ” 

"kou have become a Fandita,” repheA Alanga, 
" you have got wisdom by conversing with KhOnda 
Mahasaya, and by reading the books the Vardha 
md.na Padre Saheb gave yqp ^Ut I am an ignorant 
woman 1 think there is great merit m gomg to 
Sn Kshetra “ 

“ So there is," rejoined Govmda “ pilgnmage 
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IS good for those who can afford it Bnt how can 
yon, grandma, leave my mother alone m charge of 
this house , os for bou she is bnt an infant " 

“ I know that, (Jovinda , bnt I hardly do any- 
thing for the house , all the work is done by your 
mother and your wue I only eat and sleep, that 
is all You will ^ot miss me Ton have got a golden 
wife, Govinda She works day and night She is 
Lakshmi herself m flesh and blood, and because she 
IS so active and energetic I am emboldened to go on 
pilgrimage As for my safety, don't be anxious about 
it, Jagannath wiU protect me Don’t prevent me 
from gomg My mmd is made up, and won’t be 
qmet I have aMost become mad for going” 

Yes, mdeed, it is a sort ot religious madness 
which takes possession of old Emdu women, im- 
pelling them to go on distant pilgrimages, utterly 
regardless of the pams and troubles connected with 
the journey The Selhuya^ or the pilgiim guide, had 
for many days past been visiting Alanga, describmg 
to her the glories of the temples of Jagannath at Pan 
m Onssa, and expatiatuig on the ineffable ment of 
visitmg those holy shrmes Alanga’s imagination 
was set on Are bhe made up her mind to go In 
her dreams every night she saw the armless deity 
m all hi3 glory Nothing would dissuade hei from 
gomg I’he diispicious day scarcely broke, when the 
Sdhuya, long before sunrise, came to the door of 
Badan’s Iseuso, and shouted, “ Jagannaihjt ki jayaj* 
"Victory to Jagannath ” The members of the house- 
hold had been up long before — as for Alanga, she 
had had no sleep thipugh excitement Alonga took 
up a small bundle of rice, clothes, and two brass 
vessels, tied a few rupees at one extremity of her 
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sa4i, and hid it in her waist, and bade farewell to 
all those that weie dear to hei She embraced and 
kissed Sundari and Dhanamani, and put her right 
band on the heads of all and blessed them They 
all gave vent to tears, Snndari and Dhanamani crymg 
aloud, as if they were never t<5 see Alanga agam 
Alanga, choked with tears, at last pronounced the 
words, " Sri Han I Sn Han I " and the Seihv/ya 
shouted out, “ Jagannathjt ki jaya!*‘ They both 
rushed out of the house, and Alanga did not look 
back, as that would have been an unfavourable omen 
It IB superfluous to remark, that Alanga, hke the 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims that annually visit 
Jagannath, went on foot The plan is to travel 
eveiy day between twenty and thirty miles, and 
sometimes more, and stop at places called ohatia or 
addas, that is mns, or huts, where are sold noe, dal, 
salt, mnstai-d oil, fried nee, treacle, and a few other 
necessanes of Ben gab bfe As bundrods of pilgrims 
may be stoppmg at the same um the same night,, 
there con be no room for them all to sleep under 
sheds, heuoe the gieat majonty of pilgiuns bivouack 
on the bare gi'ound under the open sky, or at best 
under trees It is easy to conceive that, under these 
on cumstances, travelling all day and exposure at 
night geneiate disease, and numbers of yaina or 
pilgiims die before they leaoh the holy city It is 
not. our purpose to relate all the moidents connected 
with the pilgrimage of Alanga to Pun, b#it bnefly 
to indicate the stages of her 3 oumey The Seihuyu, 
Alanga, and the six other women of EAnohanpur, 
went to Vardbam&na, and from that place to Medini* 
pur (Midnapore), through Ohandrakona and Khirpaj 
At Medmipur tiiev met with hundreds — ^it would hr 
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moio correct to say thousands — who had come trom 
all parts of Bengal, Behai, and the North wosc, and 
who were on then way to the temple of the “ Lord 
of the World “ It was at Modmipur that Alaiiga’s 
troubles commenced After a wauy day’s travel 
of thmty miles or ‘more, she had to assist in the 
evening at the cooking of the evemiig and the only 
meal, and then at night to sleep on the bare giouiid 
under the open sky An hour or two bofoie diwn 
the maich agam commenced, aud did nut end till 
neai nightfall Day after day did she pnisue her 
wearisome journey, aud night after night did she 
sleep on the bare giound Piom Medinipur the 
pilgiims went to Naiayauagud, then (Jhhati-apal, then 
to Patna Jalesvara, and then to Rajgkit whei e they 
batlied m the Suvoma rekliii, oi the Groldon Lino 
Piom itijghdt they marched on to Valesvaia (Bala- 
sore), the many temples in the neighbourhood oi 
which they visited, then gomg by Punchagiid they 
went to Bhadraka, near which they crossed the 
Vaitarani, the rives of death, the Brahmam, and the 
Mahauadi They then came to Jvataka (Outtnrk), 
or the “ Middle of the Mountains,” for the spurs of 
the Vmdhya Hills make then appearance theio, and 
then passing through Gopin4th Piiisiid, Bidavinta, 
Sn lldnr Chandra basana, and Han Kiishn'-pur, they 
came to Pun* or tlie city, by way of pie-ouuience 
As we have brought Alonga to fonkshetm (or the 
Holy Fie]^), we think it propei to inform the leadei 
why the ground is holy, and biiefly to recite the 
legend of Jagannath Once on a tune there lived a 
pious kin g of the name of Indradyumna, who, after 
he had peifomed grW religious nustentios, was told 
by the god Yislmu to form an image of Jagannath, 
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and put m ii> tlie bones of the god Kiishna^ wbo bad 
been killed by tbe chance arrow of a hunter, and 
whose bones had been put into a box: by some person 
On being asked as to who should be the architect of 
this image, the king was told that the image should be 
consti acted by Visvakarma, the World maker, so the 
king piayed to the World maker, ^ho agreed to 
make the image on the condition that, if he should 
be distuibed in his work, the image would be left 
incomplete In one mgbt the mighty World 
maker built a magnificent temple on Nilachal, or the 
Blue Mountain — that is, Onssa, and then proceeded 
leisurely to construct the image of Jagannath, or the 
World-lord But the pious kmg became impatient 
Jhfteen days had elapsed, and yet he had not heard 
of the completion of the image In an enl hour he 
went to the spot to see what the World-maker was 
about The architect, agreeably to the terms fixed on, 
imme^tely ceased from workmg, and the image was 
left without hands or legs The king became very 
sad, but he was assured by heaveif that the image, 
moomplete though it was, would become world famous 
The iMg mvited all the gods to assist m the con- 
secration and deification of the image Brahma, the 
supreme god, himself ofidciated as hierophant on the 
occasion, and endowed it with the power of vislbn and 
a hvmg soul , and the bones of Bjushna were put into 
it This IS the image of Jagannath placed m the 
temple of Pun, called the Pagoda by EuropesjiB , and 
it was to worship this legless and armless deity that 
Alanga, along with about two hundred thousand 
pilgrims, plodded on her weaij, wa| through hundreds 
of nulea What Alanga did at Pun must be d^cnbed 
m the ensuing chapter 
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*HS OAR rBSTITAl. 

All around behind bofore, 
tVlth frantic «hont and doaruninfr roar 
And the double doable peala of the drnm are iherS) 

And the etartimg buret of the tmmpet a blaro 
And the goag tliat deems, iritfa its thnndora dread 
To dtnn the liriog and waVen the dead 

SouTHBT'a (TdliAnKi, 

Nbtbe had Alnnga seen so many Imraaii beings 
crowded together in so small a space as at Pnii 
She had been to Agradvlpa, and had seen thonsands 
of devotees worshipping the " Lord of milk maids , ” 
bnt they were ns a drop compared to the ocean of 
hnman heails which she saw in the Holy Field There 
were pflgnms from aU parts of India, from Bengal, 
from Behar, from the North-West, fiom the Centra] 
Provinces, from Madras, from Bombay, from the 
Deccan, devotees of every religious persuasion were 
there, especially Vaishnavas of all orders and habili- 
ments The^ utmost enthusiasm prevailed amongst 
the pOgrims They spent their time m visitmg all 
the temples m the neighbourhood, and especially in 
loitenng^abont withm the pieoincts of the great 
Pagoda, near which, within an enclosure of stone 
yraR, there are no less than one hundred temples 
The attractions of VKe f^ero not wanting The num- 
ber of courtesans and women of easy virtue was 
unmense, and in the purbeus of the holy temple 
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itself dwelt women who were destitute of all sense 
of shame To Alanga, however, who sincerely beheved 
in the divimty of Jagannath, and was diligent m the 
discharge of every religious duty, the scene was one 
of high devotion^ enjoyment 

'The worship of Jagannath is always associated 
with that of hia brother BalarAm, and of his sister 
Subhadrd The image of each is a rudely constructed 
and ill shapen wooden bust, of about six feet in height 
The linage of Jagannath is pamted white, that of 
Balaram black, and of Subhadr4 yellow Jagannath 
has mere stumps of arms, while Subhadrd is destitute 
even of those stumps the whole, the two divme 
brothers and their sister are the nghest of all the 
deities in the Hindu Pantheon But though the 
nghest, they are the moat luxunously fed of all the 
gods and goddesses At the tune Alanga visited 
Pun, Jagannath had the largest establishment of any 
prmce m India It consisted of 3,000 fannhes of 
servants and dependants, of whom 400 families were 
cooks Tlie deitjds daily hill of fare was ns follows — 
" 220 pounds of nee, 97 pounds of kaldi (pulse), 24 
pounds of TO«7 (anotlier sort of pulse), 188 pounds 
of clarified butter, made from buffalo’s milk, 80 
pounds of molasses, 32 pounds of vegetables, 10 
ponnds of soar milk, 2^ pounds of spices, 2 pounds 
of sandal-wood, some camphor, and 28 ponnds of 
salt ” During high festivab, the 400 families of 
cooks, of whom we have spoken, are all engaged m 
preparing food for the pilgruns, who buy cooked food; 
and it IS believed that within the court of the temple 
itself food for about 100,000 •pilgaims is daily cooked 
and sold. No Kmdu ever boys cooked food m any 
place, but the Holy Field is on exception to the rule. 
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Boiled nee m large quantities is bought by the 
pilgrims, IS dried and taken to their respective homes 
under the name of mah-apraaad , and m oil parts of 
India, but chiefly in Bengal, one gram of this dried 
holy nee is eaten, every day by every devout Vaish 
nava, male oi female, before ordinary food is tasted 
The first g*eat ceremony which Alanga witnessed 
at Pun was the Sndn YAbra, or tho Bathing Festival 
The image of Jagannath was brought out from the 
temple in great state by the Pantjas, m pi lest s, and 
placed in an open terrace, amid the deafening shouts 
of “ Jaya Jagaunath I Jaya Jagamutth I ” " Victory 

to Jagannath 1 Victory to Jagannath 1 " raised by 
myriads of spectators Holy texts were then 
chanted, and water was poured on the head of 
the "Lord of theWoild," the deity, thus bathed, 
was wiped, and presented with offeiiiigs by inmimor 
able votaries , and was taken back to his abode 
The other festival, the greatest of all the festivals 
of Jagannath, which Alanga saw, was the Hatha 
YAtra, or the Oai Festival On tho appointed day — 
and It usually takes place in June or July— the 
three idols of Jagimuath, Bulor-tma, and Siibhadia, 
were brought, or rathoi dragged — ^for they arc actimllv 
pulled by means of cords fastened round the nocks 
of the images — from their throues m the teiiipk, 
and taken ifut at the binha dvai, or the Lion Gate 
When the deities made their appearance at the gite, 
shouts <Jf “ Jaya JagannAth 1 Jaya Jagannath ! ” rent 
the air The images were theu di'agged m tho same 
irreverent manner as before, by means of ropes, up 
an inclined plane, vitO'ilihB raihiSj or cirs The oars 
ate huge vefucles, five stones high, with a number 
of wheels, turrets, and flags Tho car of Jagannath 
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IS 43 feet lugh, hanng 16 wheels of 6^ feet m 
diameter, aud a platform 84 ^ feet square, the car 
of Balaram is 11 feet high, with 1 1 wheels , and that 
of Subhadri, 40 feet high, with also 14 wheels 
After the stumps of the idols had •been put m their 
places on the cars, hands, feet, and ears (all made 
of gold), were supphed to them , and dtders to drag 
the curs were issued It is impossible to describe 
the enthusiasm of tne people at the first movement 
of the oars From myriads of throats issued the 
shouts of “ Jaya tTagannith I Jaya Jaganni,th “ 
" Han bol 1 Han bol I ” accompanied by the harsh 
dissonance of hundieds of so called musical mstru- 
meats To touch the holy ropes, or hawsers, by 
which the sacred vehicles were pulled, is reckoned 
an act of high merit, hence the rush towards the 
cars IS always great In former days, men and women 
used voluntordy to fimg themselvts under the wheels 
of the ponderous chariots, and were crushed to death 
But, thunks to the humanity of the Bntish Govern- 
ment, that murderous practice has been stopped 
The gods roinamed eight days m their cars, receivmg 
the adorations and ofiemigs of their devotees On 
the^ninth day they returned to their temples Soon 
after their return, the two gods and their sister 
were put to sleep, and as their sleep e'jjtencls gene- 
rally from about the middle of July to the middle 
of October — a shorter sissta, by the way t^an that 
enjoyed by the earthly divmities of the Oaloutta 
Government House, on the sublime heights of the 
Indian Olympus — the pilgnms oommenaad retummg 
to their homes 

It is when the pilgrims return from the Holy Field 
that the horrors of pilgrimage appear m thed’ full 
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magnitude Owing to constant eiqjoanre, day and 
mglit, to the heat of the sun, to tlie rains pouring 
every now and then in copious showers, and to mght 
dews — ^for most of the pifgnins sleep m the ojieu an 
for want of nccommodatiou in the inns, owing to 
the immense mass of linman beings crowded into a 
small space , Rwirig to the badness and uisnniciency 
of fooil — foi most of the })ilgriins spend ncailj all 
their means of subsistence before they set Iheir face 
homewards, owing to iinjierfect sanitary ni range 
ments in the sacred city and its enviions, owing to 
these and other causes, no inconsiderible a piopoition 
of the pilgrims fall victims to fover, to dysentery, 
and to choloia The tract of conntrj m the iminwbato 
vicinity of Pun becomes a vast Golgotha Goad 
bodies are met with everywheio 'Jho little river 
which flows near it is often covered with corjises 
The great road from Pun towards Kataka (Cuttack) 
may be traced by funeial piles on which dead bodies 
have been burnt, or by bones left by jatkals or 
vnltuiea, while m the inns on the roadside ninv be 
heard every hour of the day and of the night the 
groans of dying men On the pilgrmi load to Pun, 
if anywhere, may bo witnessed the shockuig scene 
described by the poet — 

Ho saw the lean docs 

Goiging and growling o er caitaro and hmb , 

They vicio too busy to hark at him 

From'\ pilgnm a skull tho) iiitil stript the flesh 

As ye peel the fig when the friut is n^sli 

And their white trunks orunohed o er their white sknll 

As it shot through their jaws when their edge grew dull 

As they laulj mustbledsthe bones of the dead 

When they scarce could stir from the place where they fed i 

Sp weU had they broken a hngormg mat 

With those who had fallen for that repast 
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Poor Alanga left Pan with the seeds of disease 
Bown m her system On the second day after her 
amval at nightfall at an mn, she discovered all the 
symptoms of malignant cholera The six women of 
EAnohanpnr who had accompanied!* her did as mnch 
for her as they could under the oi^umstances , m 
other words, they did nothing, for they could do 
nothing They did not succeed m gettmg shelter 
for her m a hut She was laid down under a tree 
all night There was no doctor, no medicme The 
SIX women resolved next mommg to leave Alanga 
to the tender mercies of dogs and vultures Early 
m the day, however, Prem Bhakta Vairdgi and i.dun, 
who had come on pilgnmage, and who were returning 
home, accidentally came to the tree under which 
Alanga was lying The Vairagi, who pretended to 
have some knowledge of medicine, made her swallow 
some drugs But m vam Alanga died the same 
afternoon, after an illness of less than twenty-four 
hours No firewood could be procurfed for the purpose 
of cremation, and the rest may be imagined Buch 
was the end of Alanga, a woman estimable both for 
hei mtelligence, considermg hei station m life, and 
for bar character 
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BBHOAL FEVER AMD THH TlfLAGE IKSCH 

Leivroad ho tnia in mod cinal lore 

For by Iili aiflo a poiioh ho wore 

Kojilcto with afcmiit^ hermetio [lowdor 

1 lint vrimn la nine miles (loiiit blank woiitil suliler ) 

By alairtil ohymist, with ((rent ooot, 

Bxtinctad from a rotten {mat 

IMibraa. 

"I HKAB your fatter is sick, mngal," said Naiida 
to Govinda one niommp, ns the latter was sitting 
on Ins haunches on the threshold of the door of his 
Louse and enjoying his smoko 

“Yes, la^t evening when he returned fiom the 
fields he was in a strong fever And ail night the 
fever was upon him and has not yet left him” 
“You should take care, ns the fever this season 
IS of a very bod typo , are you thinking of calling 
a Voidyaf” 

“ V^at’s the use jnst now? I hope the fever 
IS of a shght oharaoter, it may go off hy fasting 
one 0" two days ” 

This, truth, is almost the universal practice 
m the villages In the first instance, in case of 
fever, no medicines are taken, hut the patient is 
mode to abstain from all food, and, as tc drink, a 
few drops of water are given at long intervals, and 
only when the sick man loudly calls foi drink Two 
days had already passed, and there was no remission 
of th? fever, indeed it was every day mci easing in 
atrengih, and the patient had already become veij 
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weak KAlamamk and Gbvinda both felt that the 
case was becoming senons, and that it was high 
time to call m the aid of a doctor By the advice 
of neighbours they delayed one day longer, as it 
was imagmed that if the fever were of a bght kind 
it would go off after three days — the three being 
a magical number among Bengahs-f-but if it did 
not leave the patient on the mommg of the fourth 
day, it would be necessary to call a Kaviraj The 
mommg of the fourth day dawned, and Badan was 
worse Kdlam&nik therefore at once went to oall 
a doctor 

There were several families of the Voidya or 
medical caste at Kdnchanpur, the male members of 
which have m snocessiou been practising medicine 
from time ont of mind. They were all called B^avi 
ra]68, or lords of poets, though none of them ever 
pei'petrated poetry in their hves The most emment 
physician m the village was Mntnnjaya, or the Con 
queror of Death, though to speak the truth, he 
seldom cured any serious case which he took in 
hand Bengali physioians have been facetiously 
divided mto “kiUers of ten,” “killers of hundreds,” 
and “killers of thousands,” and it is to this last 
class of heroes that Mntun]aya belonged. It nughfc 
have been truly said of him — 

Nop engine, nor dovioe polenuo 
Binenae nor doctor epi domic 
Tho stored with deletery med oinea, 

"V^oh. whosoever took is dead smce. 

Ever sent so vast a colony 
To both the nudor worlds as he. 

This trifling circumstance, however, did not detract 
from Ins reputation as a flrst-rate physician, for it 
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13 argued that a physician can only apply proper 
remedies , he caimot annul the decrees of fate , and 
if it IS wintten on the forehead of a patient that he 
should die of a certain disease, no doctor m the 
world — not DhanWantan himself — could core him 
That Mntun]aya had a collection ot the beat and 
rarest mcdiciifts waa a fact admit! ed by every one 
in the village He had the ingredients of several 
excellent apenenta composed of five, ten, and eighteen 
different soita of vegetables Motallio medicines of 
various kinds, especially a famous one mado of gold 
dust, rasamndhu of tbe first quality, poisons of 
serpents of vanous spoiies of the cobra, and oils 
of an infinite variety But the richness of his labo 
ratory was his least meat For many miles round 
no Kavini] had sutli perfect Bhdtujrtan, or knowledge 
of the pulse, aa Mntnujaya , and this must be 
acknowledged to be perhaps the most dilhcnlt part 
of tbe practice of mediuuo Nor wna he less pro 
found in his knowledge of the diagnosis of disease 
It IS well known that ho never mode any nustake 
m ascei taming the nature of the disease, though it 
must be acknowledged that he was seldom snccossful 
m grappling with it The wonderful insight which 
he had acquired mto the nature of diseases was 
chiefly omil^ to a diligent study of those renowned 
medical treatises m Sanskrit which were written 
several centuries ago, and which showed such a 
miracnlons knowledge of both diseases and their 
remedies, that he believed them, abug with all his 
biethren of the craft in Bengal, to have been com 
posed by divine mspifation — ^indeed, to have been 
written by the finger of Mahadeva himself For 
modem medteme, and especially Kuropean medicme, 
r 
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be bad a perfeoti oontempt and it woe one of bis 
constant aaymgs that European doctors did not at 
all understand tbe treatment of Indian fever He 
admitted tbe snpenonty of English to native doctors 
in snrgery, but then it was bis opinion that surgery 
formed no part of tbe functions of a medical man, 
as surgical operations belonged, prd^erly speaking, 
to tbe provmoe of tbe barber 

In our aooompliabed physician there was only one 
drawback, and that was that be was an inveteiate 
opium eater He began with swallowing every day 
a. dose of tbe size of a pea, but tbe modicum mcreased 
gradually, till at last be used every day to gulp down 
a quantity sufflcient to kill a horse Owing to this 
habit be was seldom in a perfectly wakeful state, 
whenever he sat for five mmutes bis eyefl blmost 
always balf>olosed As his practice was not large, 
and 03 a doctor’s fee is very bttle m tbe villages— 
generally a rupee for curmg a patient, who may 
require attendance every day for ar> fortmgbt or up- 
wards, and in ease of non-recovery nothing at all — 
be was often m pecuniary straits But wbetbei be 
bod bi8 daily JDal and bltat or not, tbe supply of hifl 
daily modicum of opium was absolutely necessary, and 
sometimes when the exact hour bad passed away 
without bis swallowing that precious ding, be beoome 
so sick as to seem almost to be in a dying state 
Such was tbe redoubtable physician who now aocom* 
panied K^am&nik 

On feeling Badan’s pulse Mntonjaya found bun 
tn strong fever, and tber^ore presonbed one of those 
aperient mixtures or fomhdika, *wbxcb goes by tbe 
name of t>asrtvulAf so owed from its being a composi- 
vion 'of tbe roots of ten diiferent vegetables; but 
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before the mixture could bo prepared he niade Turn 
swallow a couple of pilla — a large number of which 
he always earned about with him in his pouch — 
mixed with the ]uice of a pevn leaf The Basmda 
had no effect, ai?d there was no remission of the 
fever Various other mixtures and pills were tned 
successively, but with little effect Jiitsasmdhu was 
apphed, but with the like result Badan was evi 
dently in high fever The members of his family were 
alarmed, and Ramdhau Misra, the family pnest, was 
requested to come to the house, and offer every day 
to the gods one thousand leaves of the sacred tulavi , 
and vanous foms of prayers called 8wastijayan(M were 
offered, with a view to averting the djspleosnre of 
the go^ and the recovery of the patient Vegetable 
and serpent poisons were next tned by the Conqueror 
of Death, but no signs of victory wore forthcoming 
As a last i-esouroe the patient was mode to swallow 
a deoilly poison, which passed under the name of the 
hulMioalar gundo, or the powder of tJie Hubhle-bvible 
seller, so called from its having been invented by a 
dealer in hookahs of the town of VardhamAna All 
these poisons, instead of contributing to Badan's 
recovery, only made him worse He became dehnous 
It was^evident he was fast sinking, and there was 
not the remotest chance of his recovery In order 
to prevent the spirit from departing from the body m 
a room, Badan was taken down one evening from his 
bed-room to the open yard, where shortly he breathed 
hut last, amid the lond ones and lamentations of all 
the members of the household That very night 
the corpse was toktin td a tank called Naragaii 8d, 
on the embankment of which it was bunit, as it 
IS considered inauspicious to keep the corpse fOr a 
long %une m the house 
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Thn/ perished — the blithe da,) a of boyhood had porlshed — 

And all the gledtioag and all the ponoe I kar-w I 
Now have 1 but their memoi 7 fondly chcriahed — 

God may 1 never never lose that too 

Langfellov 

The mornmg of bfe, like tke prune of day, m 
unquestionably the pleasantest and happiest penod 
of a man’s existence Devoid of all oaro and anxiety, 
having no experience of the aspentios of life and 
the roughness of the ivorld, the thonghtlese youth 
eats and dnnks, and takes hts pleasure and rejoices 
in everything about him 

Govinda had hitherto lived a life of en«e and 
quietude It is true he had none of the elegant 
oorofoi-ta of polished life, it is true he laboured 
every day in the field, either at the plough, at the 
bam, or the field, it is true he dined ofE only 
boded noe and pulse, a vegetable or two, and some 
miserable lookmg fish, and washed down that food, 
not with wine, but with simple ram w%ter, yet he 
felt himself as comfortable and happy as the proudest 
English nobleman who rolls m wealth and" magmfi 
oenoe, emd to furnish whose table with dehcacies, earth, 
ocean, and air are laid under oontnbutiou What 
though Govinda ate only Puwga Sdh (Basella luo/ulaj 
along with his coarse luce, and slept on a palm-leaf 
mat spread on a mud fioor, his stomach was not 
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the leas filled, neither was his repose the more dis 
turbed on that acconnt Govinda's usual article of 
clothing, it IS true, consisted of a single dhu/i wrapped 
round hia waist, and dangling down peihaps a little 
below his knees, while both the upper and lower 
regions of hia frame remained in u state of pi imeval 
nudity , yet who* shall toll me that the man who is 
covered m ktnkoh and gold brocade is, on account 
of that circumstance, happier than he As a peasant 
youth he spent most part of hia time under the 
canopy of Heaven, inhaling the fnigmiit breeze of 
the fields, and holding communion, such os it was, 
with the beautiful, if somewhat uniform, scenery of 
hia native laud , and though education was wanting 
to enable him fully to profit from lus daily contact 
with evfcrnal natui-e, yet there was nothing in paddy 
fields and mango groves and hedge rows, os m towns 
and cities, to corrupt his heart oud to biutalise his 
nature 

In most countries marriage brings in ite tram 
all 801 ts of caies and anzioties It is not so in 
Bengal Qo vinda got uinued, and even begat 
children, but he took no thought for the support 
of his wife and his children It was Badan’s busmess 
to provide for his daughter m law and his giand- 
chddren The faimly ti ensure, such as it was, was 
m the Lands* of Badan He kept in his own pos 
session all the money obtiuned by selling paddy and 
molasses,'* and the small suins he realised every 
month by selling milk and some of the products of 
his fields, bke pulse, bi injal, paloal, and other vege 
tables He paid rent at fixed penods to tbe zamindar, 
or landlord, for the ground on which his house stood, 
and for the fields which he onltivated He borrowed 
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money from the mahajan, or the money-lender, when 
funds were a mmus quantity , and though he oon- 
Bulted aometunea with his son, the task of makmg 
both ends meet nerer fdl on the shoulders of Govmda 
during the lifetime of his father ^ 

Next to Badan, Alanga had had the largest share 
of care and anxiety in the management of the 
family, indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
Badan did nothing without consulting his mother, 
who was endued with no httle amount of common 
sense Snndari, though the wife of the master of 
the house, had never been its mistress That post 
was always filled by Alanga, without, however, the 
slightest jealonsy on Sundari's part , indeed, Snndan 
often expressed her thankfulness for the privilege 
of bemg under the gnidnnoe of so wise and so 
affectionate a mothor-m-law 

But all this now underwent a (hange. Badan 
has been gathered to his fathers, and Alanga has 
fallen a victim to the “ Molo(^ of the Bast ” 
According to Hindu manneis and customs, it was 
EAlamdnik’s busmess to take Badan's phice in the 
household, but though he was a bmve fellow, and 
the sturdiest ploughman in aU Kanohaupur, his 
defective mtelhgenco moapacitated him tor the task 
Govmda therefore became the master of the house, 
and bis mother Sundan the gnhvtn *or mistress 
Hitherto Govmda had hved without anxiety The 
colour and complexion of his life underwenlra change 
immediately on the death of hiS father How to 
support the family entrusted to his care became 
now the problem of his bfe« „ 

At such a time it may not be deemed unseason- 
able briefly to glance at the situation m which 
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Govinda now found himself There lias been no 
change in his liomestoad Tlteie is the same big 
hut, with its two compartments, one serving as a 
dormitory, and the other as a refectory, or rather 
store room , tliore^ is the hut, in the vei-andah of 
which is the homely pedal, there is the third hut, 
which now seizes the double purpose of a kitchen 
and a sleopmg room for Kidamanik, and there also 
stmds the cow house as befoie It is unnecessary 
to remaik that death liad made havoc of the family 
GaydiAm had been bitten to death by a serpent, 
Bo^n had been earned off by fever, and AJanga 
had died on the ''holy field” of Onssa Mdlati 
was in her husband's house at Dmganngai, and 
Adun, having become a mendicant, was wandeiing 
about the country m the company of her pious lover 
Prem Bhakta There remained now oui hero, his 
mothei Sundoin, his wife Dhaiiamaui, and his uncle 
KAlomfimk, who was still living in single blessedness 
The fields which Govmda cultivated were pre 
oisely those which his father had tilled, there was 
neither morease nor diminution in the number of 
bufhas Govinda, however, commenced life with one 
serious drawback His father hud bequeathed to 
him the legacy of a small debt, which hod been 
consideiably mm eased by Govmtia having had to 
celebrate m«uoce-.sion the funeial coiemouies of bis 
father and grandmother What made the burden of 
the debt» galling was that it was contiaSted at a 
heavy rate of interest, namely, two pice a rupee per 
mensem, that is, thirty seven and a half per cent 
per annum, though ^the^rate, as it was the usual one,. 
waa hot regarded as extravagant by any nuihnjan- 
01 money leudei 
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ms zAarvola op kInchan^db. 

Onr laird gets In his racked rents, 

His coals Ills kain, an a his stents ) 

Ho rises when he likes himsol 
His Sunkios answer at the bell 

Tht Tuxt Dojt, 

Onb morning as Govmda was sitting at the door of 
his house, smoking and engaged m thought, he was 
accosted by a person who had a thick bamboo club 
in one hand and a bit of paper m the other The 
person who came np to Goymda was of stalwart sis^^ 
being SIX feet m height, with a fine pair of mons- 
taches which joined the whiskers descending from the 
temples, and a thick beard brushed upwards It was 
evident from his dress and features that he was not 
a Bengah, but a native of the North I7ostem Pio 
vinoes Hanuman Singha, for that waa the name of 
the person who accosted Govmda, was one of the 
oflicers, or na^godia, of the zarmndAr of K&nchanpnr, 
whose busmess was to brmg them over to the 
gomasta, who received rent and gave receipts 

"And what is that m your hand, Hanumfin 
Smg f asked Govmda 

"In this paper is put down your share of the 
fndthot which is bemg levied from every r&iyat on 
aooonnt of the approaohmg hiarfiage of the son of 
the zammdir m Pebmary next ” 

" Hathot I dear me I h^w can I pay mdihot, when 
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1 am m arrears to the zamind&r for rent, and largely 
m debt to other paitiea, chiefly on account o£ thr 
funeral obsequies of my father and gi andmother ? ” 
"It 18 not much you wiU have to pay, and b(s» 
sides it 18 only once in a way, as the Raya Chaud 
bun's son is not going every now and then to get 
inamed You? along with othei r-tiyats, are to pay 
only two aunas for every rupee of rent you give to 
the Tiilukdar The amount of your rent is forty 
rupees per annum, and surely it is not too much for 
you to give five rupees ” 

" My dear sir, I am not in a position now to give 
any malhot or abwab It is all very well for persons 
well to do to pay their cesses But surely the zamiu- 
ought not reasonably to expect me to pay any- 
thing of the soit, since now I am in gieat distress 
You speak of five iiiLn not being too much, I can- 
not givo five oowiies ” 

" But you must give It is the order of your 
aamindar Any how, you must produce the live rupees 
either by begging, or borrowing, or mortgaging the 
ornaments of your wife, or selbng your bntss vessels ” 
"You go and tell the yduutsta, that I am unable 
to pay ” 

“Wtat a fine fellow you are I You have become 
wiser than your father, who regularly paid every 
moithot doinafided by his laudlord dome now, and 
get me the five rupees ” 

" AraT ]okmg with you, Hanuman Siugf I have 
no money in the house If you make a ddigent 
search through the house you vull not find even live 
paynsas Go and toll »the zammdar when I have 
means I’ll pay , at present I can’t pay ’’ 

“Well then, you yourself come and toll the 2samm» 

a 
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ddr And if you don t come willingly, I have orders 
to take you by force ” 

Qovinda, perceiving that resistance was hopeless 
agreed to go He put away the hookah, took his 
q&m/ihlul, put it on his left shoulder, aud went with 
Qhnumdn Singha. 

The house of the zaminddr was the largest and 
best building in the village Its entiance faced the 
south, like most houses m this part of Bengal as the 
object 18 to avoid the sharp cold, north wind in 
winter, and to get the benefit as much as possible of 
the delicious south wind which blows during summer 
The outer gate of the mansion was built of sohd 
masonry with a colossal door of sAl wood, studded 
with huge nails, surmounted with the figure, in 
stucco and plaster, of a hon. As you go within 
through the gate, you see before you a courtyard of 
about sixty feet sqbare on the north of which is a 
large hall, aud ou the east and west suites of small 
rooms, extending from the sides of the hall aud 
meeting the long and high wall in the middle of 
which IS the gate This part of the house, including 
the courtyard, the hall, and the suites of rooms on 
the sides, is called Kdchhdn 164% (Cutcherry-house), 
where the zaminddr holds his court, and trauEracts all 
affiurs regarding his samind&n. The hall is covered 
with sairanajas, or Indian carpets, m the middle of 
which sits the zaminddr, propped up by pillows on 
all sides , the ditxina, the gomaitd and other officials 
squattmg at distances varying according to their 
rank Beyond this hall, and further to the noith, is 
another courtyard of equal 'area'* with the first, m 
ftont of which is a spacious hall, called the ddld/n, 
suppdrted by arches, and on the two sides of which 
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are covered veiandahs, two stories high, consisting of 
several small rooms This part of the house is called 
the Bahvr badi (outer house), or the Daltm 
The Dalan, prope^-ly so colled, is used only on great 
rehgioufl festivals , the images are placed there, and 
all sorts of dr,^atio and pantomimic exhihitions are 
made m the open courtyard below, which on such 
occasions is covered with a large cloth canopy, c died 
ehandratapa or mooushode The hall of the Ktich 
ehan-ba4t opens mto the courtyard of the DaUm 
btufi , but the regular entrauce mto the latter is by 
a lane on the left of the hall Beyond the Dalan 
badi 18 a thud courtyard of exactly the same area 
with that of the other two, which is built round on 
all sides with coveied verandahs similar to those in 
the Dolan ba4^ two stones high, coutainmg a large 
number of small rooms, with very few wmdows 
This part of the house is called the antahpiira, or 
rhe andar mahal, or the zenana, properly so called 
There ore the women's apartments, visited only by 
the hght of the sun 

Goviuda passed through the hon gate of this 
huge pile of brick and mortar, walked on to the door 
of the hall, and putting his sheet round his neck, 
made dbeisonoe to the zamiud&r, who was leaning 
on one of those bolsters called tahuus, but which 
looked more hke a huge bale of cotton thau a pillow 
The zanwnd^r was a laige-built man, taller than 
ordmaiy Bengalis, and proportionately corpulent 
He was sitting like a lion oouchant His eyes 
drst attracted the nqjace^f every one that approached 
him Bright, large, and rolhng, they seemed to 
be sending forth oveiy moment flashes of hghtumg 
rage, ,aad the sturdiest peasant of Kanohanpur him 
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confessed that there is no standing the fire of those 
two dreadfnl batteries His voice was singularly 
powerful, of irumense Yolmne, and sounded, when 
he was m a tempest of rage, l^e the artillery of 
heaven The silver streaks m his hair showed 
that he was between forty and fifty years of age 
Jayaeh&ud B4ya Ohaudun (for such was the name 
of the zanundir of Kanohanpnr) was, stnotly speak 
mg not a zammdir, but a middle man, for he only 
held a PattanU&hik under his Highness the Mah&i43a 
of Yardham4na , but though he was only a Pattwindwr, 
he was usually called the zammdar of E&iohanpur 
and of soorea of other villages lymg round about 
He paid 2,000 rupees a year to the MahArii]6 for the 
vlLU^ of E[&uohaupor but it was generally be 
hev^ that he himself realised in rents about three 
times that amount For the whole of hia zamind&ri, 
or rather pattam, he gave eighty thousand rupees 
to the Iia]a, but he himself has admitted that after 
paying the Sadar Jamia, his own net profit amounted 
to the round snm of two lakhs, or i^0,000 a year 
Such immense profit could only be obtamed by a 
system of rack rentmg, of illegal extortion, and of 
cruel oppression , and it must be admitted that 
Jaya Chaud belonged to a olass of zauun(K.r8 who 
were the greatest curses to their country r Not having 
hod the benefit of an English education, unacquainted 
with Sanskrit, and possessing only a smattermg of 
his mother tongue, he was au ignorant man, and 
the natural selfishness of his character made that 
Ignorance dangerous to tho^e h^baudmeu who had 
misfortune of being his tenants Unscrupulous 
m his character, he did not hesitate to have recourse 
to any means, however illegal or dishonpura^, to 
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screw out of his raiyata as much money as he could 
Of the Hajitam and the Pant ham he often took 
advantage , and many were the i tiyats who were 
[Tuned by his oppression By fnigory, by chicanery, 
by all sorts of fraud — for Jaya Chand stuck nc nothing 
— he deprived many a poor man of his lalhmj, and 
though by rehgion a Hindu, he did not hesitate to 
rob many a poor Brahinana of his Bi-ahmittm He 
was the object of univeuial dread His name was 
never pronounced by his raiyats except with oxe 
orations , and he was so much feared that it is stud 
that at hia name the tiger and the cow drank water 
at the same gha( Such was the man m whose 
presence Gkivinda now stood with folded bauds, and 
with his sheet round his neck 

“Who IS theraf” asked Jaya Ohand Ruya 
Ohiudhuii, of his divana 

‘ He IB Govmda Samanta, the son of Badnn," 
answered the divano 

“He 18 the son of a worthy father What does 
he want ?” 

Hanumdn Sing, advancmg m front, said, 
' Mah&raj I He refuses to pay the mathot for the 
mainage of your worship's son I have therefore 
brought him befoi-e KhodAwand." 

“ Refuses to pay mathot > Is there any rdiyat 
of mine who dare refuse to pay any mathot I choose 
to impose ? Did you not say, he is the son of Badan 
Samanta ? Badan was one of the best and moat 
obedient pf my rdiyats Is this fellow his own son f 
Who has put such high notions into his head *" 

The ivfina now v?luapered to his master that 
he had heard Govmda litvd as a boy attended the 
same sohoolmaster's pathsaM for Hme years The 
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xamind&r, dartmg a fierce glance on Qovinda, said, 
" So you luave become a Pandita, and your eyes have 
got opened, therefore you refuse to pay the 
mdthoi I must forbid Rdma Eupa to teach any 
peasants' sons, if he persists m doing it, I must 
break his other leg, fool that he is " 

Govinda said m a faint voice, “-O, Incarnation 
of Justice 1 I have not refused to pay I dare not 
refuse I only said I am unable to pay at present 
On account of the funeral ceremonies of my father 
and grandmother, I have got largely into debt, and 
my rent will he again shortly due I will pay the 
maihot afterwards, when I am able ” 

“Now, hold your tongue This is my order 
Within three days you must pay the nudhot If yop 
fail to pay within that time, you shall be brought 
here with your hands tied. Bemember that Ihvana, 
let the fellow go ” 

I beg the reader not to run away with the idea 
that all sauunddrs of Bengal are Jike Jaya Oh^nd 
B&ya Ohaudhuri, of Kdnohanpur Amongst land 
holders, as amongst every class of men, there are 
black sheep os well as white Before this story is 
wound up I hope to present to the reader the piocnre 
of a just, humane, and philanthropic aamuidar — the 
father of his people, but the lines of our here had 
fallen on Unpleasant places, and it was 'his fate-^ 
Qovmda expressed himself — to have hia homestead 
in the zamindari of a man who was a Bengal tiger 
m human shape 


CHAPTER XL 

POLITICS AT THF 8MI1HT 

Loir liM that house where toturro inspired 
Wliere grey beard mirth, and aindmg toil retired 
Where village statesmen talk d with looks profound, 

And news much older than their wimd went round 

Tkt Ds/xrted VtUagt. 

It 13 evening The sun has long ago gone m his fiery 
car behind Mount Sumeni , the cows have rotumod 
from the fields and have been shut up m their house , 
the birds have slunk into their nests , the women of 
KAnchanpur have “ shown the lamp ” in all the rooms 
of their Imuses to scaie away ghosts and other evil 
spirits which might luik m them , and most ot the 
peasantry after the day s toil, are either smoking in 
their huts or making preparations for their supper 
Kavera however and his son Nanda are busy as in 
the day , for their toil knows no intermission except m 
the dead of night It is true that the people who 
frequented the smithy dunng the day for little jobs 
are no longer there but their place has been taken 
up by friends who have come to enjoy an esemng chat. 
But fn^ds or no fnonds, the father and son are 
never unmindful of their own business. Vulcan senior 
and junior have just taken out of the forge a large 
piece of iron, glowing and red-hot, have put it on the 
anwl and are belSboifring it with their hammers 
apd scattenng about particles of incandescent matter 

ftwsA / simsA / fitwA > go the paternal and the filial 
r 
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liammere, till the sound becomes changed, atter the 
iron had cooled and been dipped m water, mto dhip- 
dhap I dhiv dhap I ihip dhap I While Kuvera and 
his son were at this exoitmg work, four or five people 
were sitting on a mat in the room " There was Kapila, 
the carpenter, Madan, the grocer, Chatura, the baiber, 
Rnaamaya, the confectioner , and Bokfi.fam, the weaver 
After the hammering had stopped and the piece of 
non had been again put mto the forge, Kapda said to 
Nanda — “ Have yon heard that Qcvmda was taken 
this morning before the }a/midar" [Hindu Bengali 
peasants always call the landholder jwmidar, and not 
emmndarl, "and warned that if he did not pay the 
mathot withm three days, he would be handcuffed and 
taken before the jamwffiw ?” 

“Yes, sdngat told me on his return from the 
janudAr’s house It is a great shame that poor 
people should be oppressed m this way I do not 
think, however, that mngat should yield m this 
matter What have we to do with the rnmnage of 
the son of the ]amidAr7 That is an affair of his 
own Why shonld we pay its expenses f ” 

" Bat IB it prudent not to pay ? The jamidAr is 
a noh man, he has a band of lathiale [club men] 
under him How can a poor man, like bamdhu, cope 
with him ” „ 

Nanda, greatly excited, took hold of his hammer 
and said, "I wish 1 conld give a blow of this on 
the ]amidar’s fat belly and send him to me house 
of Yama [the king of death] What have we to do 
with his son’s marriage f What have we to do with 
mdthots or abwaba ” We Inll * only pay the rent 
fixed by lihe Kompa/)vt Bahddwr [The Bast India 
Dompcmy] ” Ohatura, the barber, giving a sarcaatao 
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smile, said — “Well done, Nondal You are a great 
hero I You show your heroism m the comer of 
your hufc You are a true ‘palm-leaf Sepoy' — 

a very cheap sort of a hero! But here comes 
Gkjvmda ” 

Oomnda " Samjatl Yon are very indiscreet 
Don't you know that the janudar’s spies are all 
about ? If what you said jnat now were reported 
to him by an enemy, it would go hard with yon 
Don’t speak so loud, for aught I know somebody 
may be listening from behmd the wall ” 

Nanda “ I don’t care if it is reported to the 
jamidnr It is impossible to bear all this oppression 
His injustice knows uo bounds Is there no God 
m the heavens? All the rdmts havi got their 
bones fried through oppiessiou The Brahmanas 
are cursing him loud, taking the sacred paita m 
their hands, and looking up towards the sun It is 
tone we all moxle a dharmaghaf and refused to pay 
the imqmtous ituifhot What say you, swngaf ^ ” 
Govinda “ What you say, sa/ngat, is all true 
It IB no doubt a temble oppiession But what can 
we do? He is noh and powerful, and we are poor 
people How can we fight with him f ” 

Napda “Then I suppose you mean to pay the 
mathot ? *’ 

Otymnda* “I have no choice in the matter If 
I refuse to pay, he will ill-treat me, perhaps imprison 
me, am? possibly set my house on fire , and it will 
be impossible to get justice done ” 

Na/nda “I say, is there no one above! Will 
He not punish the* wioked jamidar ? ’’ 

Ommda “ I bebeve the gods pnnish wicked 
men But we do not Bee that in this life. Perhaps 

t 
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m his next birth he maj be punished But 1 see 
no hope of his being punished m this life ” 

KdpHa ‘ Fnend, you are quite nght. There 
18 no use opposing the janiidd.r You should any- 
how pay down the m&thot You cannot prevail 
against the fliighty” 

Modem “ No one is more against the iniquitons 
m&thot than I am The jamicMr has no right to 
impose this cess on ns But how oan we snreess- 
fully fight against him ? Therefore my opinion is 
that we should quietly pay the cess " 

Nanda “ But wby not make a dhannaghat ? " 
Qovmda “That is easily said, but wi^ whom 
will you make dha/rmaghat? Will all the people 
of the Tillage agree with usf Don't you know 
that fifteen annas (fifteen sixteenths), of the people 
through fear of the jamid^ will not join us, if we 
refuse to pay f And of what use will a dharmaghat 
of half-a-dozen persons be f You are very bold, 
a&ngat, but you want discretion " 

Bokar&m “ 1 don’t understand about dhwrmaghai 
or farmaghat I know this, that, if we don't pay 
the mathot, we shall be ruined Besides, it is useless 
fightmg against fate It is his fate to be a jamidar, 
and it 18 our fate to be his i 4 iyats , we must^ there- 
fore, submit to hiB exactions, whether just or unjust " 
Nanda “ Well said I you, BokAramJ are a true 
hero Sah&eh I sabemh ! ” 

BoJeaerdm "You need not ndioule mff I do 
not see any difference between you and me In 
talk, yon are as big as a mountain, but m action, 
you are Hke a mustard-seed, I, know your father 
wdl at last pay the m&thot. Then of what use w 
this boasting ? " 
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Nanda " If my father pays the maOwt, it will 
be without my consent , and, as he is the head of 
his family, he can certainly do whatever he bkes , 
but hia paying or not paying will not alter my views 
But, here comes ivicle Mamk, I am much mistakeii 
if he consents to Govinda’s paying the mathot What 
say yon, uncle ^anik ? ” 

Kalam&aik “ What about, Nanda f don't bother 
me with questions just now Let mo first take a whiff " 

Qovmda was smokmg at the moment Kalam&mk 
entered the room, and he immediately pot the hookah 
mto hia uncle's hands Amongst the higher and 
middle classes, it would be deemed bad manners for 
a young man to smoke in the presence of his father’ll 
brother, but it is not considored so amongst the 
labouring claases, and chiefly for this reason, that, 
as they always work together in the field, where 
theie can be no privacy, and, as tobacco is the only 
refieahment they enjoy, they are obhged to emoke 
in the presence of then superiors 

Kalam&mk gave three oi four hard pulls with his 
mouth at the hookah — indeed, the pulls weie so hard 
that the kaliha blazed up — and then turning towards 
Nanda, enqnired on what subject he wished to have 
his opinion 

Nanda “ What other subject can it be, ancle 
MSnik, except the all engrosamg one, of the inatlwt ? 
I wish to know whethci you are gomg to pay the 
mathot m not” 

Kalanianik "I thought you knew me too well 
to ask such a question 1 consider the mathot to be 
a, most unjust imp^tuipi, and, as such, 1 can never 
submit to it PotsQoth! because bis sou is going 
to get maimed, therefore we, poor people, must pay 
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the expenses of tlie wedding ! When the sons of 
poor raiyats get mamed, privy who pays the 6xpent>eat 
Does the jamidar pay one cowne T On the contrary, 
does he not on such occasions expect, and actually 
receive, presents f Such is the way of the world I 
On the head which is alie'idy saturated with oil, 
more oil is poured, whereas we poor /oik go entirely 
01 11 ess ” 

Nanda "Well said, uncle MAmk I quite 
agree with yon We should not submit to injustice " 

Kiilaimimk "That is what I say But Govinda 
IS like his father He is a man of peace, he has 
already made np his mind to pay He la quite 
{lightened by the jamidar’s threats If I weie he, 
I would refuse to go again to the jamidar’s outoheny 
and crack the skull of the first fellow that came to 
catch hold of me ” 

Oaomda “But, ancle, would not that be fool- 
hardmess'’ I quite agree with you that the imposi- 
tion IB unjust and opprassive Bujj what can I do ? 
and what can yon do ? If I beat any of the jamidar’s 
servants, I shall be without doubt put m jail Living 
in water, bow can 1 quarrel with the alligator ? The 
best plan is to hve on good teims with him If 1 
resist, 1 am mined ” 

Ohatura “ That is speaking hka a wise man 
How can we, poor and weak as we are, 030 Uteud with 
the jamidAi f Dwarfs as we are, how can we hope 
to catch the moon with oar hands f Govmda is wise 
m making up his mmd to pay ” 

Kalamamk "People say that I am rush, and 
have not much sense But jt i8,.8aid of over sensible 
people, that a strmg is— — you know the proverb 
N04 no, I do not wish to wise like yon olL I 
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slionld like to see the fellow that dares come to me 
asking for mdthot Won’t I make him drmk sour 
milk on the spot^ and poiliaps send him to the house 
of Yama ” 

Qomnda "Take you good care, uncle, what von 
do By your boldness you may bring rum upon our 
family You flra the strongest and bravest man m 
the village, but you cannot fight singly against mo 
hundred men, and the jarnidar can muster 6ve 
hundred men against us ” 

Kalamantk '* Don’t be apprehensive of me, ueph e w 
I am not a fool , I will not bring ram upon you ” 
Kapila, the handhu, or fi leud of Govindi, who had 
been all this time quietly listeumg to the above 
conversation, said, “Is it not extraoidmary that the 
Kompimi Bnhadwr allows all this injustice to be m 
dieted upon os f Kompani Bahadu/r’ s rule is in in my 
respet ta better than the i ule of the Musaultuuns , but 
how IS it that lu this respect it la worse f How can 
Kompam Bithailnr see without concern all this 
ippreasion of its own subjects by wicked jimidars f” 
Oluitum “Wliat a sheep you are, Hap ill yon 
think Kompani Bahadur cares eirhei for oui ive d or foi 
our woo 1 Not a hit of it AH that it caies foi la the 
regular, payment of the Tama So long as the jamitlm 
regulaily pays the Sadat Jama, the Kompam hahadur 
does not enquno how he collects it, or how much he 
collects Has not the Kompani Bahulm armed the 
jamidar '^th those dreadful weapons, the kaptam and 
the pantham, to the rum of all its raiyiits f” 

Madan, Govinda’s nuta, said “ But I have always 
heard old people eay that the Kovipani Bahadusr is 
just and meiciful How then can it allow the 
jaiuidara to oppress the nuvats so much ? The Sadar 
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Jam& wlucli the jamidir pays is the biood money of 
the r^iyats ” 

Qovinda “ The fact is, though the Ko/npam 
Bahadw is ]nst and merciful, it has mode laws on 
the suppositioii that the jamid^ have common 
honesty and humanity The Kompam Bahadur never 
dreamt that ]amidars would be so wiclfad ” 

Basamai/a “ But you don’t mean to say that all 
jamidAra are wicked. The jamid&r of my maternal 
uncle in Zilla Hugh is said to be a very good man 
My uncle says that that jamid^ is the father of his 
rdiyata He not only does not exact illegal cesses, 
but m a season of drought, or of mxmdation, he 
exempts the rihyats from paying rent ” 

Ncmda I daresay there are a few jamidlirs of 
that sort But fifteen annas of them are tyrants I 
should say fifteen annas three paysas out of the rupee 
are of that sort They rob the poor, deprive 
Br&hmanos of their rent free lands, and burn the 
honaes of their r&iyats Why doed Mother Slarth 
suffer these miscreants to remam m her lap V’ 

Qomnda “ Sdngat, you are edwaya hot Some 
crow will cany your words to the ]amidar ” 

Nanda " I don’t care if it does " 

The conversation detailed aboye was followed by a 
game of cards called Qrahu — ^Nanda and Govmda bemg 
partners on one side, and Ohatnra and Madan on the 
other, the rest of the assembly ranged themselves 
under the one party or the other as spectators As 
Ohatnra was the best player of them all, his party 
won, having hoisted no less than three sixes and two 
fives to the disgrace of the others party When the 
wmnmg party hoisted a sue, great was their joy, which 
th^ etpressed by a loud dapping of hands, Not a 
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drop of wme or any spinfcnona liquor had ever gone 
down the throat of any of these rural players — their 
only refreshment was the hookah, which ever and anon 
went round It was almost midnight when our village- 
statesmen arose and went to thair honses 
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I ve ootaoed, on our laii I a oourb-riny 
An mony h timo ray honrfB boon vrao, 

Poor tenant bodies, scant o oasli 
How they rmtnn tbolo a Suitor's suash t 
Ell stamp an threaten orrsaon swear 
H*]! api rahend them poind their g^r 
While they manu stan wi aspeot bumble, 

An hear it a an fear an’ tieinblo 

Th« Tvta Dog*. 

Taa next two days Gonnda spent m earaestly debating 
in his mind whether he should pay the cess or not, and 
ue found no httle difficulty in making up his mmd 
In his own house he had talk on the subject with his 
mother and his uncle, and they were^of opposite views 
— the mother urgmg him to pay, and the unde msist 
ing on not paying and on abiding the consequences 
The arguments of Sundaii may be thus summed up — 
*'It is a dangerous tbmg to mour the displeasure of 
a powerful man, and especially of one's rajah The 
jamidAr can rum us, can seize the ciop in tlie field 
on pretence of aiTeara of rent, can cai^ away our 
cattle, can seU our houses, Can impiisou ns, can hill 
us How can you, then, my son, incur the dfepleasure 
of such a man f Fiahee cannot afford to be on bad 
terms with the aUigator of the tank " Kalamauik, 
on the other hand, thought it woul^ be great cowardice 
to submit to so imquitous an exaction He broke out 
against the zammdar m a most violeht manner, calling 
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him hifl brother m-law (wife & brother) and describing 
him aa the greatest sinner upon earth Govindiis 
iather m law IPadma Lochan was of the same opinion 
with his mother thinking it madness not to psy He 
moreover told Govftida that he must not put laith 
m the empty declarations of people some of whom 
though they use tall language submit at last , and 
that not a few people were mischievously inclined 
towards him, dissuading him from paying the indihof 
only that they might witueas Goviudas rum On the 
whole Govinda thought it wise and expedient to make 
up his mind to submit to the zammdlh-’s exaction but 
at the same time he determined to tell the hindloixl to 
his fare at the time of payment that the imposition 
was illegal and unjust. 

On the appointed <lay at about eight o’clock 
m the morning, Hanuimin Singha called at the house 
of Qoviuda, and said tliat he was wanted at the 
zammddr’s outcherry Tying the amount ol the 
mdthoi in bis dhuti round his must, he followed 
the tdtdffir The zamiuddr uas seated in lus usual 
place, surrounded by the divAiia, the goimstd, and 
others. Govinda, putting his bathing towel round 
his neck, made obeisance to him by touclung the 
ground \(ith his forehead Tlie divdna said 

“Well, Sdmanta, have you brought the mMliot 
with you 1 ' 

^mmda “ If the divdna mahdsdyn were to 
forgive vaS I should feel greatly obliged, as 1 am 
largely m debt." 

Zam%nd(tr ‘ Ton scoundiel, you still talk of 
being excused? It » only in consequence ot your 
father, who was a good tenant, that you escaped with 
impunity three days ago, when you refused to pay 

T 
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the cess I mean to punish you woU for delaymg 
bo pay, and for doing an mfinite deal of mischief 
among my tenants, whom yon were trying to dis- 
suade from paying” 

Qomndcb “ 0, Incarnation ol Justice I I never 
attempted to dissuade anyone from paying ” 

Zamindar “Hardmz^dal I am* well informed, 
you did try Did you not hold nocturnal meetings 
to discuss this subject f And did you not use 
threatening language towards me?” 

Qomiida, “I never used thieatenmg language 
towai da your worship ” 

Ziimnndar “ Yon did, yon rascal , and if you 
agam deny it you will be beaten with shoes You 
mean to say yon did not hold meetings at night 
for abnamg me?” 

Oovinda I do not know of any meetmg 
especially held for the purpose of discussing the 
subject of the •matliot, or of abusing your lordship ” 
Zavnndar “Were you not present in the shop 
of Knvera the blacksmith two nights agof and did 
you not abuse me then T ” 

Oamnda "I happened to be there that night, 
as I am there almost every evening, but there was 
no meeting especially called, and 1 never said one 
word against your worship, 0 Incarnation of 
Justice ” 

Zamindar "I repeat, if you deny it, you will 
immediately get ahoe-beatmg ” 

The divana now Suggested that perhaps it was 
not Qovmda, but some other person at the meeting 
that abused the zammd&r,* though he must have 
hoard it with approbation 

ZflsmifwWr "No I am sure it was this wicked 
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fellow who used threatening language WeU^ if he 
did not, let him name the party who did ” 

Untmthfulneas not bemg regarded by the Bengal 
i4iyat OB diahononrable, eapeoially m deahngs with 
landlords, Govmda'had no hesita^on m saymg that 
no one at the meetmg abused the zammdar The 
eamindar, who 'had leoeived from some unknown 
person an account, with considerable additions, of 
the talk at the «mithy, became now furious, and was 
almost gomg to strike Govmda, when the div&na 
mterposed, and represented that he was too mean 
a person to deserre the distmotion of being beaten 
personally by the great zamindfr himself The 
divtna then ordered GoTinda to pay down the mdthot 
and go away While m the act of untying the 
money from his dhuti, he said, "I am paymg the 
cess, but the imposition is an unjust one It is 
contrary to the laws of the Kompam Bahadnvr ” The 
eammd^ could no longer restram his anger, but 
got up, and taking mto his hand one of his own 
shppera, struck Govmda with it, abnsmg him at the 
same time somewhat m the following strain " Ton, 
wife’s brother, ungrateful wretch, you aoouse me of 
injustice I Tou, ghost of a peasant, yon pretend 
to be v,prsed m law , you dare teach me my duty ! 
I wiU shorten your mouth by shoe-beatmg This 
IB only the tieginmng of your misfortunes Worse 
calamities are in store for you I will rum you till 
dogs and* jackals weqp and howl at your misery” 
Govmda had not courage enough to make any reply 
to this castigation and this outburst — ^mdeed, he had 
edready shown morw th&n the average courage of 
Bengtdi peasants He quietly bore the castigation 
and swallowed the insult, wiped his eyes and that 
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part of his body to which the shoe had been applied, 
paid down the cess, and left the cutcherry 

The zamind^r and the divfi,na now entered mtp 
a eonversation as to the extent of dissaffection created 
m the Tillage, and both of thdln dwelt on the 
necessity of severely punishing Ki,lamAnik who, it 
was said, was doing more mischief than any other 
man The gomastd mentioned the name of the 
young blacksmith as another dongeroas fellow, who 
was always speaking against the zammdir, but the 
diT&na, who was kindly disposed towards Knvera, 
Nanda’e f itber, represented that the lad was m 
discreet, using always high flown words, but that he 
did no mischief, as he exercised no mfliienoe in the 
village There waa no doubt, however, of the gnilt 
of Kilam&nik It was only through his repre 
sentations that Govinda had at first refused to pay 
the cess, and there could he no reasonable doubt 
that he was endeavonimg to prejudice the other 
raiyats agaiust their landlord But how was he to 
be punished f He waa a most determined and 
ohstinate character, and as to personal strength, 
he had such an uncommonly powerful body, that he 
was more than a match for any three men m the 
village It was deemed necessary, however, Jkat he 
should be somehow punished The zammdar im 
mediately ordered Hanuuuvn Siugha, who was in 
attendance, to go in search of Kalamdmk, and to 
tell him that hm landlord wanted to see ffim The 
div&na said that Kalam&nik was not likely to obey 
the summons, and that it wonid be necessary to send 
at least a dozen men to fSbteh^ hold of him The 
eanund&r replied that shonld Ejilam&nik refuse to 
ootue, severer measures ninst be resorted to, but 
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jt waa expedient m the first instance to have reoouise 
to less ooeroiTe measures. 

Hanuman Smgha, acoordinglj, went m search of 
KalamAnik, whom he found m the field bnsily engaged 
in watenng a field* of sugar cone Seemg the zatmn 
dan’s taidgw, he saad^ “ Hallo, Hanuman Smg I what 
brings you he*ef" 

Ranu “1 have come m search of yon, M4nik 
Samanta " 

Kala "In seaioh of me! What have you to 
do with me?” 

Hanu “The jamid&r wishes to see yon” 

Kdla "The jamidiir wishes to see me I What 
have I to do with the jamidar ? I owe him nothmg 
He may have to do with Govmda, but what on 
earth have I to do with him?” 

Hanu " I do not know the reason why he has 
sent for yon I simply obey orders ” 

Kala "I am not the jamidar’s servant that I 
should go to him at his biddmg Go and tell him 
I am watering my fields, and have now no leisure 
to go to the ontoherry" 

Hanu “ I advise you to come with me Why 
should you incur the displeasure of the jamid&r for 
nothing? rheie is, surely, no harm m going to 
him Ho will not eat you up” 

Kala Eat me up I I should hke to see him 
try to eat me up Should he succeed in swallowing 
me np,*he would die of a pam in his stomach 
Whereoe I can swallow and digest many ]amidiira 
hke Jaya Chdud Saya Ohandhuri Mdmk Sdmanta 
IB too tough to bew easily digested. Do you go and 
convey my reply to his summons” 

So saying, Kalamdmk went on, with greater 
eneigy than befoie with the work of imgatio" 
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THB INDiaNATlON UBKTlBa 

ThoTi Imovrest the diaooatent, 

The ill-pent mormars, whiob this man a oppreaeioti, 

Hia omelt} and avanoe, hath provok’d 
Ainungat all honeat haa^ in idohwyte. 

ScHiuu’a lVtl\eZn» Tall. 

Ajionqbt the peasantry of Western Bengal there is 
not a braver nor a more independent class than the 
Ugra-EIshatnyas, or Agnria, the caste of which our 
hero was a member Somewhat fauer m complexion 
than Bengal peasants m general, better built, and 
moie mu'sculor m their corpora^ forma, they are 
known to be a bold and somewhat fierce race, and 
less patient of any injustice or oppinssion than the 
ordinary Bengoh rAiyat, who is content qmetly to 
submit, even without a protest, to any amount of 
kicking ITie phrase Agurvr goncvr, or the “Agon 
bully,” which has passed mto a proverb, mdioates 
that the AgUria are, m the estimation of their countiy- 
men, a hot-blooded class , that they are fearl^ and 
determmed m their character, and that»they resent 
the slightest insult that is offered them. Fewer m 
nnmhers than the Sadgopa class, which oenstitates 
the bulk of the Vardham&na peasantry, they are a 
oompuot and United band, and there is amongst 
them a sort of eaprd da eorpt w^ioh is hardly to be 
found in any other oUss of IfengaUs Naturally 
Istronger and mors mdustnous than dtner husband. 
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men, the ^gnna, aa a class, are m batter drciun- 
stanoes than the rest of peasantry, and, m 
consequence of Iboir superior wealth, display a 
correspondingly higher spirit of independence Hence 
it IS not to be 'Pondered at that the zainmcMr’a 
treatment of Govinda should rouse the mdignation 
of all the Aguflis of Kanohanpur Shoe beating la 
looked upon aa a most degrading punishment, fit 
only for the lowest classea of the people, and by 
how mnoh the Aguns deemed themselves to be 
better than Bagdw, Dorns, and Hn^is, by so much 
was their indignation roused at the insult offered to 
one of their tobo KAlamamk, when on his return 
from irrigating the sugar cane field he heard of the 
shoe>beating, became almost insane with rage , he 
brake out mto the most violent language, called the 
zammcHr all sorts of names, and vowed revenge to 
Wipe out the blot with which the honour of the 
family had been tarnished In the course of the 
day and the ensumg evenmg, almost all the Agnri 
peasants of the village visited Govinda and H&la- 
manik m their house, expressed sympathy witl 
them, regarded Govmda’a cause as their own, and 
resolved to harass tbe landlord m every way they 
oould .And yet what could they doT There wore 
not more than twenty-five families of Aguris in the 
village, and*if their numbei were largei, how could 
they hope to be successful m a contest with a 
zammdar* whose r&iyats numbered by thousands, 
and who hod an organised lathiai hand of at least 
one hundred able-bodied men f Ifor were the 
8adgopa$ and othes ohteses of husbandmen on the 
Bide of tbe Aguns Accustomed as many of them 
were to he daily beaten, cuffed, and kicked by the 
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zainindir and hia deputies, they were strangers to 
that sense of honour which animated Govinda and 
his caste men. So far from sympathising mth 
them they looked upon the Aguris as a very 
thin>skinned class who made •much ado about 
nothing 

In the days of which we are trenting (and it is 
about twenty five years ago), it was hopeless for a 
rAiyat, or any number of rdiyata, to cope successfully 
with zamindars The zaminddrs were armed with 
tremendous powers by the British Government, espe- 
cially by Regulation VII of 1799 and V of 1812 
which empoweied them not only to distrain the crops 
and cattle and all the property of tenants who are m 
arrears of rent or supposed to be so, but to compel 
them to attend tlieir cutchemes, and to imprison them. 
And the zaminddrs of those days were not generally 
an honourable class They made false charges against 
their tenants, refused to grve receipts for rents received 
and had recourse to pei^ury, chicanery, forgery, and 
the thousand and one arts of knavery for their own 
aggmndizement and the destruction of the peasantry 
Nor were the peasantry spirited enough to oppose the 
landlords in their high-handed measurea We have 
represented the Aguns to be a spirited and bravo 
class, but it must be remembered that they were 
spuited oompaied only with other Beilgali raiyats, 
and Bengali riiyats are, as a rule a sheepish and 
Bubmisbive race Were Bengal peasants l*ke Insh 
cottiers, Orangemen, Ribbonmen, and the rest, zaimn- 
ddn oppression would be impossible An old husband- 
man of the Aguri caste, speaking. in refeience to the 
mode lu which they should endeavour to harass the 
oaanndAr, said — ‘ As most of us have already paid the 
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cess, it will not do to prevent the rest from paying 
it In what preoise way, then, shonld we vex the 
landlord?" 

Kalamdimk '* In my opinion, the best mode 
would be to debver by one stroke Mother Barth 
of so heavy a harden as the wretch whom we call 
our ra]a I c^nld undertake by one blow of my 
club to dash out hia brains " 

The Old Peasant “Mimic Simanta, I fear you 
will by your rashness bring all of ns mto great 
trouble Shonld you kih the janudir, you will 
get yourself suspended from the gallows at Vardha- 
mona, and some of us will perhaps be imprisoned for 
life or transported beyond the Black Water " 

Ealamamk “ Mamk Simanta will never do bnei 
ness in such an awkward manner as to imperil either 
his own life or the lives of his fnends The act will 
be done, but the hand that will do it will not bo seen ■" 

The Old Peasant “ My son — ^I am old enough to 
be your father— dismiss such a homd thought from 
yoiu mind, do not imbrue your hand m Ihe blood 
of a fellow-oreature The gods will punish him It 
IS not for us to anticipate the deoi'ee of fate We 
should content ourselves with giving him all sorts 
of petty annoyances" 

Kalamanih “But have you heard that 1 have 
personally gtven mortal offenoe to the jomidir f He 
sent for me through Hanumin Smg, and 1 refused 
to go " » 

The Old Peasant “What did he send for yon 
for? Bid Hanntuin Smg not tell yon the reason 
why you had been,oaI|pd?" 

Kdlamanik “No reason was given, and it was 
therefore X refused to go But I know the reason 
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wliy Some misolueTotis fellow, some tale-bearer, 
must baye reported to either the ]amidar or the 
divana, what I said the other night at Kuvera’a 
shop 1 am supposed to be the rmgleader, and 
the creator of disaffection " 

The Old Peasant ‘ You were quite right m 
refusing to go If you had gone yon would 
perhaps hare been dishonoured You might have 
been beaten with shoes or impiisoned ” 

Kalamanih “ Ah weU I let me see If my 
name be Mamk S4manta, tbe jamiddr will have to 
me his treatment of Govinda ” 

The Aguri husbandmen of BAnchanpur, however, 
did not dotormme upon the mode in which they 
should wieak vengeance on the zamindar But Kala- 
m&nik seemed to revolve some scheme m hia mind. 
Prom the next day he seldom went to work m the 
field, but was seen to go about much in the neigh- 
bouring villages Not iinfrequently he left Eau 
chanpur early in the morning, long before sunrise, 
and returned at night Govinda could not but notice 
this oiroumstauce, but as Nalamanik kept quiet when 
quesnoued about the matter, he thought it proper 
not to make any fuither inquiry 




CHAPTER XLIIL 

MEK ! FIRS. ! 

Whjr flamM yon ■amm!*'. — ^why iboot to the Wut 
Tboae embere like stars f'om the finnaiuaul oast 
*Tia the fire-shower at roan. 

OampbtU. 

Onb night when (Jovinda and the women were 
fast asleep, and when Kolatnimk lay half awake 
on his bed, tosemg from side to side, portly on 
account of the sultry heat of the weather, and partly 
on account of the bite of that httle creature (the 
Ovmex leetulanua) which infests m shoals the 
dormitories of poor people in Bengal as m England* 
but whosfi modprous name m vemacnlar Anglo- 
Saxon we dare not mention in this history, in tlie 
event of some English lady honouring it with a 
pomsal — I say when KAlomanik Was m this state, 
his half-drowsy ears were assailed by the loud 
barking of the house dog Baghd As B^hd was 
not m the habit of setting up such a loud howl at 
the dead oS mght* Kalam^nik thought it strange, 
and the idea suddenly crossed his mind that some 
bmglar might be, with a view to theft, making a 
hole in the wall of the big hut where the valuables 
of the house were deposited Fmdmg that the 
barkmg was becoming jtpuder aad loader, he got np 
from his bed, took m his hand his bamboo-olnb 
which stood in a comer, opened the door, and went 
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softly and slowly into tlie lane behind the huts 
Scarcely had he entered the lane when two men 
rushed past him in great haste, and ran away with 
as great speed as their heels oonld carry them One 
of these men he distmctly reoognazed — ^for the moon 
waa still in the heavens though not far from the 
horizon — to be Bhima Kat^l, th% head of the 
zammdar’s band of club men Kalamanik called out 
and said, " Bhime 1 Bhime 1 Thief 1 Thief ” But at 
that dead honr of night no one r^ponded to the 
call, as all his neighbours were asleep He at first 
thought of pursumg the two men, but finding they 
had already gone a great distance alongside the tank 
far into the mango-grove, he gave up the idea, and 
went round to the back-side of the big hut to see 
whether any hole had been bored On going to the 
south east comer, he fonnd to bis horror that the 
thatch was on fire His first thought was to save 
the hves of Govmda, of his wife and children, who 
were all sleeping m the very hut the thatch of 
which was hlazmg He mshed back into the house, 
knocked at the door of the big hut with his club, 
at the same tune bawling out with all his might, 
Qovinda 1 Govmda ! get up I get up I fire ! fire I 
the house is on firs I” Govmda, startled with the 
lond noise at the door, and the crackling noise of 
the thatch overhead, was on ius feet i*i a moment, 
wakened his wife, and rushed out of the room with 
their ohildien in tlieir arms K&lamdmk i^shed mto 
the room and seizing with both hands whatever 
clothes anj| other valuables he could imd, brought 
them out mto the open yar^* pe then ran towards 
the huts of his neighbours, and raised the cry of 
Fire I fire 1 get up, neighbours 1 ” Having succeeded 
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in rousing some of his neighboiU’S, he, before their 
arrival, rushed back into the house, and ordered 
Gkivmda, who by this tuna had scarcely realised the 
horror of his situation, to bimg kahia of water from 
the tank which, as the reader knows, lay near the 
house, while he himself went up to the thatched 
roof of the big^ hut, part of whicli was blazing with 
fire When Govinda brought the first kahti of water, 
some of the neighbours arrived and assisted in the 
work ot putting water on that pait of the hut which 
the file hod not yet reached One of these neigh- 
bonrs stood at the ghat of tbe tank and filled the 
halai with water, it was then earned by a relay of 
men from shoulder to shoulder to the top of the 
bamboo ladder where Qevinda was standing Govinda 
pat the kalsi into the hands of Ehlain^ik, who 
ponced it over the thatch Kaln after kalai of 
water was m this manner brought and poured on 
the thatch But the attempt to save a part of the 
hut was m vain The fire had spread itself to the 
highe.st part, which is the middle of the thatch, and, 
in spite of the fiequent effusion of water, was makmg 
rapid progress K£lam 4 mk was ohhged to come 
down from the thatoh, and resign the hnt to the 
flames ^ Lest the other huts should take fire, they 
were copiously watered in the manner we have 
described, fThe bollocks and the cows were taken 
out of the oow>honBe, and pat at as great a dis, 
tanoe as*possihle from the fire, for it is looked 
upon ae a great sin if any member of the bovme 
species 18 allowed to be burnt, indeed, the penance 
which a householder has to submit to in the event 
of such a Catastrophe is far severer than the 
penance he has to submit to if his wife or children 
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are oonsamed in the flames In the meantime 
the whole of the big hnt, which was the beat, was 
on fire The smoke ascended far into the heavens, 
the bght which the blazing hnt produced, bt up half 
the village , the sounds of **iphut, fhwt, doom, doom,*’ 
which the bnrnmg bamboos and palmyra-beams sent 
forth, were heard from a great cbstajice The news 
of the fire was earned to every part of the village, 
and people from aU directions came runmng to see 
the spectacle AU of them expressed much hp- 
sympathy, but few lent a helpmg hand. Agm, the 
god of hre, was, however, satisfied with consnmmg one 
hat, and the conflagration was stayed Govinda, 
EAlamamk, and the other members of the httle 
household, spent the remaining hours of the night m 
the open yard m front of the fire yet blazmg They 
had the company of a few sympathising fnends like 
Nouda the blacksmith, Sapila the carpenter, Madau 
the grocer, Padma Lochan, Govinda's father-m law, 
and a few other Aguns They bed not succeeded 
m saving anything excepting those few articles which 
Kdlamanik had brought out. Whatever valuable 
things they had — and they were ceitainly very few 
— ^were burnt, mcluding of course aU the papers 
and documents belonging to the family Kdlam^mk 
told them the events of the night, how the dog 
barked, how he got out of his room euspecting a 
burglar was at hia work, how he had met Bhima 
Kotdl, the zamind^r’s head tathial, and another, how 
they ran away, and the rest All came to the oon* 
olosion that the hut had been set on fire by Bhima 
Kot&l, doubtless at the bidding; of the zanundir 
Next mornuig Kdlamtoik went to the Phafididai, at 
pohce-oonstable of the village, informed him that ins 
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big bnt bad been redaied to ashes, and that Bhma 
Kot^l was the moendiarj- Bhima Kot^l was sent for 
by the constable, Bhima's wife sent word that her 
husband was away a couple of days at his father- 
in law’s house, which was in a village five miles 
distant, and that he had not yet returned Khoda 
Bux, the viUagje Phionifular, asked KAIam&nik how 
he reconciled his own statement with the fact that 
Bhima was not m the village the last two days , 
but he and other Aguris who were with him mam- 
tained that Bhima was certainly in the village yes> 
terday, and that his wife’s statement was false The 
next morning Bhima rettimed to K&nchanpnr, for 
he had c*ertamly been away after settmg Govinda's 
house on fire, an mvestigation was held by the 
Phmiida/r, and it was deposed by more than a 
dozen witnesses amongst the zommdar’s retainers 
that Bhuna was not m the village the last three 
days, and witnesses from Bhima’s father-in-law’s 
village for the last two days, the Ph&ndn,da/r there- 
fore dismissed the case, and, at the bidding of the 
zammddr, did not send any report of it to the 
Daroga of Mautresvar, his official supenor Most 
inhabitants of the village^ however, notwithstanding 
this investigation, behoved that poor Govinda’s house 
had been set on fire by Bhima Sardar by the order 
of the zaminddr The mdignatiou of the Aguns 
was roused still more than ever, and K&ln.Tn ^.'niTfj 
gnasbrngi* his teeth m anger, thirsted for ven 
geance 
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flo With me to a notary seal me there 
your single bond an^ in a merry bport, 

U yon repay me not on snob a day 
In snob a place anoh sum or snms as are 
Expressed in the ocaiditiou let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal ponnd 
Of yonr fair desh, to bo ont off and taken 
In what part of yonr body pleaseth me 

Tht Merchant qf VmUea. 

tiow to reoonatrnot the best hnt, reduced to fuahes by 
the zammddr, uow formed tbe great subject of 
GkiTinda’s anxiety The wallB only were standing, 
the Btraw-thatoh, the bamboo frame-work, the palmyra 
posts and beams, had been all brarit down Tlie 
cost of erectmg suoh a cottage — and cottages m the 
VardhamAna distract are probably better built than 
those of other districts m the country — ^mcluding the 
raismg of the walls, could be hardly less than one 
hundred rupees, but, as the walls and the dpormg 
remained mtact, the roofing and the palmyra sup- 
ports would alone cost about fifty or sfisity rupees 
Whence could Govinda get such a large smuf In 
his money box — for he had a small woodeif box, of 
about the length of a span — ^there was hardly any- 
thing, excepting perhaps one rupee and a few paya$a, 
os li IB reckoned ^ommoua te> keep the money-box 
quite empty A peasant, however weU-to do, and 
Cbymda was confessedly poor, has no ready money 
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at any tune, all his silver being in the shape of orna- 
ments, on the persona of his wife and children A 
rAiynt^s wealth consists almost wholly m hia marax 
of paddy, palax of straw, and m his cows and bollocks 
In all cases of pecuniary difficulty, the r&yat'a only 
resource is the iron chest of his maliajan, that is, 
by way of emin'fence, the " great man ” — the man of 
all men m the village, who gives help to the distressed 
husbandman m the hour of his need We have 
selected for the motto of this chapter, the words of 
Shylock, but the reader must not suppose that all 
mahdjans of Bengal are as hard-hearted and inhuman 
as Shakspeare’s model Jew It is true that all 
mahajans, without exception, take usunons inteieat, 
but the husbandman gladly pays it, and we do not 
believe that, m Bengal at least, the money lender 
IS so much detested by the peasantry as a portion 
of the Indian press represents him to be Indeed, 
but for the good offices of the mahd]an, many a 
Bengal rdiyat would have to cool his heels m the 
cells of some prison house The very next day after 
hiB house had been burnt down, Govinda paid a visit 
to his noahlijan, who lived at no gieat distance 
from the smithy of Kuvera 

Golflka Poddar, for that was the name of 
Govmda's m^^h^jan, was by caste a Suvama vamha, 
that 18, "the banker caste, though of a lower order than 
that to wjpch the MaUiks of Calcutta, and the Ldh£s, 
Silas and Mandals of Ohinsurah belong Fe was 
nob a avamakara, or goldsmith, by caste, though 
his chief business was to make gold and silver oma- 
menta , and ho had lihe Treputation of bemg the best 
ornament maker for many miles round But he was a 
mastei; goldsmith, having under him a number of 
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workmen wkom he snpenntended He also bought 
and sold ingots of gold and silver He lent money on 
mortgage of silver and gold ornaments, or on mterest 
He had a shop in the town of Vardham&na m the 
immediate precmcts of the Mahi,m]&’s palace, where 
busmess was earned on by two of his sons The 
people all declared that Gelaka PGdddr was the 
richest man m the village, though nobody would 
have thought so from the sort of house in which he 
dwelt or from his style of hving His house was, 
certainly, surrounded by a high brick wak, the top 
of which was stuck with broken pieces of bottle, to 
make it difficult for thieves and robbers to ckmb, 
but there was not on the premises a smgle buck 
built room , there wore only several cottages of mud 
thatched with straw, though, it must be admitted 
the frame-work was of supenor workmanship He 
spent BO httle upon himself and his family, performed 
80 few religious ceremomes requinng some outlay 
of money, bestowed so httle chanty on either Brah 
manas or beggars, that ho was looked upon as a 
miser of the first water, and his name was never 
pionounced of a mormng by anyone, lest the unhappy 
pi onouncer should be deprived that day of his dmner 
for having taken on his kps so unlucky e name 
Nevertheless, Golaka Poddar was a mos^ respectable 
man, ho never cheated any one, and was honest 
and upnght m his deakngs 

When Govinda entered his mahdjon's house, he 
saw Qolaka bitting on a mat on the verandah of a 
neat cottage, with a touch stone m his hand, and a 
piece of gold which he waff rubbmg against it, in 
Older to asceitain its quakty He was dressed m a 
simple dhuiii the upper part of hia body bemg, quite 
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naked He looked like a man more tkan fifty years 
old , hiB chest was largely covered with hair , he had 
spectacles on , and his hair was mottled grey Raismg 
his head and taking oflF his spectacles, he looked at 
Govmda and said— Well, Samanta, what's the news ? 
I am sorry to hear that your big cottage was burnt 
last night Hda the whole of it been bnrnt, or only 
a pai-t of it f ” 

Qovinda "The whole, Podd&r mahasaya Not 
a bit IS remaining It is all ashes " 

QolalLa "Who could have done such a wicked 
deed f ” 

Qommda "What shall I say, sirf The poor 
are always oppressed My uncle saw Bhima Kot^l 
ruiinmg away towards tiie mango-grove m the 
company of another man, immediately after the fire 
had taken effect” 

Oolaka " Bhima Kotal ! and did you inform 
the PMndtdar of it f ” 

Oovvnda, “ Yes, Uncle did But yon know very 
well, the Phindidan’ is in the palm of the jamidAi’s 
hand. The jamidar's people came and gave witness 
that Bhime was that niglit and two days before in 
his father-m law's village five miles distant , so the 
case was hushed up, and no report of it was sent to 
the Daroga of Mantresvoi Poor people never get 
justice ” * 

Golakd “Ayel aye! So it is, Samanta It 
IS a wicked world I have seen enough in my day 
That IS one reason, Sdmonta, why I liave taken no 
lands for cultivation, I do not wish to come m 
contact with any jimnddh- '' 

Gownda “You, sir, can afford not to rent 
land, as you have plenty of gold and silver But 
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wlmt aro we lioabandmen to do f Land is our 
life ” 

Oolaka "Tiue Wbat is to be done now?” 

Oovinda “ Nothing, so far as punishing the 
burner of the house is conoemSd But the hut 
must be thatched agam And who is to befriend 
me on this occasion except yourSfelf f You are 
really my annadata — the giver of nee ” 

Oolaka “ Simanta ! You already owe me a 
considerable sum of money, and though I never 
have had recourse to the law-courts for reoovenng 
my money m any case, yet you must pay back the 
money to me soon How can you afford to borrow 
more money f ” 

Oomnda "But if I don't borrow, how can I 
get on r Shall my wife and children sleep at night 
m the open air f If you don't give me money the 
house cannot be built " 

Oolaka "Well, let me see, how much do you 
want ?" 

Oovvnda “ Less than sixty takas will not 
do " 

Oolaka " Sixty taJeds I What do you want such 
a largo sum for? The walls must be all there, the 
floormg IS there, and perhaps some of the^ posts , 
and you must have plenty of straw m your palaa, 
and then, near the tank, you have some clumps of 
bamboo Thirty takas wiU T think, be ^uite suf- 
ficient " 

OoviTida " Not one oowne less than sixty takds 
All the posts have been reduced to ashes , the straw 
in the pdlat is barely sufSbierit for the cows and 
bullocks, and 03 for the clumps of bamboos near 
the tank, there is not in them one single bamboo 
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fit for bnildmg purposes, they are all young and 
unseasoned ” 

Oolalca " I can give you the money, oei tan ly , 
but Tvhat I am thinking of is that the interest of 
the former debt, added to the mtei est of the pi esent 
debt, will make a large sum and pi ess heavily on 
yon You musi, of course, pay mterost at the rate 
of two payasd per taha a month ” 

Govinda, “ Of course, the interest wdJ be heavy 
But theie is no medicine for this disease I must 
somehow bear it ” 

Golnka Poddtir brought out a piece of paper, 
wrote on it a legular receipt, which was signed by 
Govinda os well as by two workmen as witnesses 
The Bilvei was then counted out 

On receiving the money Govinda and Kalainfinilt 
immediately set to woik Palm trees weie bought 
and cut, bamboos weie bi ought from a villige 
several miles distant, were slit, and turned into 
hahhans In these and other operations Goviuda 
and B^lamdnik were materially assisted by Nanda 
the blacksmith, and Kapila the carpenter, the former 
doing giatuitously all the necessary iron woik in the 
shape of nails, hoAks, &o , and the latter pi-eparing 
the pahnyia pests, the beams, and i afters 


OHAPrEE XLV 

THIi VILLAQR GBOQ BHOP 

Pam where we may throagh oity or through town, 

Village or hamkt, of this merry land 
Though lean and beggared evoiy twontioth paoo 
CouduotB the ongoanled noeo U) snob a whiS 
Of stole debaucli, forth issuing from the styoe 
That law has Uoensed as mokro Teiuperonoe reel 

Oouyer 

SoHE days after Govmda's big but had been reduced 
to ashes, Babu Jaya Ch&nd Raya Ohaudhun was sit- 
ting in his Outollerry, or rather half sitting, half 
lying down, his elbows resting on a huge bolster, 
and smoking, by means of one of those monstrous 
pipes called snakes, “which extended long and 
large, lay floating many a rood,” when Jaya 0h6nd 
was sitting m this mtoiesting position, suiTonuded 
by the pomp and circumstance of landlordism, by his 
divAiia, his gomasta, and molinnrs, Blirnia Sardar, 
the captain of bis olabmon, stood m front of the 
room, and made a profound bow Jaya''Chiind raised 
his head a httle, took off the snake from hia month, 
and said, “ Well, Bhima Sorddr, what's the^ews P” 
dhtm “ Mahfii-i] ! everythmg is right. In 
Mahfi,ra 3 a’s dominions nothing can go wrong ” 

Jeofo. “You managed diheetking rather neatly, 
the other' night. But yon were tdmost caught, and 
t£ the feI],ow had onCe Seiaed yon, it would have been 
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all over with you , for the rascal is not only as black 
but as strong ns Tama." 

Bhim " That fellow catch me ! MahorA], by 
your blessing I have strength enough to fight alone 
and unaided with half a dozen fellows like him ” 

Jay a "Ah, well, I don^t know about that, you 
are exaggerating your stiength That fellow must 
be stronger tHan you If you are Bhim, he is 
Ar]]uua However, you did your work successfully 
You deserve some baXshsh (rewaid) " 

Bhim “ Mahfira] ! everything I have is your 
lordship’s In your loi dahip I hve and eat and dnnk 
WTiat more could I expect 

Jaya Cbind ordeied the treasurer to give to Bhim 
Sard^ two rupees As the treasurer tlirew the rupees 
on the floor, the zemindar said to the Saidar, “Take- 
that tiilca, and enjoy yourself with your companions ’’ 
The Snrdar made another profound bow, repoatmg 
the words, “ Rama, ILima I Mnhnmj,’’ and went 
away 

Leaving Jaya Ohfind and his Tnimsters to their 
oonfabulutions, with the reader’s pei mission, we will 
accompany the Sardar and see how he and his fiiends 
enjoy themselves He, along with about a dozen of 
his companions, went to a grocer’s shop and bought 
some quantities of mu4h bdtas, phuf-kalm^ 

and pa{ah, ^ and went towards the tank Krishna 
S%ara, below the high embankment of which lay 
the only grog shop iii the village 

I suppose there were grog shops m the country 
before its occupation by the British, but theie is no 
doubt that the mcrease of drunkenness in the land 
is chiefly owing to t£e operation of the .ibkfin 
system of the Government That three thousand 
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years ago the Aryan settlers in India were, as may 
be inferred from the Rigveda, hard di inkers and 
staunch beef eaters, is probably true, but it is equally 
true that the inhabitants of India have been for 
oentunes the sobeiest people m ^the world , and it 
IS sad to thmk that amongst this remarkably tem- 
perate people drunkenness should be mtroduced and 
extended by the foremost Chnstiaif nation m the 
world It IS aU very well to say that the excise 
on spirits, which it is the office of the Abkdri 
Depai-tment to collect, has a tendency to repress 
and not to increase the sale of spirits, as it makes 
them dearer than before , but anyone who is 
acquainted with the workmg of that department 
must be awaie that the practice bebes the theory 
The aim of the Abk&n, bke that of every other 
branch of the fiscal service, is to increase the public 
revenue , but the revenue from spirits cannot be 
mereased without an moiease m their sale It is 
therefore the aim of all Abkan officers to establish 
as many grog shops aa they can in the country 
To this State interforouce we owe it that there are 
at this moment, m the year of grace 1871, more 
grog shops m the country than it ever had since it 
waa upheaved from the universal ocean Now every 
village almost has a grog shop, and the larger 
villages more than one , though tWgs w^re not m so 
bad a state in those days when the scene of this 
story IS laid as at present 

But to proceed Bhim Sard^ and hts dozen 
fnends went to the grog shop, which was a small 
mud hut thatched with straw They sat on the 
ground and ordered some ImUm oi an mtoxicatmg 
bquid called dheno, prepared from dh&n, that is. 
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paddy In those days no European winea, spmta, 

or bqnors could be had m the village grog-shop 
Only two sorts were sold, one prepared from treacle, 
and the other fiom paddy The spirit distilled from 
ti eacle was rathei^ dear for the poorest olasses, who 
alone diank, as it was sold about eight annas or a 
shilling a bottle , whereas dheno, or, as it used to be 
jocosely oaWed, ^ dhinijesvwn (that is, the goddess of 
paddy), which is simple fermented paddy and water, 
a gallon could be had for a tnfle A large hibnifi 
of dhanesvcun, which is as much as any hnman 
stomach can contam, was sold for one payas/t, which 
is a littlo less than a halfpenny The thirteen club 
men, moludmg Bhima Sarddr himself, sat m a row 
on the floor on their feet, without their bodies 
nnchiug the ground, lifting up their heads and 
keeping their mouths open, as if they were going 
to catch the ram The (wine-seller), with a 

kahi of dhonesviin in his hand, approached them, 
and mto tho open mouth of the first person in the 
row he poured as much bquid as he wished to drmk. 
In this manner the whole company, thirteen in num- 
ber, wore served After all had had a dnnk, they 
opened their store of provisions, which consisted of 
tmd mudlit,, bdtaea, plmt-kalm, and pdtah, and 
foU upon them with the utmost fury The 'tnv4^ and 
mudki were m such large quantities that when put 
on a piece of cloth on the floor they made a hillock 
But m a,^short time the whole was demolished As 
tliey ate the phui kalm they became very jolly, and 
Clucked many a joke , some of them rolled on the 
mud floor, and thus gave unmistakenble signs of 
mtonontion Aftef^ tile provisioiie had been all 
demolished, they again called for diumyLitoMi, and 
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the Sunni' again 8ei*v6d them m the manner I have 
already described, ponnug mto their upraised 
throats as much of the liquid as they wanted 
They now prepared their hookahs and smoked 
tobaooo, 

Sooty retamer to the vme 

Bocohna black servant negro fine 

With hookah m hand, some halt tipsy, and some 
entirely so, they left the grog shop, and passed 
through the vdlage, dancmg and wild with merriment 
I have heard it said by some of the inhabitants of 
K&nchanpnr, that of an evening respectable Brahmans 
of the village sometimes visited the grog shop I 
behove the statement is tme, but still there is no 
doubt that the grog shop was visited mainly hy the 
lowest class of inhabitants, a class lower liian that 
to which our hero belonged. 



OHAPTEB XTjVI 


THB IKDiaO-PIANTKR OP OTRilANASAE. 

He flnda hia fallow guilty of a skm 
Vot oolourad Uka Wa owu and liaviTig power 
T enfnroe the wrong tor euoh a worthy oaiiao 
Dooms and doTOtea him an bi« lawful pray 

7 ^ nuk. 

Thb reader will perhaps recollect that, a long time 
ago, we left the little family of DargAnagar, giTmg 
his first rice to the infant Yodava, the son of Mad 
hava , since then no noteworthy event had happened, 
excepting that Mdlati once paid a visiii to Kdn- 
ohanpnr on the occasion of the celebration of the 
usual purificatory rites, which, amongst the Sudras, 
always take place one month otter the death of an 
individual When slie first heal’d of her father's 
dangerous illness, she was anxious to come to Kan- 
chanpnr, but her mother-n -low dissuaded her from the 
journey j when subsequently the tidings of her father’s 
death reachftd her, she hastened to her native village to 
be present at the purification Her stay, however, 
had beell short, and she had returned agam to her 
own house at Dui-gdnagar, of oonrse walking all the 
way on foot, as her husband wm too poor to pay for a 
piiZfet, the only vel»ol6«used by the wealthier classes 
m the Country, 'where the roads — where there are 
ffuch — ore m such a state, that no four wheeled oar- 
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nage can possibly pass on tbem Midbava and 
Malati, tbe most affectionate couple at Durgdtiagai, 
were happy m each other’s company, hut as no 
earthly state is susceptible of unalloyed happiness, 
each had a cross to bear The crqpk m M^lati’s lot, 
as the reader knows, was the unhappy temperament 
of her mother m law, who, true to her name, was 
every hour of the day distilhng nectar, m the shape 
of cross words, rebukes, tin eats, and ill-natured lan- 
guage of every sort, to the never-ending torment of 
Malati and KAdambim These nectaiine outbursts 
could be tolerated if they were occasional, but the 
Wise man’s saying was realized in Sndh&mukhi, that, 
a contmual droppmg m a very raany day, and a con 
tentious woman are alike , ” and poor Mdlati iolt 
with the said Wise man that, “ it was better to dwell 
m the wilderness, than with a ooutentioua and angry 
woman ” And to the wilderness she would have fled, 
or would have, like Adun, turned a Vai'^hnavi, il 
if she had not been either a wife or a mother , but 
her conjugal and maternal ties chamed her to her 
homest^, made, however, nncomfortable by the 
ebullition of an unhappy temper The crook m 
MAdhava’s lot was of quite a different sort, it 
consisted in his relation to the mdigo planter of 
Nilddngii 

Nildangd (that is, the “JP'ield of Indigo”) was 
not, properly speakmg, a village, as it consisted only 
of an indigo factory, togethei with scores *9f huts, 
m which dwelt the Buna ooohes (chiefly the natives 
of Chota Nagpore, and the Sonthal Pergunohs) who 
worked m the factory The residence of the planter 
was a fine looking house, with an immense compound, 
m which thei*e was a beautiful avenue of the stately 
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fir, introduced into the country since its occupation by 
the Bngbsh In front of it there was the factory pro 
perly so called, where were earned on the oompbeatod 
operations of indigo manufacture Round about the 
factory, but at sdiue distance, stood miserable huts, 
m which bved the Buna coolies of whom we have 
spoken The planter was an English gentleman of 
the name of John Murray, who, though not the 
proprietor of the factory, was its manager and snper- 
mtendent, the factory iteelf being the property of the 
Bast India indigo ooncein, one of the nohest indigo 
jomt stock companies in the lower provinces, and 
which supphed the Engbsh market with the largest 
quantity of the blue dye As the raiyats of Bengal 
find it difficult to pronounce English names anght, 
they generally lengthen and widen them agree- 
ably to the genius of their mother tongue, and make 
them conospond to some Bengab names or sounds 
By this interesting process, Campbell is turned mto 
Sam/iaZ (a blanket) , Larmour into Ldl Mohana 
(a sort of Bengali sweetmeat), Sibbald mto Subol 
(a Bengab personal name) , Saunders into Swndes 
{a sweetmeat). Brown mto Va/runa (the Neptune of 
the Hindu Pantheon) , Maskelyne mto ManTnl (trouble) , 
and Btddwm mto balad (that is, a bull) Agreeably 
to this system of metamorphosis — eadi instance erf 
which 18 as** remarkable as any sung by Ovid — • 
Mr Murray, the planter, was called Man, which m 
Bengab Aeaus either flogging or the plague And, 
truly, when we consider the relation m which Mr 
Murray stood to hundreds of the peasantry m the 
neighbouring villages, w* think he merited the cogno- 
men for he was constantly m the habit of beatmg 
refractory coolies and raiyats with a sort of oat-o 
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nme-tails, wluoh he christened under the name of 
gadadhu/r, or the club imelder He wae, for this and 
other reasons, looked upon as the plague or the pesti- 
lence Mr Murray, though a young man of about 
thirty five years of age, had a suffbnrnt complexion, 
for he was constantly out m the fields inspectiug the 
plantations Early in the mommg^that is to say 
about seven o’clock — he had his ehhota hazn (break 
fast), which consisted of a cup of tea, a shoe of 
bread, and a half-boiled egg , mounted on his Buce- 
phalus, and rode many a mile, with his insepai 
able companion, gadadluir, in his nght hand He 
did not return home till about ten o’clock, when 
he held a sort of court, hearing petitions from 
coolies and rdiyats, and gmng decisions on them 
At about one o’clock he had his breakfast, pro 
perly so called, when he consumed quantities 
of claret and brandy Hi the afternoon he again rode 
out, more for pleasure than for busmaa, aud had 
his dinner at about eight at mght It is also 
certain that he compelled unwilhng raiyats to take 
conti’acts fop mdigo, forcibly seized the lands of poor 
and helpless husbaudineu, aud sowed them with indigo 
seed, burnt the houses of many, imprisoned them in 
his intones, and employed his laih^als (club-ymn) to 
plunder villages And yet if anyone saw and conversed 
with Mr Murray, it was difficult to beCeve that he 
could be capable of suoh acts He was a gentleman of 
good family and of some education His •manners, 
especially to Europeans, were exceedingly pleasmg 
He kept an open table, aud his hospitahty to Euro- 
peans was provtibial He pa*d a monthly subscription 
of ten rupees to an English school estabhshed in a 
nei^bourmg village for the education of native 
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youth, he had a large medaome chest out of which 
he used to deal out freely quinine and other drugs 
to the sick people of the villages, and his name, I 
beheve, has been found m the subscription hsts of 
the Tract and Bibre Societies, and even m the reports 
of one or two nnssiouary societies carrymg on their 
operations in Bengal How all this talhes with his 
barbaiouB inhumanity towards the peasantry, his 
oppressive measures, and his acts of spoliation, I do 
not pretend to understand, but there is no doubt that 
both these classes of facts are time, and it is the 
biismess of a philosopher — not of a matter of-fact 
historian like myself — to reconcile them Madhava's 
father, Keaava, hod in an evil hour taken diidan, as 
it IS called, that is, odvauce-mouey, from Mr Murray, 
for cultivating indigo in his fields, and ever since, 
he hud been supplving the factory with many oait 
loads of the plant every yeai, till the day ot his death 
He often tned to get out of the muddle, but that 
was impossible Whoever once touched the indigo 
planter's advance, became a slave for evermore 
Somehow or other, whatever quantities of tlie indigo 
plant Kesava gave in at the factory every year, he 
always remained a debtor to the planter for the 
debt of one year bo wos obhged to sow mdigo the 
next yeai, and the sowing went on every year simply 
because the &ebt was never cleared A r&yat’s debt 
to the planter descends from generation to geneiation 
No matter what heaps of the indigo plant the r&iyat 
bnngs mto the factory, the debt has the smgulnx 
faculty of never getting cleaied off Agieeably to 
this self perpetnatiSg faculty of the fiictoiy debt, 
Mddhava felt himself bound hand and foot to the 
plantqjr Though he hated the name of mdigo, yet 
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SOW he mast, as agamst his name m the factory books 
there was the everlasting debt He would have 
gladly paid off the debt m the shape of money, m 
order to nd himself of the monbus^ Bat the planter 
would not receive it The debt was not an ordinary 
one, which could be paid oS by specie, it was advance- 
money — originally it was so with M4fiiava’a father — 
and must be paid off by so many bundles ol the 
mdigo plant , and as Madhava's bundles of the 
plant which he raised m his own fields had the 
singular faculty, when taken to the factory, of never 
commg np to tb.e prescribed measure and quality, 
his debt went on moreasmg and mcreasing, tiB it 
became something considerable for so poor a peasant 
as he was The planter, like the Old Man of the 
Sea m the Arabian Nights' Entertamments, nevei 
left those upon whose shoulders he had once got 
up till he rumed them Before conoludiug this 
chapter, however, it is as well to remark that we do 
not regard every Bengal rdiyat as a saint, and every 
indigo planter as a blue devil Some planters are 
benevolently disposed, but the system which they 
follow, bemg permcious m the extreme, is suflicient to 
convert the gentlest of human beings into feTOOious 
tigers, unless, indeed, they choose to bnng rum upon 
themselves And even moie than this^ There are 
some indigo plantois m Bengal who are not only not 
hated by their raiyats, but loved by them, aj;id looked 
up to as their Ma-bap, that is, mother cmd father 
But the plauteiB of whom we speak are not Buio 
peans, neithei are they natives They are noh East 
Indian gentlemen — they are 'honfined to the distnot 
of Purneah — not birds of passage, like the Europeans, 
who^e only object is to make monsj and then run 
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away to merry England as fast as steam can cany 
them, but men born and bred in the country, and 
who purpose also to be bnned in it They aie kmd 
to their rfiiyats, and their raiyats look up to them as 
benefactors Sucii plaiiteis — alas, that their race is 
dying outl — aie like the better sorts of zamindars 
And as for thetf'aiyats, no doubt some are dishonest, 
trying to evade cultivating mdigo after takmg 
advances, and sometimes taking advances fiom two 
planters, if they he sufiioiently near each other, for 
the same crop But making every allowance for the 
dishonesty of the ntiyal theie is not the slightest 
doubt that a fearful amount of m]tistice and oppres- 
sion has been exercised upon the helpless cultivator 
by the powerful indigo planter 
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And from hiB ooSorn 
Keoeive tii« golden earnest of onr death 

Kvng Kmvry V 

Thkh* are two systema of mdigo planting, the 
mjahdd and the ratycdi In the former, the planter 
cnltiTates the plant on his own lands, of which he is 
eithei the aaiaiadfi.r or which he has taken on lease 
from a zamindar, and in the lattor, he gives advance 
of money to the i^yat on condition that he should 
onltivate the plant on his own lands and sell it to 
the planter at the factory rate In the mjahad 
system there is not much room for oppression, for 
the planter cnltivabea the plant on his own land by 
his own men and at his own cost, and if there he 
any oppression, it is not extended to the peasantry, 
but IB confined to his own aeivauts and coolies 
The ratyah system is the fnutfnl mother of innu- 
merable evils In this system the rdiyat enters mto 
a contract, m which he stipulates +‘o supply the 
planter m the season of manufacture with a cettam 
quantity of the plant at fixed rates, aCid obtains 
advance of money m order to help him in the onl- 
tivation No doqb^< there are cases in which dishonest 
rfiiyats, after receiving the^adi^ce, do not prodnce 
the plant at the proper tune, but these cases are 
few and far between, owmg chiefly to the fact that 
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the planter is infinitely more powerful than a single 
raiyat or a numbei of i-aiynts, and can maintain his 
nghts by law or by force It is the raiyats who 
snffer most The contracts are very generally forced 
upon raiyats who *are unwilling to take them To 
the English leader this may appear strange, but it 
18 a simple faot^ and it will not appear strange when 
we consider that the peasantiy of Bengal are weak 
and spiritless, and are unable to resist the all bnt 
omnipotent planter The unwillingness of the i-Aiyats 
to take contracts for the indigo plant arises from the 
fact that indigo cultivation is not remunerative to 
the laiyat It exhausts the soil more than other 
crops The rate at which the r&iyat is paid for the 
indigo-plant which he cultivates is, though nommaUy 
ust, m leality rumons When the hushaudman takes 
his plant to the factory, it is menmired by an officer 
of the planter called ojaiidwr, or weigher, oi rather 
measnier This officer is provided with an iron 
chain SIX feet long, which he puts round the girth 
of the plant, and whatever quantity of the plant this 
chain encloses is, m the language of the factory, 
called a inindle The bundle is six feet not only in 
girth but also in length, and as generally, nuless 
m an exceptionally good season, the plant does not 
attain the requisite length, it is placed on the 
ground and ptt end to end with the stalks outwards, 
and the whole is pressed with the utmost force of 
the measuler, who is selectud tor the strength of his 
arms The rd.iyat who measured the plant m hia 
own field and found it to be, say, six bimdles, finds 
to his astonishmout at tb$ factory that it has become 
reduced by the IVocrustean process to which it is 
auhiected to only two bundles He wnugs his band 
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m de<ipair , lie weeps But there is no help for it 
The ojandur has found it to he only two bundles 
\t this rate the raiyat, of course, is never able to 
pi odiioe hia f iiU tale of the plant^ and is accordingly 
put down in the planter’s books as a debtor by the 
difference Tins hiippeus every year, and the debt 
IS aver on the inciease 

One day towards the end of March, Madhava was 
ploughing hia field, when Mr Murray in the course 
of hia morning ride made his appearance, and stood 
under a tree which was not far off M&dhava imme> 
diately put the plough into the hands of his com- 
panion, and advancing towards the planter, made a 
profound bow after the Hindu fashion, that is, 
bendmg down his head and tonchiiig the forehead 
with joined hands 

"Well, Madhava," said the planter, “I see yonr 
land IS ready for sowing Are yon going to sow 
indigo m this fi^ld ? " " Hazfir," said Madhava, 

" if I sow indigo, what will my family eat ? I have 
piepared this field for paddy, bnt if indigo be sown 
m it, I shall be without food ” " Ton don’t mean to 
say you are not going to sow mdigol Yon must 
come and take advance to-morrow I besides, you owe 
me some money As long as that debt is not dis 
charged you must cultivate mdigo " 

“ Khodiwand I I will pay my debt in silver 
What can I do? I tnll borro^v the snm^from the 
mahajau and pay Hazur" 

" Pay your debt to the factory m silver 1 Who 
eve* heard of such a thing f I suppose Nava Hnshru^ 
Baneirjea has beep tampemJg Wtfh you." 

"(jumb Porwatl no one lias been tellag me 
anything I find that by cultivating inifigo J only 
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lose , I do not get any profit, and my granai y of 
paddy remains empty “ 

“ By onltivating mdigo yon only lose 1 Who has 
put this bright idea into yoor head ? Tour father 
cultivated mdigo ^or me every year, he never lost 
anything by it, you have become wiser than your 
fathei I I finij a gieat many husbandmen of this 
village aie refusing to take advance There must 
be meaning m all this The wicked zamuidir must 
be at the bottom of it all 1 must teach you aU 
and the zammdar a lesson You must come to the 
factory to-morrow and take advance If you do 
not, you will feel the consequence ” 

“ Khodawand ! forgive mo this year I am unable 
to obey Ha/m-^s order ” 

“ Take care, fool, what you do , don't be led away 
by the evil oounsols of designmg men Oomo and 
take advance, and cultivate iiidigo " 

“B’ccuse me, Khodawand! this year I will pay 
Hoznr in cash Have pity upon mo, O Incarnation 
of Justice, and giant my petition I" 

"You ai-e a gieat fool, Mddhava I You are rush 
m^ headlong mto destruction with your eyes open 
I tell you, when I am angry with you, no sAla (wife's 
brother), not even the isamindar, will be able to protect 
you" 

"I know Hazfir is omnipotent, hke the gods 
WTio IB able to contend against Hazdrf How can 
I make Hazfir angry, and hvef Have meioy upon 
on mnooent man " 

"Yon on innocent man! I bebeve you are the 
rmgleader of aU Jibe , malcontents of this village 
Yon haye been dissuadmg them from takmg advance, 
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and tlie zamindar lias been promising to support yon. 
But I shall see who supports you ” 

“ BDiodawand, I never dissuaded any one from 
takmg advance I am too insignificant a person to 
have any influence upon otter people I look upon 
Hazur as my protector I pray Hazlir wiU be 
pleased to grant my hnmbie petition^' 

“Your petition cannot be granted Yon are 
a dishonest fellow You owe money to the 
factory, and you now refuse to sow mdigo But I 
wiH see to it that yon do sow indigo in your 
field “ 

“ KbodAwand I be pleased to consider that the 
debt, properly speaking, is my father's, and I am 
quite willing to pay it m full in silver" 

“You are very kind! Dare you say that you 
are not bound to cultivate mdigo for the factory, 
when your name is in the factory books as a debtor? 
If you say that agam, you will get something on 
vour back immediately Now, listen Come to the 
factory to-morrow and take advance If you do 
not, your mm is certain, and not only your rum, 
but the rum of aU the iidla^ of this Village who 
refuse to sow mdigo Now, remember what I have 
just now said You know Murray Saheb means to 
do what he says" 

" Hazfir I ■" Madhava was gomg to say 

somethmg, when Mr^ Murray, turmug his horse's 
head, said, “No more words, no more^'of your 
impertmence I " and cantered ofl 
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THB ZAMINDAR OF PUBoiNAtAB, 


He la a noble gentleman { withal 
Hajjpy iu s endeavours the gnieiwl voice 
Sunods him for courtesy, belutvir ui liingnagp 
And oveiT fair demeanour an oxninple » 

Titles of lioiiour add not to his worth 
Wlio is himself an honour to his title 


Ths render will have gathered, from the conversation 
between Mr Mm ray and MMhava that several 
peasants m the village of Dnrgdnagar had refused 
to take advances for cultivating indigo m then fields 
As Biioh refusal on the part of poor and spuitless 
r&iyats was qmte unnsnal, at least in those days, Mr 
Murray was right in supposing that they had been 
promised support by tiie zamindfir The fact is, 
the village of Dnrgiinagar was the property of the 
BaDet-3eas, or Bamjiujes as they were called, a wealthy 
sammdm i^mily of Dakshiupalh, a large village 
situated on the Bhdgirathi a few miles distant The 
old s»nund4r, who had joggoil on well with Mi 
Morray, had lately died, and his son now managed the 
pi opeiiy This young man, Nava Krishna Banerjea 
by name, was qmte different from his father 
&.ther belonged to tl& old school, had received m 
Knghsh education, apd was somewha^ Viose m h» 
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principles He oaied not for tlie welfaie of his 
rdiyata, and therefore did not interfere with the 
indigo planter m his tyrannical career He felt tliat 
Mr Mariay was a powoifal planter, having scores of 
clab-inen under him, and that he was m high favour 
with the Deputy Magistrate, the Magistiate, and the 
Collector of the distiict, who sometii^os paitook of 
his hospitality , he therefore took care not to quarrel 
with him Nava Knshna, on the other band, was 
not uuaoqnamted with English , he had studied for 
some years in the Hindoo College of Calcutta, and 
become animated with hberal and patiiotio sentiments 
From his childhood he hod heaid and seen a good 
deal of the oppi ession exercised by Mr Murray and 
bis piedeoessor at Nildangd on bis father’s own 
raiyats, and often regietted that hia father did not 
ailoid them sufficient protection The histones of 
Greece, of Homo, and of England, which Tie read at 
College, introduced him to a new world of ideas, and 
as he grew m yeara his hatred of the oppi essoin of 
the peasantry began to mcroase At Debating 
Societies, which were niimoious in those days, he 
used to denounce the oppression of the ludigo- 
planters, and sometimes sent anonymous letters to the 
Calcutta newspapers praying for justice to poor and 
ill-treated r&yats liiter leaving College, he became 
a member of the British Indian Asanciation in 
Calcutta, where he used usually to reside, and fre- 
quently spoke at its meetings, advocating iCeaaUres 
for putting a stop to the oppi ession of the 
planters Nor was he unaware of the oppressive 
conduct of several zanimdarsj. He regretted t^ua 
for the sake ef tiie poor peasantry, and for tho 
sake of the class to which he belonged, as he locked 
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upon tliose zamindiLra as a disgi-ace to their order 
Nava Krislina wasj it thus appears, one of tliose few 
zamiudilra wbo know the dntiea attached to their 
station, who was actuated by pnbho spirit, who was 
inspuod by libeial-»and patriotic sentiinenta, who had 
sympathy with the down trodden idiyats, and who 
was hoiiourable^in all lus actions The number of 
such zammdais was veiy few in those days, but, 
^hanks to the spread of Bngbsh education in the 
country, it is daily on the increase On his acces- 
sion to the qadi he made a general proclamation 
throughout his estates that there was to be thence 
foith an end of all injustice and oppiession, so far 
as he himself was concerned, m his zamindan, that 
might would not be allowed to prevail over right > 
that he would protect, to the utmost of his power, 
all his own laiynts from the unjust luterferoiice of 
sti angers and outsidei's, that all abwabs, maihof^, 
mlannn, and ither cesses, which were illegal, should 
cease, and that ho was determined, according to 
the measure of hm moans and abihty, to pi-oinote 
the welfare of all his tenants The accession of Nava 
Kinshua to the landlordry of Dakshinpalli was 
greeted by the peasantiy of the district with an 
enthusiasm aiuitlar to that of the people of Ayodhy4 
on the consecration of Rama to the regal office 
The joy of the people knew no bounds The oldest 
inhabitants wept through excess of delight when 
they heard the words of the proclamation They 
compaied the new zamindar to Roma the son of 
Dasaratha , they said that they now had the prospect 
of dying m peace, iQaviH^ their children and grand 
children free from all oppression, and happy m the 
enjoyment of their lights and the old wompn of 
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a hundred vdlagea hfbed up their hands towards 
heaven and blessed the young R<i]a (for such they 
styled him) who had now mounted the zammd^n 
throne Nor waa Nava Krishna satisfied with merely 
issuing a proclamation He strioSly enjomed on all 
his servants, from the corpulent and well greased 
divana to the piyad^, to be ]ust ^nd honourable 
in all their desdings with the rdiyata, to avoid all 
nn]ust demands m the shape of sula/mis, ahwaha, 
and pwrha/nte, adding at the same timo that any of 
hia amlaa that disobeyed his mjnnctions would be 
dismissed from his service at the first offence The 
divana, who was an old smner of the most orthodox 
type, and who had done no little work m his day 
m the line of rdiyat oppression, remonstrated against 
the impohcy of such a procedure He represented 
that lying, knavery, ohioaneiy, and even forgery, 
were necessary to the successful management of a 
Eamind&n, that without such weapons the estate 
would be a losmg concern, and that if his young 
master persisted in so msane a policy, the zamindiiri 
would soon be brought to the Collector’s hammer 
Nava Krishna remained deaf to these remonstrances, 
and indeed hmted that if the divUna could not 
manage the estate according to the policy he had 
adopted, his serviceB might be dispensed with 
From this time the divftna not only 'remonstrated 
no longer, but became loud m the praise of the 
pohcy which his master had initiated The subor- 
dinate amlaa took their one from the divana, and 
all seemed apparently to be convmced of the sa|>e 
nonty of justice and ngfht ^over injustice and 
oppression But this was not all Nava Krishna, for 
ihe edhoatiou of hia tenants of every description, 
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established several vernacnlar schools, on the model 
of Lord Hardiiige’s schools, m his zamind&n, and 
at Dakshinpalh set up an Anglo-vernacular school, 
at the head of which he put a class fellow of his 
m the Hindoo College He also set up a dispensary 
for the gratuitous distribution of medicines among 
his rdiyats, at, the head of which estabhshment he 
placed a graduate of the Medical College of Calcutta, 
on a salary of 100 rupees (£10) a mouth, whose 
business it was not only to supei mtend the dispensary, 
but also to attend professionally to as many sick 
people as chose to come to that estabbshment for 
help He also wrote to Mr Murray, the planter, 
with whom he had formed acquaintance in his youth, 
a friendly letter, m which he dwelt on the poveity 
and helplessness of the rdiyats, and urged upon him 
the equity as well as the good policy of ti eating 
them with justice and clemency, and concluded with 
expressing the hope that his own tenants at any 
rate would not be compelled, contrary to their 
wishes, to take advances for sowmg mdigo on their 
own fields It was on this account that Mr Murray 
said to Mddhava that he had been encouraged by 
the zammd&t Such was the zamind&r of DoLshm- 
palli, the representative of a class of Bengal land- 
lords which, I am glad to say, is every day on the 
mci’ease 

Shortly after the last harvest m December, about 
forty r^nyafs of Durg&nagar, includmg m the number 
our fnend Madhava, had been to Babu Nava Blrishna 
Baneij^, whose tenants they were, represented to 
him, lie utter unpi-efita^leness of mdigo cultivation, 
and the mjnstice and oppression to which they are 
mvanably subjected, and begged protection from him 
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as their landlord Amongst those forty there were 
rdiyats who had been, cnltivating mdigo for a number 
of years, others who had been the previous year forced 
to do so, and others still who had not hiLheito 
cultivated the plant, but who had* been wanied that 
they must take advances immediately, otherwise they 
should be subjected to ill usage Tlmre was nothing 
new m aU this to the zamindilr, for he was well 
acquainted with those practices He waimly took 
up the cause of the I’iiyats, especially as they were 
hifl own tenants, with whom the indigo planter had 
nothing to do whatever, advised them to decline 
taking advances to cultivate indigo on their fields 
if they thought that cultivation was prejudicial to 
then interests , and oSered his wiHipguess to lend 
auy sums of money to those riiynts who were in debt 
to the planter It was after this conference with the 
land and his tenants that the conversation between 
Mr Munay and Mridhava took place, winch I have 
recoided in the pi’eceihng chapter 

As Ml Muiiay had used threatening language 
towards the raiyats oi Duiginagiii, Nava haishna 
thought it necessaiy to keep a number ot men on Ihe 
spot to pi event the outrage At the same time he 
thought it proper to send to the Piliogd of B(5garapur, 
within whose juiisdiction the yiUage of Durganagar 
lay, ft representation to the effect that the planter of 
Nildangi bad used threatening language towards the 
husbandmen of the above mentioned village and that 
a raid upon the rdiyats was highly probable He 
further requested the Ddrogi, jn pursuapce of his 
duty, to prevent the outrage » Having sent this 
repveseiitation to the Thin^ (Police Station) he made 
some pteparafapus aod tqld hit men to be en the alert 


CHAPTER XLTX. 

ALL ABOUT INDIGO “I- 

Why did all oreatiiig Natnre 
Maks tliu plant for which w( toil F 
SigliB mast fail it, tears must water, 

Sweat of oars moat Hines the soil 
Think ye innators iron hearted 
Lolliiif; at yooT jovial hoards 
Think how many baoks have smarted 
For the yotai your ttsed affords 

Cottjper 

Whilb Mr Murray is deviBing measures for the 
pmiishment of the recalcitrant rftiyats of Dnr 
gdnagar — ^whose only onine was that they refused to 
engage m a cultivation whioh was notoriously dis 
advantageous to them — and while Nhva Krishna u 
makmg preparations for the prevention of any 
violence upon those raiyata by the planter, I may 
take this opportunity to tell the reader all about 
that wonderW plant, the dye of which is so highly 
valued in the markets of Europe, and the production 
of which baa been always attended with so large 
an amount of human suSermg 

The mdigo plant, which must have been grow 
mg m a wild state ever since the upheaval of the 
Indian oontmeut from the bed of the universal ocean, 
" ' — — 1 ~ 

^ I'or mucli of the infurmafcitm Contninod m this obaptar 
the author is indebted to Mr Colesworth Grant s dogoat 
entitled Eoral I ife in Bengal 
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was hardly tamed to any profitable account till 
English rThII was appbed to its cultivation and manu- 
facture There are two ways of cultivating the indigo 
plant , by the oidinary method of cultivation, 
that is, by ploughing the land and sowing the seed , 
and aacQndfy, by a process o^led rhhitani In order 
to explom this second mode, it is neoftssary to remind 
the leader that, owing to heavy rains in Bengal, the 
nvers, whose name is legion, overflow every year, 
and inundate both banks to some distance At the 
end of the rains, wben the waters recede and the 
rivers fall, there is left on the banks, as on those of 
the Nile, a deposit of loam, which is taken advantage 
of by the Bengal r&yat These cha^as {thvrs), as 
they are called, are ready-made fields, where the 
seed can be scatteied without the preliminary pro- 
L-esses of ploughing and harrowing, provided the 
sowing takes place when the mud is soft The 
process is called chhitam, or scattermg, smee the 
seed IS merely scattered over the mud by the hand, 
without prepaniig the ground Hence the sowing 
of the ohinfU’S must take place immediately after the 
recedmg of the waters, that is to say, m the month 
of October The sowmgs on the ordmary lands 
cannot take place before the month of February, 
or March, or even April, long after the paddy crop 
has been gathered in, the gi-ound ploughed and 
harrowed, and the early rams, called by Anglo-Indians 
the ehhota baisdi (the httlp rams), have Cioisteued 
the soil Though there is an mtorval of about five 
months between the two sowmgs, the crop of both 
the low and the high lands^s neaped nearly at the 
same time, the harvest of the high lan^ bemg 
gathei^, tbt the utmost, only foitf or five yreeks 
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later than the crop of the low lands, and both the 
reapings take place before the heavy rams set in 
m Jnne or July 

The indigo crop, though it exhausts the powers 
of the soil, and is^in every respect nnremunerative 
to the raiyat, does not require much labour Human 
exertion is hardly necessary, “boon Nature” doing 
nearly the whole Two days after it is sown, the 
seed germmates, and in the course of a week the 
whole field IS covered with an infinite number of 
plants about half an inch m height In June the 
plant becomes about five feet high, when it is 
considered to be full grown It is then cut In 
mjabad cnltivation, the planter cuts his own indigo 
and brmgs it to the factory m carte or m boats, 
according to the situation of the plantations In 
tmijah cultivation, the nuabandmen, who have taken 
advances and have cultivated indigo, must out the 
plant and carry it to the faotoiy at their own 
expense Then begins the process of measunng, 
winch has been described m a previous chapter, end 
m which so mnoh injustice is done to the pooi 
cultivator 

The plant is next put m the vats The vats, 
which are sohd masonry, are a range of bnck 
buddings, or rather pits, open at the top They 
are always :(ji pairs, a higher and a lower senes, 
the highei ones coraraunioatiug with the lower ones 
by mean^of openings which may be stopped with 
plugs when necessary The vats are generally 
twenty one feet square^ with a depth of about three 
feet and a half In Mr Murray's factory at Nd 
d&ugtl, which was !i hiJge one, there were no less 
than twelve pous of vats, The upper vat is now 
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filled with the mdigo plant, which must he done 
soon after it is out, otherwise it will rot The 
plant IB then pressed by means of a nnmbei of 
bamboos put upon it Over these bamboos, at right 
angles to them, are placed large beams of sal wood, 
which serve further to press down the plant and 
bring it to a general level 

Then oommenoes the important process of steep 
mg the plant m the vats with water The water 
18 brought from a nver through aqueducts and 
Chinese pumps, till the plant is completely steeped 
It 18 allowed to remam m this state for about 
twelve hours The plug of the upper vat is now 
removed, and the liqmd, saturated with the colour- 
mg matter of the plant, is let off into the lower 
vat, mto which no plant had at aU been put The 
dead plant, teohmcally called 8 ith%, whose colounng 
essence has mixed with the water, is then removed 
and spread out to dry, but it is not completely 
dried till aftei the lapse of two of three months, 
when it IS stacked, to serve in future the purpose 
of fuel for the factory boiler and of manure for 
the fields 

We must now attend to the liquid m the lower 
vat It IB first subjected to the process of beahng 
A number of men go down mto the vat, each 
famished with a piece of bamboo about :^ve feet long, 
flattened at one end, like the oar of a oonntry boat* 
With th«ie bamboo sticks the blue devils cf the vat 
beat about tbe liquid m a most picturesque manner, 
ranging themselves in a vane'^ of positions, pnttmg 
their bodies into every oonOeivablg posture, and often 
regalmg themselves dnrmg tlTe operation with smging 
m a {fiJOfas— the ob;jeet of the whole being to. s^arate 
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the colonrmg matter, teohmoall;^ called the gtavn, 
from the liquid The beating, which lasts usually 
about two hours, is put a stop to when the gram is 
found to be sepoiated from ^e hqmd, and ready to 
precipitate lie-liqmd is now allowed to rest for 
Wo hours, when the gram precipitates and subsides 
to the bottom qf the vat liie water, now separated 
from the bluish ginm, is drawn out of the vat by 
means of a series of plugs, and earned throngh an 
aqneduot mto the nver The hqmd oolounng matter 
IB then earned throngh another aqneduot, pumped 
into the boiler, and subjected to the process of 
ebulhtion by means of huge fumaoes fed with the 
nthi of last year’s manufacture Then follows the 
process of atra/imng, which is effected by means of a 
monstrously large piece of Amencan sheetmg The 
thiokish hqmd is then pressed in a vanety of ways, 
till aU the water is drawn out, and the gram formed 
mto sohd blocks, which are then cut mto cakes The 
cakes aie next stamped with the name of the factory, 
and exposed to dry in a room furnished with bamboo 
shelves They take about three months m diymg, 
after which the cakes, weighing eight ounces each, 
are packed m boxes, taken down to Calcutta, and 
shipped off for the Indigo Mart m Cannon Street m 
London Such is a bnof account of mdigo manufac- 
ture, as it i» earned on in the mdigo distncts of 
Tiower Bengal and of Behar 




CHAPTER L. 

UEIIOA.LI HBBOISM 

Some TiHags Hampden that, with danntieas breaat. 

The httle tyrant of hie fields withstood. 

Qiuts Slen 

Th* day following that on which Mr Murray had 
given notice to the peasants of DurgAnagar that they 
should either imme^tely accept advances, or be pre 
paied for the worat, Madhava, having nothing pai 
tionlar to do in the afternoon, put his bathing-towel 
on hia shoulder, and, taking in hie hand the hookah, 
the cup of which was diffusing around the sweet 
odour of tobacco, wended his way to a vakula tree 
growing in the middle of the village On the bnok 
built piatform around the tree he found four husband 
men sitting, ho joined them , othera diopped m , and 
in the course of a short time the number of peasants 
under the tree amounted to about twenty They were 
all dressed m dhuhs, which went doVm as far as the 
knees, the rest of the body, both npwaj;d and down- 
ward, was, of course, naked Some of them had the 
gamMd, or bathmg-towel, on their ahodj^ers, and 
others hod it not, but considerably more than 
half the number had each a hookah m his hand A 
great deal of smokmg, coughing, and expectorating 
went on m the midst of tcdhton mnous subjects , but 
the ^ef burden of the conversation was the threat 
0£ the planter Mildhavn, addressing a peasani^whose 
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hair was silvered over with age, and who had jnst 
finished one of those long fits of conghing into which 
h(^ invariably fell whenever he apphed hia hpa to the 
hookah, said, 

“ And what eay you, Mnrabbi ? ” (The word 
murahbi is equivalent to the English word "Governor" 
in colloquial Bijgliah ) " What is to be done at this 
time of difficulty?" 

The old peasant answered, 

" What shall I say, baba M 4 dhava f I have be- 
confe old , three stages have already past, and the 
fourth and last stage only is remaining , a few days 
more and my body will be reduced to ashes I am 
for peace The whole of my life I have been culti- 
vating indigo for the Saheb of Ndchingfi, I have 
suffered much What is the good of resisting the 
Saheb now, at the fag end of my life f You aie 
young , you have before you many years of enjoyment 
and of trouble If yon be successful in your resistance 
I shall be glad — not for my sake — but for the sake of 
you all But I doubt whether your resistance will be 
successful ” 

"It 18 not our resistance, mnrabbi Who are 
W6? We cannot prevent Man Sdheb from doing 
anythmg Our kind I^aja has promised to assist 

I* mj 

US 

" It IS allwcry well for the jamidnr to promise to 
assist us, but you will see that he will not be able to 
piolect u»* All topiwahis (hat men, that is, Europeans) 
are brothers to each other The magistrate and the 
judge will always docllla lu favour pf their white- 
a^nnnod brother” 

" What are you dnving at, old man ? ” said a 
third patty, in a somewhat angry tone. "Do yon 
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advise as to take Man S^eVs advances, nud go on 
oaltivatmg mdigo till the day of our death? Old 
age seeina to lure taken away your sense” 

“ Don^t ha angry/’ said the old man, ” I have seen 
enough of opposition, in my day*, to the S&hebs of 
Nilhuihut (mdigo faotones) , but those Sohebs can 
never be put down They always come off victonous 
from the struggle I say, therefore, it is nselesB to 
contend It is wisdom to submit ” 

“ It would be madness to submit,” said a fourth 
peasant, who seemed to be somewhat better dressed 
than the rest, and to eseroise some sort of authonty 
over the assembly, "it is better to die than to 
ooltivute mdigo The moment you touch the cursed 
gold of the planter, you are done for Your debt 
IB never hquidated. It moreases year by year The 
best portion of your fields is selerted by the planter 
for sowing mdigo V^en the plant is out and taken 
to the factory, it is found always less thou when you 
measured it m the field Ton get less poddy than is 
sufiScient for the support of your family, and thus 
eating the food of your own house, as the saymg is, 
you drive bufEaloea m the wilderness Man S^eb 
IS a mercdesa creature, like bU mdigo-planters Pro* 
vided he gets his mdigo, he does not care whether 
poor husbandmen hve or die His only on]eot is 
to make money, and then to go away to his native 
land. But there is justice m the heavens The* 
man that builds happiness on the ruir of other 
people can never prosper Such is the decree of 
the gods. Ho, we mus£ not submit. May the 
gods make Nava Exishna Babn. immortal 1 He has 
promised to befnend ns. With his help we will 
oppose the wioked S'enn|;i.'' 
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TLia fipeeoh, of the reapeotable looking hnsband 
man, who m fact was the mcmdal, or headman of 
the village, ehoited general applause from the audi- 
ence, on which the old man wept. Mddhava, after 
the applause had efhbsided, said, 

"What the mandal has just now said is evnctly 
my opinion. T^e ourselves cannot contend agiunst 
the Nillear (mdigo manufacturer), but, if the jamiddr 
be on our side, what can Man Saheb do 

The mcmdal, who hod now worked lumselt up 
mto* great excitement, said m a loud voice, 

"Man aalake mat ol" (strike the scoundi el Murray,) 
" Man saldhe maro I that should be our battle cry 
The indigo-planters have been the mm of our 
Country Brfore those aalas came, this oountiy was 
as happy as Ayodhyd m the time of Rama But 
now everythmg has gone to wreck end nun They 
oppress us , they beat us , they imprison ns , they 
torture us, they kill us, they dishononr our wives 
and daughters Down with the indigo planters ! 
Down with the blue monkeys I Man aalake mdro /" 
Those words, which wore repeated with great 
energy and fierce gestioulatiou, produced a tremen- 
dous sensation in the assembly, and all exclaimed, 
" Man gdidke mcuro I ” But the old peasant, who had 
hitherto been silent, could no longer contain withm 
himself He «tood up, with the eternal hookah in his 
^hand, and said — "We shall see, faiends, how you beat 
Man S&h0b I have seen enough of the heroism of 
my countrymen You are like mountains m words, 
but in action you are ^e the mustard seed You 
have big mouths, but htt]e chests. You talk big, but 
when you see the face of a S&heb you ahnnk mto 
nothing When Man Sfiheb comes with his bands. 
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you will all mn away like dogs, putting their tails 
between their hind legs ” The assembly was greatly 
excited, and some of the young fellows proposed that 
the old man should be turned out of the place, when 
at that moment the gomasta of £dbu Nava Eliishna 
Banerjea came to the spot On seemg him they all 
stood up, and made him sit m the mvidle of the plat- 
form of masonry on a mat He had come, he said, 
to mquire, in the event of a raid on the village by 
Mr Murray, what amount of opposition the people 
could moke The people there assembled declared 
their readmasa to stand on the defensive There 
weie no swords m the village, excepting a few owned 
by the pcuiha, or the viUage police But though 
swords and spears were wantmg, there was no lock 
of bamboo clubs, and the peasants all declared that 
they would be ready to wield their dubs at the 
biddmg of the aammddr The goma»i& then ad 
dressed them m a short speech, in which he dwelt 
on the miquities of mdigo planting, and on the neces- 
sity of union amongst the peasantry with a view to 
put down all oppression He also ossuied them of 
the earnest determination of the zamindar to stand 
by his tenants, to tree them from the oppression of 
mdigo-planters, and to promote then wdfare m any 
way he could The riiyats wei-e overjoyed at this 
aunouncemont, mid they shouted out---" May Nava 
TTnshna BAbu become immortal! May he live for^ 
ever!” The peasants then went away^ to their 
houses. 
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For ^hy ? Because the good old role 

SuDiocth tlieiui tho simple plan 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who oan 

Wtrdfuiertit. 

Twbnty pivb years ago there was haiiily an mdigo- 
planter or zanundar m Bengal who had not a regular 
establishmeut of lalJnala or olnb men The keeping 
up of such nn establishment was considered a neces- 
sary item of exjiense, os it was deemed impossible m 
those days to manage either nn indigo factory or a 
zaniinditri without an armed force Mr Murray had 
the reputation, such as it was, of bemg the owner of 
one of the finest bands of laihiala in the country 
They were usually fifty in number, which was his 
peace establishment , but the number oonld he oon- 
sidei-ably moreased on the occasion of an affray 
conducted on a large scale These club men were, 
for the most part, natives of Phaiidpur (Pumdpore) 
and Pahn^— the two distmots m Bengal noted for 
their excellent laiiiadls, there was a sprmkhng also 
of goal^fi (nulk-men) of Santipur, who are said to be 
amongst the most stalwart and spirited peasants in 
the country, and them were besides a few up-country- 
men, who were, however, nfeed as a sort of reserve force 
for tunes of emergenoyr These last had been initiated 
into the mysteries of firing muskets, which were 
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seldom used in ordinary village frays The majority 
of the clnb men were furnished with clubs m^e of 
bamboo The lathutla were also called aa/rJnwalds, 
that 18, wielders of sailns, which are bamboo clubs 
having at end an iron spear-head, e These sarhis are 
used not only for striking the enemy at close quarters, 
but thrown at him from a distance Hence m a 
fray a club man is furnished with about half a dozen 
aarkie, one of which he keeps in his right hand, 
ready for use either at close quarters or at a distance , 
and the others he camos m his left hand successively 
to supply the place of the one in the nght hand 
Besides these swrhis the hdUial is furnished with a 
shield, which he carries m his left hand along With 
the aarhia The shields are usually made of rattan, 
the Indian cane, covered with oow-hide, though a 
bettei class of shields are covered with the more 
valuable and less penetrable hide of the rhmoceros. 

Early one morning, long before sunnse, about 
forty or fifty of Mr Murray^s avvrhvioalas, suddenly 
emerging from a mango grove beside a tank with 
lofty embankments, raised a loud shout, and ap- 
proached the peasant huts of Dnrgfinagar Scarcely 
had the husbandmen washed their eyes after getting 
up from their beds, when the club men fell upon 
them with fury The zammdiris people were 
scarcely leady, but even if they had^been quite 
ready they would have been no match for the 
practised dub-men of Man SAheb Not thaf Bengali 
zommd&rs have smaller establishments of club men 
than European mdigo planterc, but the fact is that 
the father of Nava Krishna Baneijea, having been 
prudent enengh never to pitik a quarrel with Mr 
Murray or his predeoessor, bis dub men, for want 
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of exeroisoj had become rusty, and hod almost 
forgotten their vocation, and Nava Krishna himself 
was too enlightened and humane a znmindAr to pay 
much attention to the improvement of his military 
resources The psasants, who hod no swrhw, could 
not offer determmed opposition, and the club men 
of the aammd/ir, unaware of the exact time of 
attack, wore not m readiness The villagers, how- 
ever, soon assembled m large numbers, and pelted 
the foe with brickbats and pieces of broken lian^ts 
They also came out with their hoes, their axes, and 
their sickles The veteran garkvwalas of Mr Murray, 
who was himself on the scene, nding on a milk- 
white Arab, and fortified with fire arms, soon 
became masters of the held 

About this tune, however, the lathidh of the 
zommddr appeared on the scene of action, and 
rushed into the fight with great impetuosity Both 
parties threw sarlas agamst each other, the com- 
batants diew nearer and nearer till they came to 
dose quarters For a moment the zammdiir’B party 
seemed to be gammg ground, when Mr Murray fired 
off two pistol shots, to the infinite consternation of 
hiB opponents These latter now took to their 
heels The factory people pursued them and tho 
village 's to some distance, captured some of the 
taiyats, entered mto the huts of the peasants and 
plundered them Several on both sides were wounded, 
but not Bgnously The only person who had received 
a bad wound was our friend Mfidhava. As the first 
fury of the assailants had been directed against his 
hute, be had defended himself with some spirit, and 
hkd m conseqtience ^n pierced by a sarhi Smarting 
with the wound, he had concealed himself m a thicket 
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near his house The aarkiwalas of the faotorj, on 
their return, from the pursuit of the ssamindAr meuj 
found Mfidhava in the hush They caught hold of 
him and took him away, eapemally considering that he 
might die of his wound, which if^ould greatly em- 
baiTasa the planter The prisoners, about twelve m 
number, including Mddhava and the mandal — the 
same who had spoken with vehemence against the 
planter — weie handoufied and taken away by the 
sarhiwalaa, who rent the air with shouts of exultation, 
Mr Murray himself bringing up the rear On re&oh- 
mg the factory grounds the mandal and the other 
captives were confined in a large go-down, but 
Midhava alone was taken, by the plater’s orders, 
towards the nver side 

It IB but doing simple justice to Mr Murray ts 
state that he had not the least desire to kiU or even 
severely to wound any of the rdiyats of Dargfinagar; 
his object was merely to intimidate them mto sub- 
mission Nor did he wish that their property should 
be plundered , but as he could not be present at the 
same tune m every part of tho scene of the conflict, 
his men plundered, without his knowledge, whatever 
valuable things came m tbeir way What became 
of the prisoners, and why M6dhava was sepai’ated 
fr«Ba the rest, will be told m the next chapter 
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WHAT HAPPBNKD IN PATHBlt IH LAW^B HOUSB. 

Aod worse than all, and moat to be deplored. 

As hamon nature s broadest fonlost blut^ 

Ohains bun and tasks him, and exoots his sweat, 

With stripes, tliat meroy with a blootlini, heart 
Weeps, whan she sees lufboted on a beast. 

ThoTask. 

Ih the high and palmy state of indigo planting m 
Bengal, every factory had a large go down-looking 
room, which passed among the men of the planter 
nnder the soubriquet of Saamha4i, or Father in law’s 
House However it may be m other countries of 
the globe, m Bengal at least most men regaid their 
sons in law with the utmost kindness and affection 
Whenever a young son-m law goes to the house of 
his wife’s father, he meets with the warmest reception 
from every member of the faimly , he is coaxed and 
caressed beyond measure, he is piesented with 
valuable gifts , and of feastmg and jollification there 
IS no end Hence one’s father m-law’s house u 
lohked upon as the happiest and sunniest spot in 
this world, of care and anxiety The go down in 
the mdigo-plantei'’s factory, which went under the 
name ^f father m-law’s house, had none of these 
attractions It was not the sunmest, but the 
gloomiest room on tike factory premises, no other 
presents were given in it than kicks, cuffs, shoe 
beatmgs, strokes of* the oat o’ -nine-tads called 
gadadiuvr, racking poms piodnoed by pressing the 
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chests of prisoners against two bamboos, no music 
was ever heard m it except the wailmg of distress 
and the sigh of despair, and as for feasting, the 
whole of it was comprised in a handfnl of hhat and 
d&l once a day, ]ast sufficient td keep the bones 
and flesh toge&er The fact is, the go-down is a 
Veritable dungeon for mcarceratmg, on the planter’s 
own authority, all defaultmg and re^oitrant husband- 
men, and was called Samrba4i, or Father-m-law’s 
House, m bitter mmy Of course there was ^o 
furmture m it, not even a mat to sit upon, there 
were only some instruments of torture, like bamboos, 
old boots, one or two aarhis, and a number of cane 
switches There was only one small hole in the 
upper part of one of the walls, which was not a 
wmdow but an apology for one Such was the 
room m which the mcmdal of Durg&nagar and his 
ten fellow viUagers found themselves They had not, 
however, been a quarter of an hour m it when they 
saw entering by the door the dreaded Man Sdheb 
himself, his redoubtable div&ua, and two of those 
formidable looking sarJeiwaloB who had signalized 
themselves m the recent fight The plantei seated 
himself m a chair which was brought m, the divd.na 
and the sarhmalas standmg on either side of ^their 
august lord Mr Murray called the mandal to him, 
and thus addressed him — “Well, manttil, you are 
now the mandal of a broken up village, as the 
Bengali proverb has it What has become '’'of your 
boast — ' Man Sahei aalahe mwro (beat the scoundrel, 
Mr Murray) ? * ” 

Mtmdal “Khod&wand, I nevei^used these words 1 
9oine enemy of nune must have told yon a he in 
order to rttin mb 
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PUmter " Yon are a lying rascal, Kke the whole 
of your race Do yon think I do not know every- 
thing that passes amongst yon? Yon and that other 
rascal, M&dhava, threatened to beat me, and per 
snaded the other hnsbandmen to oppose me and fight 
with my men The zammdAr 8ala promised to pro 
tect you Wl^fre is now your father, Nava Krishna ? 
Let him now protect yon ” 

Mandal “Hazur is all-powerful, Hazfir can 
either kiU me or save me E^od^wand, show mercy 
to* a poor peasant like me 

Plantar “Yon are gnilty of snoh heavy crimes 
that yon deserve instant death j and no father of yonrs 
can save yon Bnt I will spore yon under two condi 
tkms One condition is that yon immediately take 
advance for indigo, and the o^er condition is that 
when the pohce moke an investigation of this affray, 
you aflirm, with Gaugli water in yonr hands, that no 
affray did take place, that you were not brought by 
force mto the factory, and that yon wilhugly took the 
advances ” 

Mandal "Dharma-avat&r 1 (Incarnation of Jos 
ticel) I shall be ready to swear that there was no 
affray at all, bat Hozur will exonse my not takmg 
advances " 

Mr Murray was highly moensed at these words, 
and ordered the sarhwalas to put the mandal down 
-en the floor, and to torture him with bamboos These 
two messengers of Ycma immediately caught hold of 
the prisoner, throw him down on the floor, and began 
pressmg his ohest with a bamboo 

The mandal, iconising with pom, shrieked — “0 
jEsthepI 0 mother! My life is going out I O save 
mel« 
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Mr Murray, eajoyiug tpe soene, and being in a 
jocular vein, aaid — “ Let me see which father of yours 
will now come to yonr help. Oome now, why have 
you not kept your promise to heat Man S&hebf 
SourTcmalaa, get on smartly with the bamboo ” 

The mandal yelled out agam in a yet shriller tone 
— “ O father I O mother I My hfe i?. going, gomg, 
gomg I Give me the advance, S&heb ! ” 

The Barhmalas immediately stopped m their work, 
the mandal was put m a sittmg posture, and a tnmljjer 
of water was given him to dnuk 

Mr Murray said he was glad the mandal had so 
soon been brought to his senses, and expressed the 
hope that the lesson might not soon be forgotten Tho 
other ten prisoners, who were eye-witnesses of their 
friend^s agony, when asked whethei they would take 
advances, readily agreed to the proposal They weie 
all removed from the acuurhadi to the daphtarlchdna, 
where papers of agreement were drawn up and signed, 
by the mandal m wntmg (for he could read and 
wnte), and tho other prisoners by a cross mark , and 
advances were given They were then dismissed by 
the planter, who warned them that if they gave 
evidence agamst him before either the Darogd or 
the magistrate, he would, on an early opportunity, 
bum their houses and put an end to their bves 
About noon they left the factory and went to their 
village 

As for Mddhava, the reader knows thatjf mstead 
of being sent to aamrbddi, he was taken to the 
riyer-side} the reason was tliis Mr Murray per- 
ceived by' a glance at MMhava’s wound, tiiat, it 
not fatal, it was very serious if the pdioe got hold 
of hina, they might make a senous case of thi^ whole 
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affair, hence it was necessary to shove him out of 
the way I do not mean to say that Mr Mnrray 
resolved to kill him outright , of such cold blooded 
murder, I heheve, though rough and inhuman m 
his dealmgs witff the rdiyats, he was mcapable 
On the contraiy, MAdhava’a wound was dressed by 
a barber attacl^ed to the factory, who generally dis 
charged the functions of a sui^eon After this, ho 
was put into a boat, and sent away privately in 
ong of the planter’s own boats to a distant factory, 
away from the scene of the affray and the pohoa 
investigation which was sure to follow 
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Tie gold 

WUoh makes the txae man kill d, and saves the thief j 
^ay sometimes hangs both thief and trne man Wlmt 
Oon it not do, and nndo F Oymbelina. 

Thb reader will doabtleaa recollect that the zamind^ 
NaTft Krishna Banerjea, had, before the oconrreiioe 
of the affray, sent notice of the planter's threat to 
the D4rog6 of the Thftnfi, of Sagarapur, requesting 
him to prevent the outrage But Nava Krishna had 
been forestalled by the indigo-planter Mr Murray 
had, on the very day of his conversation with 
Mfidhava, sent word to the D&tog& that, m order 
to hnng some recusant riiyats of Dnrgd,nagar to 
their senses, he would be ohhged to have recourse 
to some measures of intimidation, and that he must 
not, in oonsequence of any representations the 
zamindflr might make, interfere with the planter's 
deahngs with his defaulting rdiyats The iJarogA 
jumped at this notice of Mr Murray, >as he knew 
it would bnng him gam There was always a good* 
understanding between the mdigo factoiyfof Nil- 
d&nga and the ThSnil of S&garpur, indeed, the 
indigo>planter oould not havf7 committed half the 
outrage he did oonunit, without „the connivance of 
the police, and tins connivance aas ohtamed— 
ehas^ would be too vulgar a word— ne& ^gideed^ 
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by bribes — ^for so honourable a gentleman as Mr 
Mnnay must be presumed to be mcapable of givmg 
a bribe — ^but by piesents of money, given either 
before, or immediately after, the peipetiation of an 
outrage Such being the case, the Darogd was always 
thankful whenever he heard of an mtended affiay 
In case of an ^iffray, the Darogfi usually manages 
to get money from both parties , but, m the present 
case no money — call it a gift, a present, a donation, 
or a bribe, if you please — could be expected from 
Nava Krishna Banerjea, as he had sedulously set his 
face agamst corruption from the commencement of 
his admimstiation On receiving representations from 
both Mr Murray and Babu Nava Krishna Baneijea, 
the D&rog^b had no difEculty m adopting his course 
“My best pohcy,” said he to himself, "will be 
not to stir m the matter at all, but to wait tdl the 
affray is over, and then immediately after to repair 
to the scene of the condict, and make the most of 
the business to enrich myself , and as that raw youth, 
Nava Krishna, mexperienced in the ways of the 
world, will, I fear, not give me a smgle jpayaa, I 
must screw from Mr Murray as much os I can, 
especially as he will be victonous m the affiay, 
and wjU doubtless cause much in]ui7 to the riiiyats 
Such were the calculations of the B&iogd, and he 
was not mistaken 

■“•Immediately after Mr Murray had set free the 
captive rdiyats, he sent an express to the DaxogA, 
mformmg him of the result of the affair The 
BAroga forthwith oi deled his pony to be made 
ready, and then proceeded m state with the Bdksi, 
the jamaddr, half a ^ozen barkandaaes, and a 
score of^ chatihdara As his way lay throngh the 

z 
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Village of Dakshinpnlh, he had an interview with 
Nava Bjishna, who gave him a detailed account of 
the afEiay, including the capture of the rAiyats, the 
tortures inflicted upon them, their subsequent release 
after advances having been forced upon them, and 
the disappearance of M4dhava, who perhaps had 
been killed in the fiay He denounced in forcible 
words the violent conduct and tyranny of the 
indigo planter, and called upon the Daiog4 to send 
a tiiitliful report of the ^air to the magiat^to 
The DArog/i quietly said that he must not form any 
opinion of the affair without holding an investigation 
on the spot, that m all affiays both parties are 
generally to blame, though the degree of cnminality 
on one side may be greater than that on the other, 
and gently hmted that his sending to the magistrate a 
report favourable to the zammddr depended chiefly 
on the zamindar himself Nava Krishna, though 
he understood the hmt, took no notice of it, but 
urged on him the propriety of bis sending, as a 
police officer, a truthful report to the magistrate 
The Darogii was not disappomtod, as he had 
not expected anj doticmr from Nava Krishna, and 
proceeded on his way more and more confirmed in 
his mind of the good pohey of sendmg m a report 
favourable to the planter There was one fact he 
learned from the zammd6r which gs/te him great 
satisfaction, and that was the disappearance “^f* 
M&dhava Pe thought MAdhava must have been 
killed m the fray, and that the planter must have 
either thrown hi§ body mto the nver or buned it 
m the factory gi-onnda Kie «DArog4 deomed this 
fact to he a perfect God send, as it would enable 
jum to extort a lai'ge bribe from the ^.planter 
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Gloating over this unexpected good fortnne — ^for 
pobce officers, as a role, bve on the nun of the 
raiyats — the Diiroga proceeded on bis 3 onmey, and 
reached Durgdnagar in the afternoon 

The advent of a DarogA into a village m Bengal, 
IB regal ded with the same horror as the entiance of 
a body of Prussian Uhlana into a town of France woe 


regarded by the French duiing the late Franco- 
Pi ossian war Bequisitious become the oidei of the 


day Soon after the Ddroga entered Durg magai , the 
har%andaee-8 and. ehauLtdais vreut on a foi aging exqie- 


dition In the course of one short hour an luci edible 


amount of provisions was obtained Prom the Mulmm- 
madan inhabitants were extorted fowls by the dozen 
and eggs by the score , and the Hindus gave large 
quantities of unboiled nee, pulse, vegetables, mustard 
oil and clarified butter The pTOvisions which they 
collected must have sufficed the officials of tho Thauii 


of Sagarapur for a whole month Nor were provisions 
the only thing extorted Timid i-diyats gladly gave 
copper, and even silver, in order to pm chase the 
goodwill of the formidable myrandons of the pobce 
The Ddroga held an mvestigation on the veiy spot 
where the affray had taken place, which was not far 
from the house of Midhava There was nothing to 
show that any affyay had taken place, for the tat Iiwalua 
cf tho factory had cm ef ally abstamed from making 
«»slseh depredations as might leave tiaces of the outrage 
Besides tie Doioga and his suboidmates, and the 
r^iyats theraselveS) there were present on the spot 
the goma^tds of the planter and the ssamindor, who 
were watching the «ase on hohaM of their masters 
Before the depositions were taken down, the goma^td 
of the plaiator drew aade the Balgi, who is a police 
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officer next to the DdrogA, and, indeed, hia right hand, 
and talked with him for a few numites The Bakst 
resumed his seat next to the DarogA and whispered 
to him What formed the subject of conversation 
between the planter’s gomaaid ana the Bakst of the 
Thon^ has not transpired, and I should be aban 
doning my character as a veracious historian were I 
to put down in this authentic narrative a guess of 
mine own, the gomastd of the zammddr, however, 
declared that the DirogS was offered a large bribe 
through the Bakst Be that os it may, the depo 
sitions began now to be taken down The reader 
will scarcely beheve me when I say — ^nevertheless it 
is a simple fact — ^that the r&iyatB, one and all, m 
eluding the ma/ndal himself, swore that no affiray had 
token place, that no rdayats had been captured, and 
that they had willingly received advances from Mari 
S&heb The reason why the rfayats perjured them* 
selves must be plain to the reader — they were afraid 
of Man S&heb, who had proved himself to be stronger 
than the zomiudor They beheved the zammdtir to 
be animated with the smeere wish of doing them 
good, but it was evident he was unable to cope with 
the planter To lean on Nava Krishna would be 
to lean on a broken reed They therefore at once 
denied that there had been any affray One ugly 
fact remamed to be accounted for What had become 
of Madhavaf The raiyats all declared they did -fret., 
know, mdeed, they had not seen him at*^ during 
the aSray 

When aU these depositions had been taken down, 
the D^rogii, with an air of tnnmpli, turned towards 
the gomasH of the zamindjCr, and said, “ What a lot 
of hors these Hindus are I (The BarogS*. himself 
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was a Muhammadan ) The zammd&i’'B representations 
are now proved to ho all false I now see through 
the whole From the beginning to the end it is 
a trumped-up case of the zamindir’s He has got 
up the story of the affray in order to mvolve Mr 
MmTay m trouble, and it la cleai to my mmd as 
noonday that tfie zammd4r hnnself has concealed 
Modhava m order to hrmg a heavy case against good 
Man Siiheb ” Agreeably to these views, the Bakax 
drqjv np, on the spot, a report for the magistmte to 
the effect that the Darog& hod been to the spot of 
the alleged affray, and examined every witness that 
could he brought forward, and found that there had 
been no affray at aU Tliat the story had been 
evidently invented by the zammddr to brmg Mi 
Murray mto trouble, and that it was highly probable 
that Mddhava had been concealed somewhere by the 
zanundar himself 

The DarogA returned the same evenmg to the 
ThdnA, after havmg had an interview with Mr 
Murroy at the factoiy, where his hand was well 
<hled 



CHAPTER LIV 
uAdhaya’b bnd 

Ttie ondiBCnvered ooantiy from whose bonrn 
No traveller retnnii 

Hamlet 

The rdiyats of an mdigo distnct will tell you ttat 
one of the modes in which the planter poniBhes 
those whom he deems most dongerons la to make 
them “dimk the water of seven faotonea ” A rftiyat 
of some pluck, “ some village Hampden,” is spirited 
away, and sent from factory to factory — ^for one 
mdigo concern has generally several factories — ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case, and this 
mystenous translation from place to place ends m 
hifl exit from the stage of the world We must do 
ilr Murray the justice to remark that before the 
afEray he had not the slightest mtention to spirit 
Mddhava away, and send him the round of the 
factones, but the severe wound which he had un- 
fortunately received m the left the planter no 

dioice If Mddhava had been allowed to remam at 
Dnrgdnagar after having been wounded, it would l^Ve 
been highly prejudicial to the mterests of M^ Murray, 
ab VJxC wound alone would have been sufiftcient proof 
of the ofEray, and if he hadrdied m consequence o4. 
the wound, m tlie course bf a few days, the planter^S 
case would have b'^en tobre ^serious Hence the 
nec^ity of kidnappmg M&dhava awayv The first 
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factory to which he was earned was ten or twelve 
miles distant, but here he was not kept for more than 
twenty four horn’s The magistrate, believing, on the 
strength of the Ddrogi’s representatiouM, that there 
had been no aSray at all, and that the zammdar hod 
hidden M5,dhava m some seciet place in order to get 
Mr MniTay into trouble, had issued orders on the 
zammddr immSdiately to produce Mldhava, on pain 
of heavy penalties Though the zammdar was as 
innocent ur the matter as the unborn babe, he was 
obliged to take measures for ascertainmg the wheie 
abouts of the planter’s captive The police were also 
active m the search, not so much in obedience to the 
magistrate’s orders as with a view to obtain illegal 
gratification from the paity in whose custody the 
missing Miidhava might be found The zammdar’s 
spies and the chaukidai s of the ThiinA were forthwith 
set in motion, and they found out that the boat 
which earned MAdhava on board had sailed towards 
Kulddnlia On this circumstance bemg known to 
the assistant planter, the wounded prisonei was sent 
to the next factory on the Bhagiratlu named Seipad^, 
which, though distant only a few miles from the 
former one, had the advantage of being situated in a 
different district, namely, Hoogbly But the spies and 
chQuMuirs followed the fugitive to that place , there- 
fore it became necessary to remove Madhava to some 
off factory In Eastern Bengal The boat touched 
OT sevend faotones m the way, such as Knshnadh&m, 
Kadhanagar, Chakradwlpa, Stasamudra, at each of 
which places the pnsc^er was taken ashore and kept 
a few hours, till he reached Maulaviganja, on the 
banket of the IchlTamajii, the factory of which was 
determined to be hm pnsou Poor Madhava, how 
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ever, had not long to lire In oonseqnenoe of his 
removal from place to place, his wound, which waa 
utterly neglected, festered, and scarcely had he been 
landed at the ghat of the planter at ManlavTgan]a, 
when he died His remains weremeither burnt nor 
buned, but were simply thrown at night mto the 
nver, which carried them to the Bay of Bengal 
Such was tho end of M&dhava, the victim of the 
planter’s onpidity 

It was after a long time that the news of 
Mddhava’a death reached his family at Durgdnag&r 
Immediately after the conclusion of the affray, his 
wife and mother supposed that he had been earned 
along with the otiier captives to the factory at 
Nild4ng4, but when all returned exceptmg Madhava, 
their gnef knew no bounds Ootisnmed with gnef, 
they waited day after day, and week aftei week, 
and yet no tidmgs came of the object of their 
affection M41ati wept by day and by night She 
broke her silver ornaments and cast l^em aside, 
she often dashed her head against the floor through 
despair, she scarcely ate or drank anythmg The 
mother of MAdhava became almost mad with despair 
She became ten times more furious than ever it 
waa Tmpossible for any human bemg to approach 
her At last a chance traveller announced i£i the 
village the news of MAdhava’s death ^e will not 
attempt to describe the state mto which the womoi^ 
were thrown on hearmg the melancholy « tidmgs 
Sndh&mukhi became insane, and hung herself one 
night on one of the bamboo lafters of her sleeping 
hut» H&dambmi went to her late ^usband’s relatives, 
who were not unwilhng to' support her, Milati 
sold off the huts and everything else she hsd« and« 
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taking her son Yadava vitL. her, came to Kdn 
chanpnr and took up her abode with her brother 
Govinda was ill able to support his sister and her 
son Nor was it necessary By selhng her late 
husband's properly she had got about one hundred 
rupees, with part of which she traded, and part she 
lent out on heavy interest The trade which she 
carried on wal this She bought paddy, turned it 
into noe, and sold it The proceeds of this httle 
trade, together with the interest of the money lent 
oiifc, were sufficient to supply her wants and those 
of her son The boy was also able in a short tune 
to earn a little money, about a shilling a month, by 
tending the cows of neighbours and by gathenng 
cow dung every day, which Mfilati turned mto cakes 
and sold as fuel 

As m the course of this narrative we shall not 
have oooaeion to mention the name of Nava Krishna 
Banerjoa, the zaminddr of Durgdnagar, we may 
remark once for all that, though often opposed by 
the mdigo-planter of Nild^nga m his honest 
endeavours to protect his tenants and to omehorate 
them condition, his exertions weie ci owned with 
complete success , and there is no name m the long 
roll of the zammddrs of Bengal which stands higher 
for philanthropy, hberahty, uprightness of conduct, 
and pnbhc ^mt than the honoured name of Nava 
gfishna Banerjea Concerning Mr Murray, of 
whom t|je reader wiU not hear agam, we may state 
that the Bob Boy prmciple which he adopted — 
“the simple plan th^ they should take who have 
the power, and ihey should keep who can" — did 
him httle good *Hia* oppression created umversal 
di8a;Seo|ion wnong the peasantry, and produced an 
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outfaresi: some years afterwards, and he had so 
completely mismaioaged affairs that the Bengal 
mdigo concern, of whom he was a servant, were 
obhged to shut np shop and sell the factory to the 
highest bidder 




CHAPTEE LV 

T^B I.A.BE8 AND THE PBNATBS 

Uail Ooroa, hail by thee from fertile gi oiind 
Bnift spimga the oorn and plenty flowearonnd 

Kalltmaehot, 

Thb reader will probably remember that, before 
speakmg of the affairs of pool Mddbava and the 
mdigo-planter of Dnrganagar, we left our hero re 
oonstruoting the big hnt iv^ch had been reduced to 
ashes A peasant’s cottage is not so easily built, 
or rather thatched in the present case, as the reader 
might suppose One reason of the delay is that the 
matenala cannot be had ready at hand , and even if 
they can bo got ready, the peasant has not the means 
to buy them Bamboos could certamly be had at 
Kdnchanpur, but they were deaier than m some 
villages ten or twelve miles off, where they were cheap 
because they were plentiful Kalamanik had to go 
to one of these distant village^, select some bamboos 
m a plantation, out them down, and bring them to 
KSnchanpur;, but as there Were no roads for carte, 
ihe bamboos had to be brought on the backs of 
bullock% and one bullock could hardly carry more 
tlian four long and stout bamboos But the bamboos 
thiis brought were nc* fit to be used immediately 
It IS always advisable to season them by keeping 
them some tune soaked'un water The bamboos were 
therefore thrown into the tank near Govinda’s houstt. 
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After tlie7 had lam for some days m water, they 
were taken np, some of them were out for posts, 
and others were split and smoothed and turned into 
laths Then the palmyra trees had. to be out, sawni 
and smoothed for beams and rafllers Bopes and 
strmgs could certainly be purchased, if not at Kd,n 
ohanpnr at least m Yardham^na, bnt^that would be 
too expensive for the poor family, KaJam&nik and 
Govmda had, therefore, to spm them, by a reel of 
the primitive type called iliera, from the hemp which 
grew m their fields Then again the paddy-straw, 
which was m the stack, and which was the food of 
the cows, was not fit to be used for thatohmg pur 
poses unless it had been subjected to some process 
The bundles were all loosened bullocks, strung 
together m a hne and tied to a post m the centre of 
the yard, were made to tread upon them m order, 
to remove from the straw any gram of paddy that 
might not have been thrashed out, and then the 
whole was tied agam m long bundles of picked straw 
called lot IJay after day, week after week, did E^ila 
mAnik work mcessantiy at the thatohmg of their hut, 
and when the ma^kaclia (the ndge of the thatch) 
was laid on, their joy was as great as that of the 
Jews when they saw the completion of the temple 
of Solomon 

The hut thus thatched was not used for human 
habitation without the performance of some rehgioisr 
ceremony Uneducated and poor as Kifiamtnik and 
Govmda were, they had, like most Hmdu peasants, 
a deep sense of rehgion No<*new house, or an old 
one. rebuilt, is in Bengal need '^thout a rehgious 
ceremony The Lores and the Penates had to be 
invoked and reinstated in their former seats Besides, 
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the case of the hut of which we are speaking was a 
peculiar one It had been reduced to ashes by 
Brahmfi., the god of fire , and though they knew that 
the act had been perpetrated by the orders of the 
wicked zammdar^st was looked upon by the superstitious 
fkmily as a judgment from heaven There were, 
theiefore, especial reasons for consecratmg it When 
the last wisp <Jf straw was put on the madkaeha, and 
everything was complete, ^mdhan Misn, the family 
pnest, held withm its woJls a solemn service, lepeated 
titcmtraa, and mvoked Oancaa and the fii'e deities 
But the deity ohiedy worshipped on this occasion 
was Lakshmi, the goddess of prospenty, the Dem6tor 
of the Hindu Pantheon, whom Vishnu had obtained 
at the bhurnmg of the ocean There is not a smgle 
Hmdu family m all Bengal, however poor, which does 
not regard this goddess with peculiar veneration Bhe 
is the Lttr fcm/dia/ns of Bengali Hindu houses, all 
prospenty in life is owmg to her auspicious influence, 
The favour of Lakshmi makes a man noh, her dis- 
favour makes him poor Wken a household is m 
affluent circumstances, Lakshmi is said to have taken 
up her abode m it , and when it is reduced to poverty, 
it IS said to be LaksJvm-ohhaifa — that is, deseed % 
Lakshmi Hence she is woi^hipped m every house 
bhe ^ usually represented as a handsome young lady, 
painted ye^ow, sittmg on a water-lily But it is not 
^ this form that she is worshipped m every Hmdu 
household, and especially in every Hmdu peasant's 
household. Her moie common symbol is a Corn- 
measure, called hatlw,, painted with red-lead, filled 
with paddy, adorned with a garland of flowers, 
covered with a r?hitei* cloth, and encompassed with 
a nun^er of oowne shells This is the palladium of 
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a Hindu household’s prosperity — ^it is the Bengal 
rdiyat’s most sacied symbol 

After the religious ceremony was over, a few 
Brtihmafls were feasted — three, I think, was the 
number, as Govinda was too poor td* entertain more— 
and presented with a little money called dakslnna A 
few friends and relations were also feasted, and thus the 
feast of dedication was over Aftei tins the hut was 
used for household purposes 

People may call this fetichism if they choose, but 
it 18 impossible not to have respect for that de&p 
religiousness which underhes the Hmdu character 
even m a common Hindu peasant Though the ntes 
are superstitious, they are not meanmgless, they 
mdicate the existence of an essentially noble and 
Bupersensnal sentiment , they show that, even m an 
uneducated peasant, there is somethmg which could 
not have been either inherited or developed from a 
monkey, they are an acknowledgment that human 
happiness is dependant on the smiles of an unseen 
power, and that all prosponty flows from the bounti 
ful Author of all Good 




CHAPTER LVL 

A QATJi PAT 

Tlieretore aaoriSoe the; onto their oet, 

And bnm ineense nnto their drai. 

Because by them their portion is fat. 

And then meat plenteous 

Habakkuli 

It was in tlie sunny month of Ohaitra (half of March 
and half of Apiil) that all the artirnns of KAn 
chanpur had their day of worship and festivity 
This was the puja of Visvnkarma, the World-maker, 
the Hephatstos ot the Hindu Pantheon, the patron of 
arts and manufactures m the holy land of Bhteita 
The celebration, like all Hindu pujda, was partly 
religious and partly social On that day the sound 
of the hammer, which is never still, was not heard 
m the Tillage, nor did any of the artman clast pursue 
then ordinary avocations It was the yearly Sabhath 
of Bfepgah arbzans Visvakarma, the engineer of the 
celestials, m represented by the figuie of a man 
panted white, having three eyes, weai-uig on hia 
head a<torown, a necklace of gold, and bangles on 
his wnstS, and holdmg a club in his right hand 
But the image is seliSom made, its place bemg snp- 
pbed by the implements and tools in the vacioiis 
departments of meohamcal labour Every peasant, 
every i^rtizan, worships the tools of his trade in his 
hwn house. 
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On that day Govmda set up m a comer of his 
house the plough, the hoe, the sickle, and other 
implements of husbandry, Nanda, hia hammer, his 
anyil, and his bellows , Kapila, his axe, his wedge, 
hifl mohned plane, Ohatnra, his /-razors, his basm, 
and the sharp mstmments for parmg oS the nails, 
Bok&rdm, his loom and shuttle, the fisherman, his 
nets, hiB rods, and Imes , the oilmEfn, his oil mill , 
the potter, his wheel, the mason, his trowel and 
plnmb hne , the shoemaker, his awl , the washer- 
man, his beetle, hia mallet, and his ironmg instm 
ment — they all washed and cleaned these implements 
and set them apart for the day from ordmory use 
The worshippers themselves, after performing their 
ablutions in the village tanks, were dressed m their 
hohda/s beat The rehgious part of the ceremony 
was soon over The piayers recited by the Brdh 
manas expressed not only gratitude for past favours, 
but a desire for future ones It is superfiuous to 
remaik that the implements of handicraft, which are 
set apart for the day and presented with flowers and 
ofEermgs, are not ^emselves worshipped, and the 
best proof of this is found m the f^t that those 
implements are not regarded with any degree of 
reverence on other days The great Architect of 
the XJmverse, the Master Mason, is worshipp-ed by 
these simple artificers without any other visible repre- 
sentations than the symbolB of the arts, and we, 
cannot but think that this peiaodioal an^ pubho 
acknowledgment of the Cre^r by the working 
classes of Bengal is to be in^mtely preferaed to the 
absorbmg secularism Ond praotic;^ atheism of the 
proletariat of some of ihe otpmtiCeB of Europe 
The rehgious ceremony is followed by ^tivity 
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That day, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the weaver, 
the barber, the hnsbandman, eat better dinners 
than perhaps on any other day m the year Nor 
does each one selfishly eat his own dinner by hnaselE 
The richer artizanswgive feasts to their poorer brethren 
of the same craft Though the system of oaste 
does not allow a blacksmith to dine with a car- 
penter, it does'* not seem to ns to impede the flow 
of brotherly kindliness between members of two 
different giidds There is no country m the world 
wlftre the spirit of oaste is not to be found m some 
shape or other In India, caste is practically based 
on occupations, people who pursue the same trade 
forming one oaste by themselves, m England, it is 
based chiefly on money, the richer class fomung the 
Brdlunanna, and the poorer, the Ohamdahs of English 
society In its practical workmg, though not m its 
theory, the Indian system of caste is hardly worse 
thou the English system In England, though a noh 
goldsmith dmes with a noh cotton spinner, he does 
not admit to his table a very poor member of his 
own guild , m India^ a rich gol^mith does not dme 
m the company of a noh cotton spinner, but cheer 
fully admits to his table a very poor goldsmith In 
our opinion, this particular phase of the English 
system of oaste is a great d^ worse than that of 
the Hindu s;^stem 

« .,J[!!he feast over, the peasants and the artizans 
“^talce tf^emselves to all sorts of amusements As 
on the Occasion of the Navdnna, or the new nee, 
they engage at this f^tival m all sorts of sports; 
they play et M4<^gv4u, they angle in the tanks, 
they play at gulul}am4^, they shafde cards, they 
sing soi^gs, aocOinpaniad with mstmmental music, 
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they form themsaWea into comptuiies m different 
parts of the village, and sit, and smoke, and talk, 
undei trees, on matters affectmg their craft, or tell 
stones, of winch, like all simple men, they are 
immensely fond 
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eC^LAMiNIE. 

In tlie ctuKt he fell t 
So nonrlahed long in some well watered spot 
Crowned with green bonglg tlio smooth skinned poplar fitlMr 
Doomed by the builder to supply with wheels 
Somo splendid ehorlot on the Imnk it lies 
A lifeless trunk, to poioh m sumiuer osis. 

/font or 

The readesT nugM have infened from what wo said 
m a previous ohaptei that ever siuoe the time 
when Kiilainaiuk inclined the isamindai’s displeasuie, 
he had been meditating on some daik design, and 
with this view had been visiting the Villages round 
about Kanobanpur As ho never fnllj disclosed 
Ins mmd to anyone, it is impossible to ascortain 
the exact nature of that design, whether it was an 
intended personal attack on the zaminddr himself, 
or some scheme of danng robbery m the zammdai“’s 
house But whatever its nature might have been, 
the haSid of Pate pi evented him Irom accomplishing 
his Qb3ect 

^aya Ch&nd B^iya Chaudun was seated one 
moming ^ his cutoherry when Bhnna Kotal, the 
leader of his oltib>men, approached him and made 
bun obensance Jaya ,^Mud said — " You seem to 
Ije a worthless fellow, Bhune, you have not been 
eble to do anythidl; w^th that wicked fool, 
tnAuik, who has defied my authority, and who 
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seoms to be sowing the seeds of disaSeotion among 
my tenants not only of this village, but of all the 
villages round about Can’t you get nd of him?” 

Bh.m “ O Incarnation of Justice I had I only 
known that such was your hofiour’s wish, Mothei 
Barth would long ago have been nd of bim ” 

Jaya Ohand "But did you ^ not know that 
that was my wish ? I have hardly pleasure m any 
thing BO long as that fellow walks about at large 
He wiU do an infinite deal of mischief if he is not 
arrested m bis course” 

Bhm “I thought your worship wished merely 
that that fellow should be beaten But if I had 
known that the Incarnation of Justice wanted to get 
nd of him altogether, the deed would have been 
accomplished long ago What cannot Bhim Sard&r 
do if ordered by your honour? Order me to brmg 
the milk of a tigress, and I shall do it Gbve but 
the word, and KAlamAnik’s head will be brought 
this mstant ” 

Jay a Ohand "I do not want that eixactly, but 
I wish the thing to be done without noise” 

BTwm "It will be done to day, KhodAwaud” 
So saymg, Bhimd Kotdl went away from the 
outohony, consulted the zammdfir’s gomdds, or spies, 
— ^for he mamtamed a regular system of espibnage— 
as to the movements of K^m&nik uv the evenings, 
and acoordmgly adopted measures 

It was evening when Kdlam&nk left ^he village 
of Kd.di4, just four milra to the north east of K&n- 
ohanpuT, whither he had gone in the course of the 
day, for reasons known only to himself The cows 
had all come home from the meadows, on Which the 
(Shades of evening were fast dosoendmg JEhe tract 
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of land between K<vdr& and K&uchanpnr was a 
plain, the Lie of which is to be found in many 
parts of the Vardhamdna district It was one vast 
paddy-field, interinpted by no hamlet or village, 
the only objects YYdioh disturbed the monotony of 
never-ending paddy were a tank here and there, 
and an aavatJui tree on its embankments The 
peasants of KMrd told Kdlamanik that he should 
spend the night with them, as night had already 
covered the plains, and there were no mtorvemng 
vdh^es But KalarnSnik would not be dissuaded 
from settmg out Conscious of his own immense 
strength, and naturally foolhardy, ho laughed at the 
idea of lathialB attacking him lu tibe way Wrapping 
bis bathmg towel round his dhuh on his vraist, vYith 
his thick bamboo club m his right hand, he plunged 
mto the encompassing darkness There was no road, 
the path lay over paddy fields from which the harvest 
had been recently gathered He went on rapidly, 
Ynth giant like strides He met with no human 
being on the solitary plains, the buds even had taken 
shelter on ti'ees which skirt the villages , and except- 
ing the ohirpmg of the grasshoppers and the occa 
Bional flight of some belated lught bird, there was 
no sign of life m the darkened plain He had pro- 
ceeded ^ore than a mile when the moon emerged 
from the bonbon, and shot forth her friendly beams 
.j^lftminik walked faster and faster There was no 
feaJr m hif dauntless breast He had now nearly 
coma half the way where there was a large tank, 
covered noth aquatic phmts, and a tall asvatha tree. 
At the foot of the troe KA]am.inik desoned from a 
dustonce, through tfie rsoonh^t, the figure of a 
hrtman being m a standing posture As ^e nearest 
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'pillages, on all pjtles round, were about two miles 
distant from tlie spot, he wondeied who that person 
could be, but as he oonsideied himself more than a 
match for half-a-dozen men, he fearlessly went on 
his way No Boonei had Kalafii^nik gone witlun 
about twenty yards of tlie tree, which lay m his 
path, than he heard the voice of Bhnpa Kot^ accost- 
ing him in the following style — “Welcome, bi other 
KAlam^nik 1 welcome ! Wo have been waiting foi 
you for a long time ” E^amanik, nothing daunted, 
said — “ So, Bhime, you have come here to meet yom 
doom , ” and with that he sprang forward like a 
tiger and made Bhima's shouldei feel the weight of 
hiH Herculean club In a monionb Bhmm fell down, 
and lay sprawling on the giound Before Kalamfinik 
could give ft second blow, he found himself snr 
rounded by about a dozen club men, who had been 
Bitting on the water’s edge. Dire was the conflict, 
Hhlomanik maintained the struggle with supei human 
valour, wonndmg many of his assailants Victory 
for a long tune hang m the balance, when Bhimii 
got np fiom the ground, and jomed his comrades 
A thump of Bhima’s club brought K^Jamamk to the 
ground , and as he lay stretched, like a palmyra tree 
felled by the woodman’s ai.e, the lafhwls belaboured 
him with their Hubs till EAlamanik was no' more 
As the dub-men had, by anticipation^- brought two 
hoes with them, they dug a trench on the side of Hhe^ 
tank, threw in it the coipse of Kdam^mk, and 
covered it np with earth and turf For three days 
no one at K&uchanpnr knew o£ the fate of Kdain&nik. 
On the fourth day some passers-^ saw the remnants 
of a dead body lymg bn tin side of the tank half- 
way between Kdnolmnpur and K^idrA The grave 
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had been dug open by jackals, and the corpse half 
devouied, but it was not impossible for those who 
knew E[&lam^n]k to make ont that they were his 
remains Through the influence of Jaya Chnnd the 
affair was hushed np, and as the hands of the police 
officers were well oiled, no repoit on the subject was 
sent to the magistr-ite of the dL>-tnot 
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They oovat fields, and take them by riolonoc 
And honaes, and take them away 
So they oppr^ a man and his honse, 

Even a man and his heritage 

Uiedh. 

Ohb day about noon, when Govinda was washing 
his feet m the tank adjoining his house, after 
returning from the field, a paper was put into his 
hands by one of the peons of Jaya Ch&nd B6ya 
Ghaudhun The purport of the paper was a demand 
for some nmety rupees and odd, hemg the amount 
dne to the zammdir on aooount of arrears of the 
rent of the fields which he cultivated The paper 
also contained a jcma mosiZ bdki, a statement which 
exhibited the grounds on which the demand was 
made Govinda was thunderstruck To make use 
of an expiessive saymg in Bengali, "his hands and 
feet entered into his stomach” through feai" "I 
am m arrears,” said Govmda to himsplf, "to the 
zamind&r, and m arrears to the amoimt of ninety 
tdkas ! 0 gods I what is this f Am I ^WBke or 

am I dreaming? Snrely the paper is not mtended 
for me But sure enough mj»i name is on it Have 
1 not paid every payasa of ttie rent ? 0 gods, how 
can ye allow such mjustioex to 'be perpetrated on 
this earth f ” 
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The fact is, that when the zammdiir gave orders 
to Bhimfi Kot^ to born the hig hnt of Govinda, it 
was not with a view merely to bum the hnt itself, 
and thus infliot on hiTn the loss of prpperty^, bat 
chiefly with a view to reduce to ashes those rfeceipts 
which the zamindii had given biTn on the payments 
of rents, and now that those receipts had been 
destroyed, Go^da was entirely at the mercy of 
his landlord And Jaya Ohind was determined to 
stretch to the utmost those vast powers with which 
tub law had mvested him for the mm of Govmda 
There were two Begnlations m the Bevenne Code, 
which were the dread of every riiyat m the oonntry 
These were the Haptam (or the seventh), and Faneham 
(or the Jifth), so-oaUed from the numbers those 
Begnlations bore m the Fiscal Code The one was 
Eegnlation VII of 1799, and the other was Eegn 
lation V of 1812 The former Begulation em- 
powered landholders summarily to arrest and to 
imprison any tenant who was a defaulter, or was 
supposed to be a defaulter , and the latter empowered 
them to distrain and sell ofi to the highest bidder 
the property of a rfiiyat who Was a defaulter, or 
who Was supposed to be one The object which 
Government had in givmg such extraordmary powers 
to landholders was to enable them to reahse their 
rents regulrvly, and transmit them punctually to 
tbg pubho exchequer, but, in consnltmg its own 
interest,^ the Government virtually consigned the 
entue peasantry of Bengal to the tender mermra of 
a most cruel and rap^ious aristooraoy Happily, a 
more enhghtened and humane l^slution has taken 
awajr from, the cdde ^ose miquitons regulations, 
bat it ^ worthy of note that, for haB-a-century, 
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those honible engines of oppression were allowed, 
by a Government calLng itself Ohnstian, to grind 
to the dust many millions of probably the most 
peaceful people upon earth 

Govmda was not in arrears tcf the amount of 
even a farthing To Golak Poddi^r, the money- 
lendei, he owed a considerable sum, but to the 
zammdoi nothing He knew the natuie of the 
beast, and theiefore took great care not to fall 
withiu his clutches But Govmda had reckoned 
without his host It mattered nothmg to Jajfk 
ChAnd, though a tenant whom he wanted to rum 
had paid up his rent, it was not difficult for him 
to make the tenant out to be a defaultei by the 
arts of chicanery, perjury, and forgery, m which he 
was BO great an adept And m the case of Govmda 
it was the easiest thmg m the world, as all his 
receipts had been destroyed 

property of Govmda was attached , his crops 
m the field, now ready for the sickle, his marm of 
paddy m the yard of his honse, his cows, and all 
his personal property, were attached by a process 
of law On tile sixth day after the attachment, the 
^ho^oHh^omvn, or Sale Commissioner, who was en- 
titled to a commission of ten per cent on the 
amount of money reabsed by the sale, gave rfotice 
of the sale of Govmda’s property, fiixipg the day 
and the honr of the day The ternble JPanehiun 
just left one little loOp-hole for the escape of the 
victim, but that lay beyond Govinda’s power It 
provides that a tenant who^fe property has been 
attached, may, within five days, eutw mto a boncl 
before tiie Collector or Stic Commissioner, with 
good security, 'bmdmg hipiself to titsfetute a suip- 
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mary suit, within fifteen days from the date of the 
bond, for the trial of the demand, and to pay 
whatever snm may be ad]udged to be dne, with 
interest Bnt where was tins "good secmity” to 
be got? Govmda teed all Khnchanpnr, but none 
was forthcoming 

At last tl^e temble day of the siile ai lived 
Govmda’s crops of paddy, and augar-oano, and 
other products, his store of paddy m the house, his 
cows, were all inocked down by the h immer of the 
inthless jphodoalb-d/mm, All his personal property 
was also knocked down But the proceeds of the 
sale had not yet come up to the ramindar’s demand, 
pTm the commission of the sale-officer It was given 
out that there was valuable property with the women 
and children, who had shut tffiems^lves up m one 
cbmpartment of the recently rebuilt big hnt With 
the help of a police officer, who was ui readmess, the 
dooi was broken open, amid the shrieks of the 
Women and children All the brass vessels weie 
taken possession of, and put up to auction The maw 
of law was now satisfied, and onr hero was completely 
ruined 


OHAPTEB LIX. 

THE IUlIYATB’ MASNA OHABO'A. 

A bold peasantrjr their oonntry b pr^de. 

The Deserted Yaiagt.r- 

The year 1869 witnessed a great change in the 
atatns of the Bengal i4iyat Act X of that year 
Ml justly regarded as the Magna Oharta of the 
peasantry of Bengal, and though, owing to causes 
inherent in the rAiyat himself, namely, his ignorance 
and the oousequent want of spirit, that celebrated 
piece of legislation has not done him all the good 
it IS calculated to do, it must be admitted that it 
has effected hia legal emancipation 

Anyone that has paid attention to the subject 
of the tenure of land in Bengal can hardly deny 
that that tenure is based on the right of labour 
He who clears the land of jungle becomes its owner 
It IS true he pays a oertam ^are of his profits to 
Government, or to the zanund&r, who is ususily a 
collector of tax appomted by Government, never- 
theless the right of ownership lies with the oleaser 
of the jungle and the occupant of the soi) This 
theory underhes all legislation on land in this 
country It iS implied m the protection given to 
casual occupants, and in the nght with which the 
latv mvests an occupant for a<°(%rtaui penod, to keep 
possession of the land on the payment of«a ous- 
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tomary rent The zaimnddr, on the other hand, 
practically regards himself as the owner, and hence 
there has been, ever smce the eSeotmg of the 
Permanent Settlement, a perpetual struggle between 
the rdiyat and thS zamind^, the one msistmg on the 
payment of a fixed rent, and the other endeavonnng 
to enhance that rent under all sorts of pretexts 

But penodioal enhancement of rent was not the 
only hardship to which the Bengal raiyat was snb- 
jjeoted Oesses, called dbwabs, of various sorts were 
levied, though not authoiised by law The celebration 
of the mamage of the zammd&r’s son or daughter, 
or of the rihyat's son or daughter, the performance 
by the zammdir of a piya or rehgious ceremony, or 
the observance of the thousand-and'One social customs 
of the land — all these were taken advantage of by 
the landlord to exact money from the raiyat The 
number of these abwabs was, and, we are afraid, 
still IB m some parts of the country, so great that 
the amount of money extorted m this illegal way 
far exceeded m many oases the rent justly due for 
the occupation of the sod. 

But this was not alL The zamindAr was armed 
by law with extraordinary powers, which placed the 
r4iyal entirely at his mercy One aot allowed him 
to Ibt the rent accumulate till it became so heavy 
that the raiyat was unable to pay it, and was con 
B^quently ruined Another law flowed hnn to dis 
tram, merely on lus own declaration that the r4iyat 
mtended to abscond. And a third law empowered 
Vnm to compel the «&iyaP8 attendance at his cut- 
cherry, and to fioj^ him almost to death These two 
last A-ots, usually cdled the pancJuim and the haptam,, 
spread* ruiU and desolation throughout the country 
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J^Vom tlua ternble oppression Act X,, of 18B9, 
delivered the Bengal raiyat That Act, passed 
thiongh the exertions chiefly of Mr Edward Chime 
and Sir Frederick Halliday, abrogated the hated 
paneham and hap tom It declared that any r&iyat 
«srho has ooonpied land foi more than twenty years 
can never have his rent enhanced It declared that 
a rdiyat, who lias occupied land for more than twelve 
years, is entitled to receive a lease at a fair and 
equitable rate, and any enhancement of rent that 
IS to be made, is to be made on oertam conditions 
It ruled that no enhancement can be made without 
a year’s previous notice, with a view to enable the 
raiyat to contest hia hability It made it com- 
pulsory on the zamindar to give a receipt for the 
rent he receives And lastly, it declared the exac- 
tion of ahwabs to be a pumshable offence 

Such were the provisions of Act X , of 1859 
if this act had been passed a few months eaxh.ee, 
Qovmda would not have been rumed, but as the 
haptcm and the pancham had their full swmg, his 
property was sold to the highest bidder Govinda 
was now perhaps on a more helpless state than at 
the time when his homestead was reduced to ashes 
by the orders of the zammdar He had hardly 
recovoTod from the effects of that conflagration 
when he was plunged into fresh distre^ Though 
hie homestead was standmg, he was rendered penjpn 
less. Inexpressible vras hia grief, when, tl^ mom- 
mg alter the sale, he saw his house slipped, not 
only of the comforts of lifew-if a Bengal peasant 
can be flwd to have any comforts at all — but 
event of its necessaries As Govinda yms some* 
vfhat nndemonstrativ& m his nature, he did not 
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give venli to extravagant expressions of grief He 
simply sat down on his hannclies, and, orossmg 
his arms on his knees, rested his head upon them, 
and silently wept hitter tears The women, how- 
ever, were not qmet in their demonstrations of 
grief They irapiecated the winth of the gods on 
the head of the zamindfir, poured maledictions not only 
on him, but on his ancestors up to the fourteenth 
generation They cnraed the very gods themselves 
for taking pleasure m heaping calamity upon calamity 
on poor people like themselves , they violently struck 
their for^e^ with the palms of their hands, and 
exclaimed, “Oh, Vidhdtiil why did you write all 
this on our foreheads?” 

Govinda, however, htd no leisure to indulge m 
unavailing grief He had to feed several hungry 
mouths, which, hke the daughters of the horse-leech, 
were contiuually crying, “Give, give!” The wonts 
of his family roused him from his momentary stupor, 
and impelled him to adopt every means in his power 
for the support of his wife and children Of means 
he had scarcely any He had, m fact, nothing to 
fall back upon except the good-wiU of the ever 
peady Golak PoddAr, the money-lender Golak 
kmdly came to his lescue, and Shylock though he 
was,® he was so greatly affected at Goviuda’s jntiable 
situation, that, on this occasion, he lent him money 
Diskless mterest than formerly It took Oovmda, 
howeveif, a long time to bo restored to the state m 
which be had been before the panckam and the 
liaptcm were broughtuto bear upon huh The debt 
pressed npon bun heavily, and it was not till nine 
hr ten years had'elaptied after the auction that he 
was abio to pay off the debt The history of those 
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ten years, as it was a history of silent suffering and 
self denial, I s hall not here recount , thus mnoh I 
may state, that when he paid his last instalment 
to the mah&jcm, he celebrated the event by giving 
a feast to his faends and relatives 
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TBB XPIDRUIO 

With his breath he drawee 
A plague into his blood cmd oonnot nss 
Life B neoessary meaxiB, bat he mast die 

Tht Tost 

Wh have seen m the last olmpter that Govinda 
gradnally extncated himself oat of the vsretched plight 
to which he had been reduced by the zanundar It 
now seemed as if the cloud of adversity had been 
dissipated for ever, and as if Govinda was destined 
to pass the evening of his life in peace and prosperity 
But Providence had determined otherwise In the 
year 1870, KAnohanpur was visited by a ternblo 
epidemic That dreadful plague had years before 
manifested itself amid the marahes of the district of 
Jessore, and year after year it h^ been marohmg 
westwards, not only decimatmg the population, but 
depoptilating entire villages and reducing them to 
jungles, the abode of the hyena and the tiger It 
crossed the ^hllgirathi, and fell upon the towns and 
vilJiigeB pleasantly situated on its right bonk, and 
humod ^0 untimely gravra thouBands of the popula- 
tion It showed iteelf in the form of a wasting fever, 
which np medicines oo\ild allay The demon of the 
epidenuo stalked fimm village to village, from distnot 
bo disfenot, and iW’ghaftly form spread dismay and 
oonstematjpn wherever it went Of the ongin of this 

2 b 
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" scourge of God/’ no rational account could be given 
Some people ascnbed it to tbe rank vegetation mtb 
wbiob the vJlnges bad been covered, others to the 
accumulated filth of centones , and others still, to the 
cheokmg of di-ainage by the laylhg on of the iron 
road But, whatever tbe cause, there could be no 
question but that the epidemic earned off a large 
per centage of the population 

Bast Burdwan had always been regarded as one 
of the healthiest districts in the country The dry 
ness of its sod, its compaiative elevation, its proxinfity 
to that long range of hills which, under various names, 
stretches from one end of the Indian peninsula to 
the other, its freedom from rank vegetation, its want 
of stagnant pools and stagnant marshes, and its 
thorough cultivation, made it a dehghtful garden, 
and so salabnous was its air, and so medicinal 
its waters, that people from Calcutta and the eastern 
districts r^tpaired to Burdwan os to a sanatarium 
But all this was now changed The malignant gemus 
of the epidemic entered the district, and infected its 
air, and poisoned its waters, and the smiling plains 
of Burdwan were converted mto scenes of Suffermg 
and desolation When the first case of epidemic 
fever occurred at Kanohanpur, its inhabitants were 
filled with dismay, tmd though the case did no^* prove 
ratal, the consternation of the people di^not diTnimab 
The fever went from one end of the viUag© ^th«v. 
other, killing some people, and reducing ,pthers to 
skeletons Govinda had never seen so many people 
die in the viU^ Eveiy solemn sound of 

Hari, Han bol ! Han bol ! Han 1 " was heard m 
the streets, and annonneed ^ the terrified inhabitants- 
the exit of theii^ feUlotv-Villagera from this Jransitory 
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Bcone The fire at the barmtig tonka was not put 
out when the remains of one man were reduced 
to ashes, those of another were loody for cremation 
The oldest inhabitant declared that he had nevci 
witnessed such a flreadful visitation From nearly 
every house were heard the sounds of lamentation and 
weeping, and the people m the streets looked moie 
like ghosts thaif human beings clothed m flesh and 
blood. The physicians of the village, who followed 
the ancaent Hmdu method of medicine, were powerless 
A Tienevolent Government was sending native prac- 
titioners of medicine, aocordmg to the European 
system, to the infected villages, and KAnchanpur 
was fortunate enough m gettmg one A charitable 
dispensary was established m the village, at which 
qumme was dealt out hberally The native doctor 
was oveiwhehned with work, he had no rest either 
by day or by night Despite, however, his inde 
fatigable exertions, the plague was not stayed 
The unwelcome visitant did not for a long time 
enter the homestead of Govinda , and as the rage of 
the epidemic wap evidently abating, he congratulated 
him self on his escape But his mother, Sundari, 
always regarded these congratulations as ommons 
She would sometimes say, Oh, my child, Govjnda 1 
don't isay we have escaped. H you say so, we 
are sure to he attacked ” Sundan proved a true 
^projjhptesB ^he epidemic fever was upon Govinda 
and nfe 1^ prostrate for weeks Other members of 
the family also got it, hut they soon recovered It 
was now Sundai?8 turn, and she fell n viotim, The 
distress of the humble nkgaily at this calamitous event 
Ofloi be more easily ifliagiij-ed than described, especially 
os it tqok place at a tune when Govmda hnuself had 
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hardly regained his strength “ Oh gods 1 cried he 
in extreme agony, "for what sm of mine are yon 
punishing me so severely? What dreadful sm had 
I committed in my former birth that yon are visitmg 
me with such temhle afflictions f Why do yon not 
make am end of me once for all? Why torment 
me after this fashion? Why ont my body, as it 
were, mto shoes, and put salt mto Chem ? Oh, Vid 
h&b& I didst then write all this on my forehead ? Oh, 
my mother! my dearest mother! who never didst 
rebuke me, who never didst speak to me an^hly 
once m thy life , Oh, thon, the best of mothers, where 
art thon gone? Where art thon gone, leavmg 
thy Govmda m this forlorn state?'* Such were 
the exclamations uttered by Govmda on this sorrow 
fnl occasion He wept nvers of tears, and dashed 
hiB head on the ground All this may seem extrava- 
gant to the English reader, but it is to be remem 
bered that m Bengal, as m all India, the parental 
and filial affections are hveher and more mtense 
than amongst the inhabitants of colder regions, and 
amongst nations who are not accustomed to the 
peculiar jomt-family system of the Hindus 

Though Govmda's gnef was sharp and poignant, 
rt soon subsided A firm behef m predestination 
reconciles the Hmdn to every event m life, however 
calamitous It was so decreed by th§ gods, there- 
fore Li has happened — Such was the thOng!^that, 
allayed Govmda’s grief For a whole mon^ Govmda 
was m mourning, and. sub]ected himself to privations 
similar to those which he hsid endured at the tnne 
of his father's death Thaimoumiug ended with the 
performance of a religious ^erefflony GKivmda, hke., 
all orthodox Hindus and dntifal Hindu sons, per- 
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formed the ceremony with suitable pomp He gave 
to every Brahman of the village a pnestly fee of four 
annas He gave a feast to all his caste-men hvmg 
at Kdnohanpur and m the surrounding villages 
And lastly, he had to give bot^ nee and! pice to 
hundreds of poor men, beggars, and rehgiouB men- 
dicants, who on such occasions crowd to the houses 
of all classes of Hindus All this entailed consider- 
able expense, and as Govinda^s exchequer was 
seldom solvent, he had agam to consign himself to 
thS tender mercies of the eteinnl blood-sucker, Golak 
Podd&r The Enghsh reader may exclaim, “ Govmda 
must have been a fool to spend money on such 
an occasion, especially as he had no money " Pool 
or no fool, he had to spend it Whether he had 
money or not is beside the point Spend he must, 
whether he had it or not The oustomB of the 
country, the laws of Hmdu society, the Hmdu 
religion, all demand it If Govmda hod not made 
the usual presents and given the oustomaiy feasts, 
he would have lowered himself m the estimation of 
his caste-men He would have been black-balled. 
There was therefore no help for it 
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He calls for Famine and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his Bevelled lips^ 

And taints the golden ear 

The Tatk. 

It w a tinte saying that misfortunes never come singly , 
they al^rays come in clasters This was the case 
pre eminently with our hero, Govmda Sfimanta Wave 
Buoceeded wave, after he had recovered from the 
shock of one, another was ready to overwhelm him 
He had hitherto nobly kept his head above the waters, 
right manfully ridmg upon every wave that came 
rolhng upon him m never ending succession But 
hiB strength had been exhausted by repeated exer- 
tions, and no wonder he suooumbed at last under the 
tenible calamity of 1873 

Early in the beginning of that year the eagle eye 
of Sir George Oatapbell discovered from the watch- 
tower of Belvedere the approach of a formidable 
enemy m the north-western comer of the temtones 
Tver which he bore sway He Idoked at thejjcy, 
ind behold, it was brass He looked at ^e 'earth, 
and behold, it was flmt With charaotenstio energy 
he blew the note of idaitm The Viceroy, Lord 
Northbrook, who had boo^ taking repose on the 
nei^hts of Simla, after the haraesing labours of the^ 
jweceding twelvemopth, left the hdls, and hum,ed 
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to the capital Cousultations were held, accurate 
accounts of the state of the country were called for , 
the probable maguitade and extent of the threatened 
famine were estimated , and wise plans were adopted 
for alleviatmg, if not entuely aveitmg, the impending 
calamity Day after day, week after week, month 
after month, irullions of the population looked up 
anxiously to flhe skies, to discover a cloud of the 
size even of a man’s hand But not a speck was 
seen m the blue canopy The heavens had been 
©impletoly shut up When there was no donbt that 
famme would be sore m a part, at least, of Bengal, 
the supreme and the local Qovernments made extra- 
ordinary exertions to store up food for starving 
milhons Never did any Government m the world 
act, m the face of a great calamity, with such 
promptitude, such presence of nund, such energy, 
such considerate benevolence, os the Goveinmont of 
Lord Northbiook And yet it is a Singulai fact, that 
there are people m India, both Englishmen and 
natives, who thought that the famme was a hoax, 
that it was got up by Sir George Campbell, and 
that the show was kept up by his able successor, Sir 
Richard Temple Such people would have believed 
in the existence of the famine, only if they had seen 
myiaads of the population die of starvation. The fact 
IS, the paucity of deaths was owing, not to the slight 
oj^acter of the famine, but to the extraordinary 
ene^'bf the Government, and to the splendid oi^n- 
ization** of rehef, wbioh was due chiefly to the high 
administrative ability of Sn* Richard Temple 

Though the famm^was not so sore in the distnot 
rtt Btuniwan assit wt« in Behar, the population 
snffered greatly frdibi an Tuanfficient harvest 
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Govinda’s fields at KfinohanpTir did not produce a 
fourth of the osual annual crop As ha had no other 
means of support than the produce of his fields, he 
was m great distress He had food for TniriHfllf and 
his family for three months , what Qvas he to do foi 
the remaining nme months ? He could not get work 
as a day labourer m the village, as most of his fellow- 
villagers were m equal distiess with hhnBelf There 
was therefore nothmg left for him but to go to 
Burdwan, where M^ar4j^ Mahtap Oh^d Bah&dur 
— the greatest landholder m Bengal — was witff 
oharactenstio benevolence oreatmg work for about 
two thousand labourers every day, with a view only 
to give them rebel It was with a heavy heart, and 
with tears m his eyes, that Govinda left his home, 
and wended his way towards Burdwan He had 
never m his life hired himself out as a day-labourer 
He had always tilled his paternal acres, and hved 
ttpon their produce But now, m mature bfe, he had 
to stoop to the degradation of beoommg a ooohe 
This thought dried up his life's blood Like other 
labourers, he certainly worked on the M^hardjfih'a 
rehef works, and got his daily wages But the 
thought of his degradation haunted him by day and 
by night It preyed upon his spirits He wept day 
md mght over his wretched lot Bhs health visibly 


dechned He was reduced to a skeleton His heart 
was broken And one morning he was found 


in his miserable hovel, far from his home an;^ ^m 
those he loved His son, on hearing the mournful 


news, hastened to Burdwan, mt the remains of his 

father on the funeral pile, and^eduoed them to ashes. 

Thus was Gkivmda dehver^ tmm alThis troubles 
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